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JAMES HARRIS, By 


dune of PIII for Caxner= 


cnuuvnen, HAN Ts. 


SIR, 


2 T is es to declare to the tar ald that ie 


Analyſis of the French Orthography „ or the 


true Principles of the French Pronunciation; art : 


ere dedicated to You , without | your knowledge or 


permiſſion . 1 am far from intending to force 1 
Mort into notice by obtruding it upon the Public, 
under the proteFion of a name to which the Republick — 
of Letters owes ſo much rep. Without this pre- | 
vious confeſſion, 7 gal Jan ts have bud for ale 


to heuer myſelf . eriviiſie 27 _ ſnuatin that 
the 


y . 
. FTT — , — — —⅛ß—ꝗ.; e = = 


Mee TO Ef NEO! * hag; 


_ 


a 
14 


ij 5 E 1 c A © & N. 
the beende and obſervations ſcattered through my 


= Book ,” and the new Syſtem of mine upon which the 


tobole is founded, bad received the ſanction of being 
approved by the Author of HerMes; and I might 
have been juſtly charged with an intention to prepoſſe 8 
the Publick with falſe notions, and with having ; 


ated contrarily to the whole tenor of my profeſſions , 
by deceiving thoſe whom I wiſh to enlighten. The de- 


tellian of ſuch mean practices would be ſufficient to 


raten all reaſons however ftrong 5 and to darken 
all criticiſm however * 5 | 


My motives , Sm, are of another End. They 


are ſuch as ] can avow without a bluſh. My deſign 
| Is to prevail on You to exerciſe your judgment on 4 


Wark, which, without this little artifice, had, per- 


haps, eſcaped 1 your notice, nor could pretend by it's 
natural importance to Neal a a moment of Hab valuable : 


| ellent;on. 


— * of late years thus engaged in a couRSE 
of enquiry very different from that which I purſued 
An the firſt part of my life, a cours full of per- 
Plexities and difficulties, I perceive already, at my 
o 


about the French Language, in ſingle papers, as I 


' proceeded in my ſearch. . By him I was perſuaded, 


as we were returning from your houſe, after be 


| bad introduced me to You, to collect all my obſer- 

vations into one volume , and dedicate them to You, 
as to the Philoſopher, who, fince the days of 
ARISTOTLE ,' had ſpewn himſelf the moſt capable of 


making a juſt eftimate of their merit , and whoſe ap- 


probation , if they deſerved any, could more ficacioufy = 


recommend them to =o WA orld . 


By this dabieation J di — 5 therefore ; tvs 


| duties at the Jam ine. I ſhew my reſpett to the 


. - 2 4 
- 
* 
o 


DEDICATION. ing 


fiſt appearance in the Grammatical World, that T 
Hall not eafily find my way without a guide: and how. 
fall T procure a Guide of equal ill with the Au- 

thor of HERMES? Give me leave, Six, therefore 
10 put into your hands this firſt Ess Av, with a!!! 
it's imperfections, in hope that, by a fingle att of 
generoſi ty, you will at once Point them out and for- 
give them For the happineſs of knowing Tov, 
Sir, I am indebted to my late learned and valuable 
friend Dr. SuaxrE, Maſter of the Temple, fo 
whom I communicated my notions and diſcoveries 
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—— a nan, whom 7 bonqured in his fete, 
a ip mbam alſo, in his life- time, I may ſay 12 * 
Seloved, fince I now follow his advice, MEER 
Hove wo further bopes from bis friendſhip : and 1 
Pay due bomage to living merit, by joining my. Ji . 
whatever may be it's value, to the general woic E 
the learned World, auben 1 profeſs 1 an, with ts 
nw deference al raft» 
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1. ACADEMIE FRAN 018K. 


% « — 4 


1 


Mgseizvns, 1 . 


1 A carrière grammaticale, „que jo, 4 courir au- 
L jourd'hui, n'est pas celle dans laquelle je m ẽtoĩs 
d'abord fait voir pendant les premieres annees de ma vie. 
Un cirque, plus bruiant & plus sẽducteur, avoit, pat 
ses appas dangereux, attire toute mon attention, regtt | 
tous mes homages. La majesté des athlètes, que je 
remarquois ſur Parene : Veclat eblouissarit' de leurs 
armes: les combats vigbureur qui sy livroient,” qui 
s'y soutenoient de part & d'autres: les retraites, tou- = 
| jours pleines d'ordre, des partis vaincus, m' avoient 8. 
fort enivre Vesprit „enflammé le coeur, que Jy avois 
„dd presque mis le pied moi meme, pour me meler aussi 
avec les combattans. Enfin, pour parler ſans figure , 
les dẽlires extatiques d'une metaphysique enchanteresse, 


v ctoient si- bien empars de men äme, pendant les pro- 
I. mieres 


* 
: 7 LEN 
N 8. 


1 ADRESSE A M. M. DE 
maieres annces de mon adolescence; j'avois eu tant de 
1 plaisir à cẽder au torrent d'une imagination, naturelle- 


eee ae _ 
* NN ng RI ifs On et ER; e 


= par un certain raion poẽtique, que je n'avois pas lieu 

158 de soupgonner que je dusse un jour quitter les fleurs du 

li ; jardin des Hesperides , pour les Epines de 'Arabie de- 

1 derte; ni la ö Grammaire. 

l | I Quoiqu- il en soit, , par choix , par W ou par 

1 bes. enfin me voila devenu Grammairien : & je nai 8 
garde, de mon ancienne mẽtaphysique, que son fil & 


Son flambeau; l'un pour me conduire par tous les sen- 
tiers de ce dẽdale obscur, l'autre pour m'y éclairer. 


Si Fai fait un bon usage de ces deux puissans secours: 


| i, par le moien de mon fil, je suis reellement sorti 
| par la meme porte que je suis entre: si, par le moien 
| de mon ſlambeau, j'ai trouvẽ, vi, decrit » comme je 
| le devois, tout ce que renferment ces contours emba- 


nkeuassans, ces Sinuosites ambagigues; ce n'est pas à Moi, 
Mssizuns , 3 en rien dire. D'abord, mon affaire toit 
seulement d' explorer. Aujourd but „ mon deyoir est 
uniquement de vous rapporter. Et, a Vous, 2 
Vous-szurs 5 il Arten, „ensuite, * Proganser. | 


Souther done, Mzssizuns > qua ce titre j'ose 
mettre devant vous le fruit de mes recherches, & la carte 
que j'ai tracee de ce Pais-Ia, suivant les nouyelles de- 
couvextes que JE CROIS * voir N, 


Comme 


C w 


LACADEMIE FRANEFOISE, wi 
Comme etre pensant, j'ai 656 penser tout-seul , & 
| par moi-meme , sans me laisser guider , ni prevenir., 
par Popinion ou le jugement de qui que ce fut. Ce que 
J pensé, j'ai 686 le dire. Jai plus 656 , j'ai 68e 
| Fecrire. Aujourd'hui , jose meme encore dayantage, 
jose Vous le prẽsenter. Vous trouverez, sans doute, 
| Mz=ss1EURs, que, pour un homme sans titre, C'est - A. 
dire, qui n'a pas Phonneur de vous appartenir, c'est 
etre bien-hardi que de se hazarder à chasser si- librement 
sur vos terres sans votre aveu; sans meme vous en 
avoir prẽvenu par quelques essais, ou morceaux detaches, 
jettes ca-&-1a , > de tems en tems, dans quelques 
ouvrages periodiques, ou autre part. Mais, c'est le desir 
de me rendre digne de votre attention qui, apres m' avoir 
donnẽ la premiere idee de vous presenter cet ouvrages | 
me ins pu encore le corny de I EXEC uter, | | 


ien 
je Pres je paroisse Yabard Is 3 mon sis- 
ba- teme, peut- tre meme, A quelques uns, original, il 


di, sen faut bien que je le sois. Ce que je dis, ce que 
oit j'avance de nouveau, ou je suis bien trompẽ, Mes. 
est ¶ s1£vRs, ou je Vai, en partie, puisẽ chez vous. Si cela 


n'est pas, je vous ai donc mal entendu; je vous ai 
mal interprẽtẽ. Votre savant, votre illustre SEcretaire, 
M. DucLos, dit qu'il a trouve que nos diphthongueg 
sont composees d'un son trantitoire qui precede » & 
Gun son repdseur qui suit. Moi, j'avois, quand je jus 
cela, trouve & prouvẽ, dans ma definition des clemens 
primordiaux & constituants des langues parlẽes, que le 
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tem. physique fait ressence du von teczelle), & que la Ji. 
vation de tems constituoit articulation ( consonne). Dang 


Je mot Tu, le T-eu m'a paru auſſi tranſitoire, que le 


premier son de nos prẽtendues diphthongues le paroit, 
& lest Evidemment , à Voreille de M. DucLos. Le 1, 


m'a paru aussi reposeur que le second son de nos prẽten- 


duues diphthongues lui paroĩssent etre „& le sont en 


effet. Qu'ai- je conclu de 1a? Jai conclu que tout 


ce qui e dans les bornes d'une seule & meme de. 
finition, devoit absolument ẽtre de la 1 meme espece, de 


1 2 . Et je crois Wy bien conclu. 


| Alors le z ou y, le a, le e, le u, des mots A-teut, 
yeux, o-int R 04-1 , hu- it, ne m'ont paru que ce que 


les figures 5, j, v, u, &c. paroissent à tout le monde, 


& sont en effet, dans les mots s-eul, Jeux, v. int, 


gqu-i, &c. Et les memes figures i, o, ou, u, dans 


les mots pi- erre, pi-ece, fi- el, ni-ece; po- int, jo- int, 
vo-ir, fo- ire, po- ire, ero- ire; enfou-i; su-ivre, cu-ivre, 
nu- it, lu-j, &c, ne m'ont paru que ee que les figures 
t, „ p, I, r, & quelques autres, paroissent A tout 
le monde, & oat en effet, dans les mots st- able, r- alle, 
st- ade, st-Erile; — sc-andale, sc-orbut, sc-ander; — 
sp-a, sp-asme, sp-ectre, sp-atule, sp-erme, sp-irale; 
—pl-i, Here „ bl-anc, bl eu, fl-anc;—cr-1, br-as, 


| tr-ait, vr- ai, pris „ dr-ole, gr-0s, &c. Jai donc 
5 prononcẽ qu'il n'y avoit point de diphthongues en Fran · 
Fois. Et je crois que ] ai bien prononcẽ. 


* 


| L/ACADEMIE : FRANCOISE. in 


Je crois plus. Je crois , -MEs81EURs ; que je ne Pai 

pas invents; que je Pai tire de Vous, quoique' vous 
ne Vayiez pas dit explicitement. Mais, Vous VYavesz dit 

implicitement, en disant que le premier son, de ce 
qui s'appelle diphthongues, parmi nous, pouvoit s' ap- 
peller transitoire; & le second, reposeur. Qualites qui, 
comme je viens de l' observer, convenant parfaitement à 
nos sillabes Si, Mi, La, Fa, Re, & parconsẽquent 
2 la definition constituante & discriminative de nos con- 
sonnes & de nos voielles, considerees, non sous leur 
forme extẽrieure, mais dans leur valeur reelle & intrin- 
seque, comme des Articulations & des Sons, prouvent, 
d'une maniere irresistible, que ces pretendus premiers 
sons ne sont autres, au physique & au moral, que des 
consonnes, & de veritables articulations, que nos - 
YYEUX SEULS ont fait mEconnoitre à notre EspRIT. 


Ainsi, comme il en est de tout ce que je semble dire 
de nouveau, de meme que de cet article; & que, ooĩt 
dans cette Ax AL ys E, ou dans ma GRAMMAIRE, qui est 
actuellement sous presse, je ne reclame, & ne m' attri- 
bue d' autre merite que d'avoir, PEUT-ETRE-,: pechẽ le 

poisson qui nageoit sous la glace que vous aviez deja 
cassee, je croirois manquer au plus essentiel de mes de- 
voirs, à tous ceux memes qui constituent Phomme 
d'honneur, l'homme bien, si je ne vous faisois ici, 
| MessIEURs, l'homage public, & le plus authentique, 
d' une production qui , sans vous, n = peut-ẽtre JO 
exiſts, 
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encore ici devant vous une autre verite. Parmi les 


ADRESSE A M. M. DE 
Apres Vous avoir ainsi rendu., MEss1EuRs, ce pre- 


# 


mier tribut, que mon cœur me dictoit pendant que ma 


plume Vecrivoit , permettez a-present que je regonnoiees 


vertes qui se trouvent parsemees , tant dans ms | 
LYSE que dans la GRAMMAIRE qui va paroitre , il y en 
a quelques unes cependant dont vous ne trouverez peut- 
Etre pas la source dans votre corps respectable. Mais 


C est qu'elles n'y pouvoient pas ẽtre; il n' ẽtoit pas dans 
leur nature d'y prendre naissance. Et, quand vous y 
| reflechirez, Mxssizuks, vous verrez que, de tous les 
Etres, un natifest, an'en pas douter, celui qui a le moins en 


on pouvoir de connoitre, de chercher, de decouvrir , 


par lui- meme, les diffcultẽs de sa propre langue, & de 


Fanaliser. Un ẽtranger, savant & studieux, y est bien 


plus propre. II a le droit acquis de les trouver, il ne 
manque jamais d'en Etre frappe, tandis au elles 


. ups toujours, au natif. 
. 


Celui⸗- ci, de son cot, a pourtant le droit & le pouvoir 
innẽ de les debrouiller , de les éclaircir, d'y jetter des 
lamieres : mais ce n'est qu*apres que l'autre les lui a 
indiquees. Et ce droit du natif n'est fonde , que sur ce 


que lui seul possede ce sentiment interieur, qu'on ap- 
pelle Ge nze dans les langues, & qui en est toujours le 


seul juge, le rẽgulateur & l'interprète. C'est ce GE xIE, 
juge, regulateur interprète, & Createur, si long tems 


mconnu, dont mẽme on ne fait encore que commencer 
| L peine a a sentir J'influence, mw le vulgaire encensoit 


au "_ 


L* ACADEMIE FRANCOISE. 
pre- autrefois sous le nom @Uzage. Tiran fameax & cup- 


ma posẽ, qui n'a plus d empire aujourdhui que daus IL. | 


ou- BW de sacrificateurs que chez les superstiticux';' & dont le 


a- ¶ transcendant mẽtaphyſicien, d une main Hardie, brise, en 
en BY le niant, Jes autels. C'est ce meme Ge'xre: qui, ae 


-ut- WE tour tems, au contraire, & dans toutes les langues z 
ais a toujours triomphe, & triomphe encore, de ce vil esclave; | 
ans ucurpateur de ses privileges, qui comme une autre 2 


S ) pece de PROTE'E, sous des titres imaginaires, se repreduit 


les Bf sans - cesse devant nous; tantõt Urage '(tomniun) dd 
sen peuple, & tantot Laage (corrompn) de certains siecles; | 
ir, tantot Nage ( prłcieux & affect) des petits-maĩtres, ol . 


de tantot nge (capricieux- & intens) de certains | 
ien BW C'est lui enfin, ce GENE 8uperieur, dont le _ 


ne BW curnaturel sait, par des degrés imperceptibles, * 
les voies qui nous sont inconnues ; z ramener tout, — 


nous & nos efforts, dans l'ordre des loix. qu'il a Etablies; | 


& d'où resultent cet accord parfait, cette $olidits-Iti6 


mitable, dont nous ne saurions plus nier Pexistence dam 
toutes les langues, & dont nous ne sommes pas 'ehevie 
en ẽtat de rendre compte, faute de les avoir. reconnues 
assez tõt: & par consẽquent d' autant plus dignes a- pr · | 
sent de notre admiration, que nous n'y avioris encdte 
presque pas fait d' attention, que, jusqu'ici, nous les 
avions meme presque tout · A: fait ignorses. 


branlable, cette consistence & cette continuits de oon. ; 
sẽquences incomparables, cette uniformitẽ enfin in- 


rer 


 W ADRESSE A M. M. DE 
Pour en tre parfaitement convaincus, ouyrons seule, 
ment MRNW]AOE, VAUGELAs, BouHouRs & tant d*au. 
tres ouvrages de meme genre. Examinons le nombre 
de phrases qu'ils ont critiquẽes, approuvant les unes, 
condamnant les autres, s'efforęant d'ẽtablir celles- ci, 
cherchant à ridiculiser celles· là: sant, enſin, en engendrer 
quelques unes eux-memes, que d'autres rẽpẽtoĩent apre 
eux & tichoient, pour leur faire honneur, de mettre en 
vogue sous la protection du nom de leur pere &c. & 
rendons- nous compte de ce que sont devenus aujourd'hui 
tous ces beaux jugemens ? On sera sans-doute bien 
EtonnE quand on verra que la plipart des tours, des 
phrases, des termes, des expressions, des prononciations 
mẽmes, contre lesquelles ces Mexsieurs se recrivient le- 
plus de leur tems, se sont soutenues malgre eux, sub- 
sistent encore, & sont enfin .generallement recues au- 
jourd'hui par les plus scrupuleux critiques , sans vous 
Excepter meme, Mes8gEURs: quand on verra qu'au- 
jourdhui le torrent est absolument pour elles, qu'elles 
de trouvent par tout, dans toutes les bouches, dans 
tous les Ecrits? Mais on ne sera pas moins surpris de 
voir encore que la plus grande partie, de ces autres 

phrases, &c. qu'ils approuvoient le- plus, ou que, par 

respect pour leur naissance, & le rang illustre que leut 
Pere tenoit dans la Republique des lettres, on s'toit 
efforce d'&tablir, sont aujourd'hui mortes, ne se ren- 
contrent plus nulle part, n'existent ni dans la bouche ni 
dan les Ecrits de * que ce soit; que notre oreille 
| vouvereit 
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rouveroit meme Ecorchte si nous en . repe= 
er aucune. | | = 


? 


- Qu'en — Que ces See „ mal 
fondees. pour la plipart; faites par des auteurs qui: 
sattachoient trop à Vexterieur, à FeEcorce des choses, 


sans öser la lever; qui ne reconnoissoient, n'encen- 


-oient, n' adoroient que l'UsA0E, divinite factice ,. 
ot vuide de sens, qu 'ils croioient connoitre & qu'ils 
ne connoissoient pas; ces critiques dis je attribuoient 
de faux principes certaines phrases qui ne leur devoient 
pas leur existence, & en bätissoient d autres sur 


Tautres principes mal  enyi8ages » mal congus „ mal 


assortis. Que les premières, nces brusquement dans 
2 vivacitẽ du discours, ou heureusement saillies, i 


tchappees du fourneau, toujours ẽtincelant, des idées 
d'un Ecrivain fougueux,  Etoient reellement engendrees 


par | le. GENIE crẽateur & rẽgulateur | de la We 2 : 


andis que les autres, au contraire, formees de 
roid & en tãtonnant, n'<toient que le fruit d'un as 
semblage monstrueux de principes heterogenes, aussi 
mat appliques que mal entendus. Celles-ci ne sont 
plus? C'est qu'elles se sont Evanouies avec le tems 
comme des vapeurs 3 c est qu'elles ẽtoĩent compòsees 
de parties naturellement & reciproquement destrue- 
tives; enfin elles ẽtoient eontraires à ce GENIE crta. 


teur, regulateur & conservateur de la Langue. Les 


1 ne e donc . manquer de 
b Vubtister 


* 


5 ADRESSE A M. M. DE 
subsister, malgre le double d' efforts qu'on auroit pu] 
faire pour les detruire ; elles portoient la source, lc 
germe, de leur conservation dans leur sein. Les autres 
ne pouvoient donc aussi que se consumer d'elles- 
memes, que disparoitre avec le tems; malgre 1; 
meme quantite, & le triple, d'efforts qu'on auroit 
pit faire pour les prẽserver; elles portoient le principe, 
Ia cause, de leur ee dans leur composition 
| meme — 25 


45 Wo donc maintenant à cette Verite si essen- 

tielle, dont je vous parlois tout . A- Pheure , Mes- 
SIEURS,, que je voulois avouer & reconnoitre devant 
vous. Ces decouvertes heureuses que je viens de dire 
que je ne vous dois pas, & qui ne pouvoient meme Pas 
prendre naissance chez vous, n'allez pas croire pour 
cela que je m'attribue la gloire de les avoir faites. 
Non, MessIEURs, non; je ne suis pas si vain, Ce 
n'est nia mon GENIE, ni a mes talens, ni à mes lu- 
mières que je les dois. N*eusse-je eu que de pareils se- 
cours, elles seroient sans-doute encore a-present oi 
elles Etoient il y a cent ans. Je les dois tout - en- 
tieres au bonheur seul que j'ai eu d' etre chargẽ pen- 
dant quelques annees du soin de professer ma langue 
dans FUniverſite d' Oxford, C'est aux observations 
de ceux de ses membres qui, avec un caractere stu- 
dieux „ un savoir profond, & des dispositions tout · a- 
fait heureuses Pour tout ce 4 quoi ils s' addonnoient, 

i m 'ont 


_ n * 2 
45 - * 5 9 — 
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m ont fait Thonneur de prendre mes legons, que je 
suis redevable de la connoissance de difficultes quiz Jus7, ke 
_ qu” à-présent, nous avoient à tous echappe * & gui oouſ a4; 
auroient, sans doute, toujours Echappe. C'est a elles 
que je dois la decouverte de la mesapplication de.cef- " 
Y taincs regles ; la preuve de la supposition de plusicurs .- ke 
faux principe qui n' ont jamais existẽ; la conviction E, 
enſin, ol je suis aujourd'hui, de la confus ion & 2 
de la contradiction qui regnent dans la plipart de nos 
meilleurs Grammaires . Defauts que nous n'y avions 
point encore vus, & que nous n'y aurions peut- tre 


amais vus, sans les secours que j'ai regus ici sur 
cette matière.— Nous, MEsSIEURS, nous marchons | 
; Fl grands pas, en gens hardis & habitucs a leur ter⸗ . 
ein „qui en connoissent parfaitement les etres, tous 
les tours & les detours, trous, antres, cayernes , 
Wobstacles, embarras, abbatis, &c. qui sont au- fait 
es colines, des valées, des ẽtangs & des marais, $ il 
| y ena, du bois dans lequel ils vivent. Nous trou- 

vons notre chemin par tout & avec facilits, en con- 

versant mẽme quelques fois avec un autre, en pensant 

a d'autres objets que ceux qui sont devant nous. A 

pied, ou à cheval; en batteau, 4 gue ou 3 la nage, 
W tout cela nous est ident Tci, nous nous cour- 
bons un peu pour paſſer ; la, nous enjambons, rien ne 
nous arrẽte. Si nous usons de quelques prẽcautions . 
ce n'est que dans les endroits absolument perilleux , | 


escarpẽs, ou z eNyIronnes. de precipices ; & de ceux-là, 
b 2 1,15, © bp. 
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carte de notre payis. Un Etranger y est bien plus 


à tout. Comme il n'a que son compas, sa bous- 
prẽcaution; tout Varrete, tout reveille son attention. 
une ortie devient un buisson. S'il n'entrouve pas une 


cCieuse pour lui. II &arrete: i] cherche où se racro- 


en effet. „ N 


seul en état, de nous enseigner la mẽthode que nous 


nous n''en pouvons pas bien juger, nous ne sommes 


l'on est dumoins persuade de savoir: JPoserois meme le 


nous en reconnoissons peu. Tout ce qui ne nous 
paroit pas d'un danger si Eminent , nous le negligeons, 
nous n'y prenons pas garde; nous le passons presque 
en dormant, cela est indigne de notre attention. Nous 
ne sommes donc pas bons pour lever nous mẽmes la 


D. 


propre; il neneglige rien, rien ne lui echape. II voit 
tout, il examine tout, il mesure tout, il prend garde 


sole & sa sonde pour guides, it ne &'avance qu'avec 
Le moindre gravier lui paroit un banc de cons&quence, 
mention precise sur votre carte, la voila qui est vi- 
cher: il ne sait plus où il en est. $'il risque de faire 
un pas de lui-meme, 1 eroit perdu; — il se perd 

C'est done, remarquons le bien, celui qui ne sait 
pas qui a le droit incontestable, & meme qui est le 


devons suivre pour l'instruire. Nous , qui savons, 


wn, ow OQ m4 wy ln 


pas compẽtens dans cette matière. C'est, à mon avis, 
le talent le plus difficile a acquẽrir, que celui de sc 
suppôser ignorant de ce que l'on sait, ou de ce que 


prononcer impoſſible. Auſſi est-ce la raison pour la 
| | quelle 
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Huelle on trouve si peu de bons livres | rudimentaux, 


pans les diffcrentes sciences. 
De tout ceci il ad » Messeuss, que je ne me 
egarde donc que comme un très- petit instrument, 
dans la decouverte des verites interessantes qui con- 
ernent ma Langue, & que j'ai semees suivant leur rang 


dans differents endroits, tant de Pouvrage que j ai au- 


jourd'hui Vhonneur de vous presenter , que de ccux- 
qui le vont suivre; si tant est meme encore que- ces 
articles soient des dEcouvertes & des verites, jusqu” I 
present inconnues. Quant a moi je les crois telles , 
sans doute; sans cela risquerois-je de les publier, ris» 
querois-je de vous les prẽsenter? Mais je n'ose les 


prononcer absolument telles que je les croĩs. Je puis 


m' etre une fois trompe, & m' abũser encore - Cest 
donc 2 vous, MESSIEURS, a le faire . Il est meme 
interessant que vous jugiez de leur merite reel. Au- 
trement „cet ouvrage, d'une forme & d'un ton bien 


| diferens de ceux qu'on a toujours publies & qu'on 


publie encore, tous les jours, dans ce payis-ci, sur la 


mẽme matière, tous composes par des ignorans qui ne 


savent ni lire, ni Ecrire, ni parler, pourroit faire 
une impression dangereuse sur Pesprit de ceux qui, 
fondẽs sur cette difference seule, daigneroient hono- 
rer mon ouvrage de quelque confiance. Et je ne vou- 


drois pas avoir a me reprocher d'avoir trompe ceux que 


je cherche à instruire, A cclairer. C'est assez qu'ils 
15 , Paient 


? 


Vaient ẽtẽ, & qu” ils le soient encore tous les jours, par| 


toutes les absurditẽs nohvelles dont on ne cesse de les 
accabler sur le mẽme sujet; & par toutes les ancienne 
| que Von reimprime encore, sans que j'aille, par mi: 
* * le nombre de ces impoctures. ' 


Mais, gily a quelque keit dans mes observa- 


tions: si mes critiques sont justes; si mes nouveau 
principes sont vrais: je crois qu'alors il vaudroit bien 
la peine d'examiner, MEss1EuRs, dans quelques une: 


de vos assemblees ** jusqu? à quel point il seroit utile, 


« pour l'approfondissement des vrais principes d'une 
Langue, que la Nation qui la parle envoiat de tems. 
& en- tems chez une autre Nation, & y entretint, un 
1 membre, ou correspondent, de son ACADE'MIE, pour 
4 ẽtudier cette meme Langue en Fensejgnant.” Fe 
crois que cette question curieuse, propòsẽe meme 
comme le sujet d'un Prix Academique, produiroit des 
M Mork Es profondement traites & des plus interessants, 
peut · tre meme remplis d'idẽes neuves, & qui, mises 
ensuite en exccution , rendroient les- plus grands ser- 
vices à notre Langue, en porteroient Ja gloire au plus 
haut degré ou elle puisse aspirer, où elle est digne 
@arriver, & oli mon cœur * mon zele patriotique 
la 5ouhaitent, 


Je ne m'ẽtendrai pas davantage aujourd'hui sur ce 
tojee ; je reserve ce que je pourrois dire encore, pour 


le 


me 
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e concours, sil a jamais lieu. En Yattendant, per- 


nettez, MESSIEURs , que, j'aie Photineur de VOUS as- ; 
purer des sentiments de consideration, de respect, x = 


je la plus profonde veneration „ avee- 3 5a 
E N Hh rs 


Phonneur d'ẽtre, „„ 8 
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AYOA', that is to ſay, DiscovereD TowaRDs Ty 


fers to the time when the Author was poſitively eft4bliſ 


appears an old CasTLE built up with Dir ET BON. 


which the Author has quitted and abandoned, and whid 


nothing can be ſaid farther than what he himſelf has ſaid 


| Explication of the Fon ISsPIECE. 


HE Author appears here at the moment of his « 
tering the land of Tx ur RH. This Goddeſs who ſee; 
to receive him with pleaſure and affection leads him A 0 
Temple which ſhe points out to him with her hand. 
the top of the Temple is an inſcription in Greek 3 
as follows; ANENTMENOI EPI AHTONTA ENIAYTC 


LATTER END OF THE YEAR MjDCC,LXX1, which 


ing and perpetuating by the preſs, his flattering diſcovery 
there being no Dir HTHONMGSs in his Language. — In 
diſtant part of the picture, far remote behind the Author 


TazirxTHONGs, QuaDReIPHTHONGS, &c, in another Lani 


is falling to ruins.—On the front of the piece are gathere 
r the XXII. Canons engraved on ſtones of Attic 
marble, ſuch as the Author found them in the Land oi 
Tzurta with the Number on each of them. But, that th@ 
Author might not be accuſed of too much preſumption 
and of ſetting up himſelf as a man who ſhould ſuppoſe the 


either on the ſubject itſelf, or on ſome other adjacent matten 
and circumſtances tending to a further illuſtration of this 
new ſyſtem , ſome other ſtones of Cakons appear ſcatterd 
here and there in the ground as yet undigged, which may 
one day excite the. curiofity of ſome VIxTVOSL, who may 
attempt to go and examine thoſe too little known Region: 
-—The whole ſubje& is drawn from p. 155» of a wo: 
oY See there. 


: 1 ry We | 5 | 5 rb 1 

| 's.U mbedils;; might be ſappoſed 

n ſort of protection againſt in inconve- 

hiencies N ks, , 2 well as Ladies, 
eeds no  Picface: 7 ws „ "Pp 


bad one, the Author aſſumes the vile 


- 1 F 


acter of a hireling Mentor procured by a = 


fond Cou niry- -Mother to o guard her pretty 5 
Wittle Lap-Boy, of twenty, from the inſults of 


- 


c .-- as 8 


. 


w 
F 


* 
. 
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xxjj, NO PREFACE. 
the Town.— —* Take care, Gentlemen and 
Ladies, don't vou ſee t 
* ah the only. ſon and darling of 
46 Lady M-—w—d of D—nfhire? Can ? 


there be a more  deſpicable-employment? ? i8- 
+ 


* 


This Book, it muſt be confeſſed 1 is che 


| 

1 Author's 5 favourite child; but he leaves him wi 
fight his way through all oppoſitions. He 

will neither oſtentatioully provide him with a 


guard, „ nor ſervilely implore the partiality ] 
of. the Public in his favour 15 He muſt te. 
turn Victor, or be brought back on bi 
| ſhield: - not ſteal through the Enemy's 
camp under the ſunckion of a Fgſe. port. — ; 


duch are, and ever were, ne. Author) 
well-known principles. a 


40057 ; | | | . | N SIVX 


1 PREFACE 


brave, and reſpectable hoary Ho RATIVS 
Jof his Countryman the GREAT Con- 
NEILLE 8 who to the objection | 
Que vouliez-yous qu i fit contre trois: ? 
heroically anſwered as a true Roman, 


Quin uoνj,œ 


To this We therefore . there will be 


No PREFACE, —lt's object is to throw a 


light on a path hitherto covered with dark= 


neſs, T his Plan either 1s, or ' Is NOT, 


executed. 91 it be executed , the merit 
| of the wotlk is it's ſecurity. If it be not, 
it muſt fail of ſucceſs; and the Author 
wiſhes i it not to exiſt one moment beyond 
the time of it's being convicted of error. 
3 „ _ —There- 


exif, 
Sin or SWIM „ Vaixcxs o Mobs IR ; 
is his motto; and he: thinks. like that old; 


* 
= 
— — —  — ____——_—_— = ——— * 
hn kn * 
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Alas — V —— ů ͤ w — AI. -w 8 5 


no PREFACE. 
— Therefore een let it go, as Ov1 ' $ 


vent before it, with theſe two verſes of the 
Poet, only, and wo PREFACE Vs 


£ xxiv, 


Parve, nec invideo, ſine me, Liber, ibis in One: 
. Vade: ſed, INCOLUMEM re Deus, only, ferat, 


— — 


r »» 


The Author apprehends he could have ſaid no- 
thing in a PR ETACE, by way of elucidation of the 
ä ſubject, defence or juſtification of ſome of his tenets, aſ- 
ſertions, opinions, &c. but what may be met with in 
the body of the work itſelf, as may be found there 
in referring to pages 41, 54, 68, 79, 92, 114-15, 
126, 146, 153, 163-68, 256, 261, 283, &c. &c. 
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1 the MECHANICAL and RATIONAL 


ALPHABET. 


Faults, - | Read. 
Table I. MONARTHROSEMS MONARTHROSES - 
Table II. POLYARTHR OSEMS POLYARTHROSES 


Table III. MONOPHTHOFGS MONOPHONOSES 
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; QUESTION and: ANS WE R. 


—— 


L. „ , 


he primary Elements of Lasboae Es, ae! in 
general; and thoſe of the F RENCH, | in particular. 


: 2 AT do you mean by LANGUAGE ?- 


I W = Axs I mean that ART or POWER with which 
7.4 man is endowed to communicate his thoughts, . 


C Qursr. What 5 natural and maſk rational diviſion 


| which muſt be made of any language whatever, previouſſy to 


che ſtudying of it? And in what 1 E are we to conſider 
chat art or poæuer of man? | 

3 Aus. Languages are naturally divided into srox En and 
z Warming and it is in theſe two Sen (ann 
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2 "ANALYSIS OFTHE 
as the Ar of sPEAKING and the AAN of WRITING) chat, 


previouſly to the Kadying of — * we are by 
ider it. 


Qussr. Which of eſe tus arts do you imagine pre. 
ceded the other ? 


1 - Ans The arT r of rr e moſt certainly. 5 


Quesr . What are the primary and fundamental element 
of languages conſidered as e ? 


Ars. Rariev errors and een, LA 


QuesrT. What are the primary and fundamental clemeny 
of languages conſidered as written + | 


A. Comoxants a. , 


| - What correſpandence -is there between Pres 
forts of primary and fundamental elements „ 


Ans, 8 in auritten B correſpoal 


with AK T1ICULATIONS in * ones: _ VOWELS ce 
reſpand with soul, 


Quz5r . What are we: @ onde e ard 


PHABET? 


00 


An. We are to - e a compleat colleGion of al 
5 the figures or letters, employed in the repreſentation of then 
real javnds and articulations, contained in, 2 g 


ä 3 


Quxsr. Give me the ALPHABET of the Regen ans 
GUAGE, 


Axs. The 8 like other me —_— la» n. 
&uages, has no ALPHABET of it's own. |  Quusr, 


J. k, L. M, N, o, P, x. 
2 — 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 
Der. eee eee * 


Ans - Ih Rowan ALPHABET, 


9 „ 0 | 


er Give n me that alphabet, as it is is commonly ks 


at the head of F rench grammars, . 


Axs. He 1 c, i E, G, H, 
Pp Be Fa 


F; . 
T, 9 ; 
n How many figures "I this collection a 


= Prvs AND TWENTY » | 


Quesr . Is this liſt of g and nary fpures,- A — 
collection of all the articulatious and ſounds come; in = 
Faench language? | 


Avs. Ne, far . uu. 0 
our. Why i is it not? 


Ans. Becauſe that ſet of iges was 1 not roriginally invented ; 
for the French en | 


) QUEST .. Was it invented then for any of the moders law 


Pe, 


Abe Ne; it was { hu th Latin links ; for which, we : 
muſt ſuppoſe „it was then n and perſect. 


 Quesr. Des this alphabet , or ſet of figures, which I ſee 
now made uſe of by moſt of the DS. languages 3 uit 
perfectly any of them 9 | 


Ans No: it aw none porſeitp: they are alt obliged to 
make uſe of ſeveral combinations, to ſupply the number of 
- > figures 


R ANALYSIS'OF THE 


contain? 


of the azTICULATIONns and sou, contained in their Jan- 


| that i is to ſay almoſt half the quantity they really have ? 


- figures together, and aſcribing to that combination the d 


figures wanting in it, in order to repreſent all the arties 
lations and ſounds contained 1 in each of them 5 


QuzsrT . How many articulations does the . or ſet 
of figures you have juſt ſhewed me, contain 3 


; Axs. TEN TY 1 


* Abd how many articulations are there © in the | 
Face —_—_ | - | A 


= . AND TWENTY « 


er . How many ſounds are there to be found „ in n he 
alphabet we were juſt . of ? | 


Ans. Only FIVE, 


Qursr . And how many does the Fzzxcn LANGUAG: 


ens Ws Wore — yak: 


Ans. Fivs any TWENTY . 


Quesr . 80 that 2 the preſent ſet of 3 called ALPH4- 
BET , now made uſe of by the French for the repreſentation 


guage , falls ſhort, I find, of Tyree AND TwenTY - 


Ans. It is preciſely as you ſay. 
' Quzsr, Pray; how do wy remedy that defect? 


| Axs . By as „ AS we ſaid was the caſe with all th 
modern European languages, two, three and often mor 


0 - 


ſired articulation or found. 
Q £57.08 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. - 
' QuesrT , I ſhall defire you to give me, ſome other time, a 
compleat lift of all thoſe combinations made uſe of in the 
French language, to ſupply the deficiency of their borrowed 
' fet of figures or alphabet: as for the preſent we may con- 
clude this day's converſation with the pronunciation. of the 
| laſt mentioned figures according to the French n of 
uttering them, | 


= Aus. The French pronounce them chus—( TE LEARNER | 
ProxouNces) Ls | 

25 Queer Pray; ſuppoſing you were obliged to convey theſe 

= fame ſounds, by writing, to an abſent perſan ; how would 

= you repreſent that pronunciation, in Engliſh ſpelling ? 

S Ans. If I ſhould be obliged to ſpell the articulations ind 

. ſounds, the French give to the alphabet, after the Engliſh 

5 method of ſpelling 1 [ would do it thus: awe, bay » Jay, 

au, axe, f jay, ao, ce. vowel, ce-conſonant, awe, 4, 

= ”, , owe, pay, tue, air, I tay, 1. * at, 

; ee-greck „ wed. | | 4 

} | Quesr. What ſound do you mean I | mould i to the | 

; you employ in 2 of ſome n 5 | 

A- That which is found in the Engliſh word nay 

| Quesr. What muſt J underſtand of thoſe figures to which | | 


you put no ſpelling at all, ſuch as /, I, m,n, ro? 


Ans. That they do not differ, in the leaſt, in 1 3 
from the method of pronouncing them, in Engliſh . 


|  Quesr.. The only difficulty , which remains with me now _ 
is about the ſpelling of the figures g, «, and 9: I do not 
find myſelf, I think, much better aſſiſted, in the utter- 


ance of them „ from your . „ than I was before. A | 
| NS. «6 


8 ANALYSIS OF TRE be. 


Aus. What you fay is true; becauſe there is no ch 


thing in Engliſh as the pure articulation which the Freneh 
give to their g before e and :; neither is there any very clear 


ard ungueſtionable example of the real ſound of their 2: as 
for the 4, the difficulty , an Engliſh month finds in the arti- 


eulation of it, is owing to nothing elſe, but that which Hes 


in the utterance of the vowel 4, which it takes for it's auxi- 


| hary ſound. 
QuesrT. What muſt we do then in ſuch a caſe ? 
5 Ans. If any aſſiſtance can be drawn, from written di- 


rections, for want of audible ones; perhaps the following 
may not be totally uſeleſs. _Ift. the Engliſh g feems 


in it's alphabetical articulation to preſent a complication of 4 


before it, as it were 4 gee: the French, on the contrary, 
pronounce it without that complication , fo take but the ſe- 
cond part of the Engliſh articulation, thus, geay. —IIdly the 
French # is nothing but the realiſation, into a ſound, of the 
wind which people make with their mouth, in blowing upon 
a hot liquor, to cool it: and, to utter it, the mouth muſt be 
ſet in that very particular . The 2 of the Engliſh word 
cull. u. ſon ſeems alſo not to convey a bad idea of that 
ſound ; ; neither does the ai of the following, z-ui-/axce, 


purſ- =ut-7, recr-ui-t, Jutce „ Fui-t, - and 4 Jews more of 
this kind, 


- A Fane 


} 
N 


4 5 ＋ 18 * ; Li i 


or 1 K * 


2 R KE NCH A LT HABE T. 


SUCH AS 1s COMMONLY 
[nd at the HEAD of FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


* ä 


| 
| N Number.. Fi igures. 25 | Pronunciation, 
- - In Engliſh . Sounds. 
. | 4 #5; -#- J Awe, 
: 2. B , b, a» > Bay 5 
Zo 5 * Say . 
. 1: Þ, „ T7. 3 Dey. 
5. „„ „, © Aye. 
: 6, | 535 F „ ' £0 fo Z 7 F., ; 
=] 1 | | 
| 7 G, BB, g Jay - 
| 8. | H, h 3 5 . | 
"py ö 5 Ee. Lac . 
100. Pi Ke. (corſonne) 
mw ; 5 „ > Kawe, 
| I. | 8 L. 
13. y M., m, MM, NM 6.4 | 
; 14 · N, at, F., N. 
ä 15. + © O, 03 Os Ove. 
156. „, p. P » Pay F 
17. Q. , 7 Kue. 7 
18. BWC Air. 
19. 8 9 1425 J. 3. 8. 2 
20. Ws: bt g Tay ; 
21. 9. 5 4 | ve, 1 
22. 4. 8 V5 Vo Vay. 
23. F — . 4 7 _ K 18 
a „ Jo: Js r of cot” 
25. 2 2 " 3 2 . _ -5t wag | 


+, 1 The u, conſidered either alone, as a letter of nat, or as that aux- 
tary vowel employed to affiſt in the articulation of the conſonant 75 is al- 
ways pronounced, in French, like the ve of the Engliſh word f- ue an 
the vi of ſuch others as the following; v. g. [-wi-t, ſl- Ai · ce, purſ-ui-t, | 
rect ui · , n· ii · ſance, and a few others. 

N. B. The vowels a, e, i, o, u, are here repreſented fin the column 
of Engliſh correſponding ſounds) aw-e, ay-e, e-e, 0-we, u- e, with an e 
mute after them, to expreſs a kind of ſoft breathing, or protraction, with 
which their pronunciation is always terminated , -when vamed alone In the 
alphabetical order. Therefore they ought all to le drama little long, with 


chat gentle and ſoft aſpiratian which is found terminating the articulation | 


of the following Engliſh wards : are, jaw, flaw, guaWws Were, in 
| ſee, frees doe, . toe, true, blue, clue, due, &c. & c. 


LECTURE 


* 


* 


P aan ana, a. RR A HR, 


©  EenAaLlLySlIaOoOF THE. 4 


CANONS OF CRITICISM 


| Dre. EF ORE we proceed any farther, in the in- 


a 
— ee, 64 — 
* — watts, af — 9 * —_— 


I. E. > TURE I. 


WHICH AZZ 10 SERVE AS A 


CRITERION, OR STANDARD, 


For THE | 


Determination of the real Qa LI x of certain conteſtable Az. 
TICULATIONS and SouNnDs of the FRENCH Lancuace, Ti 


veſtigation of the ſeveral combinations of fi- 
gures , made uſe of by the French, to ſupply the deficiency 


of their borrowed alphabet; let us, if you pleaſe, lay down 


ſome neceſſary definitions , that we may be ſure , henceforth, v 
to take one another's meaning perfectly right, and be Nit 
able to recur ſometimes to them as a ſtandard and an {Wl th 
invariable criterion. I begin then thus. You told me, if 
I remember right, that the primary elements of languages, 
conſidered as ſpoken , were articulations and ſounds ; which, 

in written languages, were anſwered to by thoſe figures 


which are called conſonants and veel. wins = | P. 
FR 1 remember 1 did tell you ſo: and f it cer- 
tainly is. 5 N ſu 
Quesr. Pray; as a firſt ml to refer to, in caſe any diſ- 
pute ſhould ariſe upon any particular element; give me a cl 
clear idea of the ſource whence thoſe two ſpecies of ele- 
tr 


ments, called a nope and 4 vowel , or, an arricelatis 


and * ; 


Axs. 


FRENCH ORTHOGR APHY. 2 
Axs. Articulations and faunds both proceed from one and 
the ſame cauſe, ſource or principle; viz. the flowing of the 
air, from the lungs, through the trachea ..-. A dicker * 
in the accidents Re rn that Howang + 


QuEsT . Be a little more explicit ; ad tell me 1 
what thoſe two elements conſiſt of, to produce that unity in 
principle , and difference in n conſequences ? 


Ans. They both confi of matter and form. | 


*F - 
5 R 1 SA Nt 


9 What i ks the matter 27 


* 


Axs The matter is double; ; 1. the arn ; REP che the 
[TRACHEA y/ or VOCAL rung, through which 8 air is 


Qurer What is the form? arr dams En 


Ans. The form is double likewiſe £ At. that f the 
vocal tube, the alteration of which is occaſioned folely by 
it's dilatation or contraction: and then that which attends 
the * of ſpeech, at the time ef their contałt, or appulſe. 


e What are thoſe organs? 207 
Mu 1 42470 | | 
Kos - There are five; the run ar, 45 Tonus, the 
PALATE „the TEETH , and the LIPS., 


1 198 a. 
4% - £44 - 


Qs How can theſe Al the fpench , bes 
ſuch principal parts in it, and be called the organs of it? 


Aus. By their action 1 l themſelves , each 5 in 
their province , and as far as they are able, to the ſonorous 
evacuation of the air, emitted from the lungs J along the 
trachea , "_— hs ay I 2 


10 AN A L vs 158 o F T UH E 


out of the larynx, but the air flows ſmoothly all along 
| elſe does this ade P 


Quesr. What is the effett of that action? PE, 2 


Aus. It eielaces that Ldterr which is called cit 
or conſonant ; and that contact is that very accident, mentionelf 
before, which the flowing of the air, along the vocal tube, i 
liable to; and which produces , as we have already ſaid, tha 
difference of effect i in the GON of principle, or cauſe . . 


QuesrT. And 8 all the five organs ſtand ſtill, and 
do not form the leaſt oppoſition to the eflux of the air 


the vocal tube, without any ſort of ROPPage » what _ of 


Ans. A SOUND, or vowtr . And now you have pre- 
ciſely, without knowing it, given the moſt:charaReriſtical de. 
finition and deſcription of that element. Therefore, let u 
lay down the following axiom . A worwel or ſound is the reſul 
and the effect of a certain particular form, or fituation of 
the vocal tube, at the moment of the emi//icx: : a — of 
articulation , 15 the reſult and the effect of a certain Prey | 


fa of a certain particular n 5 ' | 
ar - "Woo does not that certain particular action of if l 
| the acting organ, 488 a organ into. 2 certain Particular form = - 
likewiſe ? „ = 
con 

Ans . Yess it , certainly p does ſo. 
| Queer. Well s IT ſhould think there * hy Fe as well thi 
as action in the = ? = 
| 
Aus so there i is, 1 ww 


. 171 it „is as 1 0 with reſpe to articy- 
bations; z I muſt add ** that ĩt n to me as if the vocal tube 
| requitei 


= . 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 11 
— ther Dvabihatet plated engl 
ain particular form, which produces a certain particular 
. whence it would reſult that there would be 
Wound a4ion as well as form in the inſtrument of the ſounds, 
2s there has been found form pere 
yhich produce the articulations . n f | 


Axs. I allow that. wy 


we — +> 3 


Quesr ; If you allow i it, then þ being both 4 8 
form, in the fabrication of both /ounds and articulations; the 
onſequence muſt be, that the very eſſence of the difference 
vhich you aimed at eſtabliſhing , by the definition of thoſe two 
liſtinct elements, is deſtroyed; and that there is in /ounds and 

vriicalations a — 5 without a difference? 


uy w uw cn 3 4 


as 1 beg your . there ĩs a diftinQion and a Gif 
Wcrence aka and this difference is, that the action, which ſets- 
the vocal tube in thoſe certain particular forms which are each 
productive of a ſingle and diftin& ſound , does not make part 
of that found, but is only preparatory to it: the action of the 

tube muſt , and does, in fact, precede the entering of the wind 
into it, and, conſequently, the ſonorous emiſſion of n air, 
hich alone canine th — | 4 SEES 


" A And is is not that the caſe with the icli, or 


conſonants? | _ 2 * eg 


Axs . Not at all; che acbion of the organ 3 part of 
the articulation : nay ; it, even, in fact, conſtitutes the articu- 
lation abſolutely and intrinſecally . The action of the organ, in 
ſhort, is as much coinſtantaneous with the hatching of che 
Wound, as it is OP for two diſtin and 4 1 
to be. | 


* * 4 


oof pact" nai [Gr 
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- Quysr + I think I underſtand you now: and I conclude; 


from your definition , that we can deem that only to be a clear, | 
pute and tree vl, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, which 


we ſhall find nennen n ſound. 


4 


"Ants . This 1s the true tate of the caſes and of his fn 
you will find but very few. 


Qussr. Why, I thought they muſt all beſo, and coul 
„ eee me they not? | 


Axs. No: — indeed, © be quite Rense, 


n Theſe there 
fore (like the French ſounds @ and e) anſwer, in the aricet 

| ſenſe to the definition given of that clement of ſpecch called x 
——— 


Query. And pray, what are thoſe which do not 


hrs Some ethers (be the French Sends: 55 23 4% 0 7 
not anſwer it in every reſpect. Some of theſe ſounds require forf 
theirutterance , the particular ſituation of one organ; others, | 
the particular form of another; and ſo on. By that mean, 


they become a kind of mixt breed, which a delicate en 
cannot condeſcend to rank among the pure and genuine 


ſoaunds., whilſt they ſhall be found, as they are, acting both 


parts: that is to ſay, that of a ſound or vowel, when pre- 
| ceded by a conſonazt or articulation; and that of an arti 


: fun num. e e eee 


nr 1 ould never have fſpegte that. 


Ans. — for i 4 Wks ſpecies of — 
vowel, hitherto not enough attended to, or conſidered in 


it's true light, which has thrown ſo much darkneſs upon the 


analyns of human * and puzzled ſo many gram- 
marians . „ 


e 00 


at. _ A a #Saa TY 


ws 2 a a 4s. 4 a cc. 


FRENCH OXTHOGRAPHY. ug 
 Quesr. Enn —_— 


Ans. Milled by ir epts; e e ee 
generality of mankind are, to grant their material ſenſes too 
much power over their reaſon and judgment; that etror hav 
been the inſtrument of thouſands of . 


— ths gina pts ages 


Geer. 1e will always be band G, 1 deliovs, * he 
man productions 40 


Axs . It is not the miſtake itſelf Eben os) reprovs'3 ic is 
the perſeverance in it; owing to the habit of taking for 

granted what ſhould , on the contrary , be looked into, 

: queſtioned , and minutely ſerutinized. Whenever that is che 

caſe, it muſt prove the ſtumbling block of ſuperficial writers. 

who are always bent to follow other's opinions, without taking 

the trouble of _— themlelyes _— bottom of things . 


1 — The dicovvery of your new ſpecies of vowels , 
ires riſe in my mind to a ne queſtion. Pray, belt me | | 

n it poſſible to aſcertain ſuch bounds or limits to the roviy = 
me leave fo to call your organs of ſpeech) with whith 5 5 
d out your confonants , as to fix the point of the area where | 
WY theſe defift from working, wager og I 


Wenn arms, 


= Axs. No; and to anfiver your ee I wilt 
en you , that it is with thoſe two ſorts of elements as with the 
arimal and wegerable kingdoms. They melt fo , one inte 
W another, that it is impoſlible to fix the point where the n 
_ and — other . . 


OY 


Quer. How « eat + you bender cis conceivable o me 7 


Ta > 2 4 
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Ans. The cauſe of that is owing to the very nature of the 

thing itſelf .. A little attention, to what we have ſaid, will 

foon-make it evident. If the definition of the ſound, or vowel, 


is, that it be a free and uninterrupted flowing of the air, from 


that end of the vocal tube, which reſpects the lungs, to the 
other end, which reſpects the Jarynx : and if that of the ar- 


ticulation , or conſonant , is, that it be all the poſſible ſorts of 


ations and oppoſitions , of. any kind whatever, which can 


be played upon the thus ſonorified air; It reſults that there 
can be no ſufficiently diſtin and even real and inconteſtable 


Interruption between the articulations and ſounds, ſo as to 


bear a line of r e their RO 


domains. I . 


be ? 

| Ans. — the ſharpneſs of thoſe actions, which — 
duce articulations, may be infinitely increaſed and decreaſ- 

ed: ſo much even as to loſe, ſometimes, it's perceptibility . 


The throat principally „on account of it's vicinity to the 
vocal tube, is ſuſceptible of decreaſing it's action, ſo imper- 


ceptibly, as to fall into a kind of amphiarthroſis, as, a phyſician 
would call it, and render it almoſt impoſſible to judge whe- 


ther there be motion at all, in that inſtrument, or not; and | 


therefore whether the audible accent, which reſults from 
it, is to be ranged among the Jounds or arficulations 6 


1 1 ſhould be very much obliged to vou, if you 
would be pleaſed to enter a little more minutely 3 into the mes | 


Ghpniſma of this . 


4 


 Ans. With all my heart: I will, as much as I can.— 


The wocal tube , trachea, or wind pipe, like any other pipe, is 

terminated at each extremity by an orifice. One of thoſe ori- 

ces reſpects the _ » from which i it receives the air. The 
| | other 


er- Isg confeſs I cannot ſee yet ao | 


BOS I SO 7 ae. on hone hs a+ ee i 


p k 
Wk a... __ r 1 


2 


French ofFHoctarny. 4 
other orifice reſpects the larynx , by which zr 35 crowned it 


terminated , and where the air is rendered audible and fo- 


norous. Now it is to be obſerved , that each of thoſe two 
orifices have a particular play or aktion which is peculiar to 
each of them, Should the air take naturally and ſpontane- 
| ouſly it's courſe through that pipe, and produce a ſound; it 
would be, moſt certainly a pure one; quite deſtitute, as It, 

is eaſy to conceive, of all kind of foiling of articu- 
| Jations whatever. All the dilatation or contraction of that 
inſtrument, being antecedent and merely Preparatory” to 
the ſonorification of the air, could produce, as it really 
does, only various qualities of ſounds, and not one articu- 
lation. Then there would be no difficulty E bounds 
and limits. as would determine and aſcertain preciſely where 
the kingdom of one of thoſe elements of ſpeech called arti- 
culations ends, and where that of the other, called ſounds, | 
begins, But, unhappily , it is far from being the caſe .— 
The air, when not vehemently forced, is always at leaſt de- 
ſigned, by a particular will of the ſubject and a certain 
:mpulſe, though ever ſo gentle“, to be conducted into the 


W vocal tube. This produces an action upon the ſound at the 


lower orifice of the pipe reſpecting the lungs , vulgarly known 

under the name of Ho, or, aſpirate articulation; and which, 

= you know is more or leſs ſenfible in ſome words. When 
vt ſenſible at all, if it was poſſible it ſhould not „ the product 

is a powel or 2 9255 when . + it is a conſonant or erti- 


— 


FORE, —. £ : 8 


* W o! Canen VI . 

+ Hence * 3 of aſcertaiaing the real power of the Hebrew 6. 
gures Y, , I,. )., N, N. which the Maſchviazs would bare. 
all vezrelt, ge the Maſeorites maintain to be all conſonants, It is moſt aſto- 
niſhing how that diſpute, like ſo many others upon trifles, which are 
found ſometimes dividing the - world, engroſſes however the repablick af 
letters for theſe two laſt centuries and better; without the ſpectstors being 
able to reap , out of all the learned arguments thrown from a certain fide of 
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giculation : and fo neck far that orifice . The other ori. 
| kee, which reſpects the /arynx acts ſometimes it's part like. 
wile; and, by attempting to ſhut itſelf, at the moment of 
the evacuation of the air, ne at the other end ; and 

Framing 
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the contending parties, but a few frivolous , 1 and 1e obzeklios, 
accompanied with a torrent of fatyrical and abuſive expreflions , with the 
grofieft injuries, the moſt ſordid and vileſt invectives; and Nor on ſolid | 
replon, not one categorical anſwer, — if 3 do not miſtake, 28 I hate 
read and examjned both fides of the queſtion pretty cloſely , and with a perfeſ 
indifference for either, I ſhould be inclined to think that ſach rating is 
owing to nothing but 2 want of either of the parties underſtanding , and 
their not having really ſettied, the main point of the queſtion: and 
conſequently , not underſtanding either each other, or themſelves , 
| gtneral caſe indeed, as may be obſerved , in all the faſhionable controverhies; 
where, to the diſcredit of mankind , literatars, and philoſophy, it i 
dut too common to. ſee a multitude of loquacious writers entering boldly the } 
Bas, and filing out a heap of old, trite and ſtale arguments » ten thouſand 
times told before them by their predeceſſors , with no other view but to in- 
_ @ulge the vanity of having their names making one among the number of 
corabatants in fuch a cauſe. - As for my part I am quite of opinion, that the 
litigation ſtands determined of itſelf in the very expoſition of the MAS 1724 
and the charaFer 7 they aſcribe to the conteſted Ig uren. That character i 
thjs : the four figures v,n „ F. No (Abachang) , ſay they, are guttu- 
gals z the vis a palatial, and the J a labial, If it is fo, all contelt is, 
5pſo fatto, and muſt be, at an end; and there can remain no more difficuſty, 
For, might there not have been ieee principally before their 
captivity , when their language ſtood pure, genuine and uncotrupted ag it 
became ?fterwards , a greater number of plays of the trachea than we know 
now, and than they can even know themſelves at this time, fince they had 


See Hovzleax's preface to {| Tzxr constipEZD &c , by one of 

 Racines Hebraiques , p. viii. and | the ęreateſt enthuſiaſts and moſt 

following. I botheaded writers who ever appeared 
+ See moſt of the reflexions re | upon the ſubject, Norman S$1zv- 

marks and obſervations &c . upon the |-wRIGHT , printed for Millar 1764- 

| Hebrew text, &c . and in particular | LL 1 See Canon III. 
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Feming to offer ſome oppoſition or reſiſtance to it, produces, A 
Ir the inſtant of it's yielding, or giving way to the exploſion 
f the air another Kind o obſcure and guttural articulation 
| meant 


W 


ple, without doubt, that they had ſuch : for the Nelb, for example, is 
full of cramp articulations (ſuch as El) which are known no where aſe 
Europe, and which nobody elſe , but they, cart utter. But, without re- 
rung to that old, uncouth , and, notwithſtanding , too little known laa- 
page, have we not our neighbours , the Dutch and the Germans „ both 
ified and civilized nations, in whoſe Ianguage we find, at this very time, 
Wonancity of ſuch guriuraꝶ as are abſoſutely unknown to the French, and the 
ian, and even to the Engliſh , their moſt near kin? Has it not been, at 

| times, a general obſervation , that the more northern and barbarous, unpo- 
ſhed and uncultivated a language i is, the more gutturals and aſpirates are 
hund in it? Is there not even, in a certain province of France, in the neigh- 
purhood of St. Malo, a particular articulation HLo, Intirely unknown to 
be reſt of the nation, and which the inhabitants of that province ſeem to 
ave preſerved to this day from the old Celtick ? What would there be then 
wonderful in the Jews having had, at a certain time, ſeveral ſorts of 
tturals which we know now nothing of, not can know? y and which de- 
foyed,, loft, forgotten, or neglected, muſt neceſſarily » by reaſon of the 
km onſtration we have siven of the aptitude of the articulations and founds to 
it one into anbther, leate behind them but the ſounds which they 
ſei before to precede, Then thoſe hi afe ignorant of ſuch ar77: fculaticnt, 
piraticns, or ergaſtronimies (if vou pleaſe'tocall'them ſo) havingever exifted ;- 
„in ſhort, of the method of uttering them when they did exiſt yinfift ones 
cir being the vowel itſelf which is there wanted ,— Such. is, notwith- 
ending, the true ſtate of the diſpute which divides now the Mefrtevianr and 
te Mcſorites, Buth in the right, however; and both in the wrong, they. 

: to be pronounced. The Maſchviahs ate richt, without doubt, to at- 
k and deny the antiquity, genuineneſs, authenticity, &c. of the 
dels points ; thay inconteſtably betray their late origin, invention and fabri- 
an: they give the Hebrew reading a'charaQter of moderniſm inconſiſtent | 
ith the real ſyſtem of pronunciation which" ſhould be found in ſo ahtique 
xd original a language as they would have it to be; and, if the'firft ſpoken 
y man , that language muſt certaialy be an utter ſlranger to the ſchewas of 
either * kind , the quieſcens or the mobile. — The TY are right too, 
deny there bei Ng any figure in their alphabet repreſentative of any pure 


7 See Canon XVIII , 
: D 5 ſound: 
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meant and repreſented. . Ko, or ici 
e 


Quxsr. So 3 in your opinion there i is an nancy F 
tween the Ho and the Ko or 9 | 


a un, * = P * 1 a; a” a pa 

rere NEO - L207} DOE RY CO ea ia — as, — en pork T6, aud * 
pe N P 7 A * wr 
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ate «$0 — a one chat they are RIGS found tak, 
ing one another's place; ſome nations pronouncing with a K | 
or Go, the ſame word which another pronounces only wi hun 
2 Ho and contra. But it is not much to be wondered at, we 
we reflect they are both of the ſame organ, and formed ow 
at and with ent of that n; 3 the other az and with tee 
other end. 


| - Queer ain me with a few examples. uh 


Axs. There are plenty in every language: ' «#7» A 
rad xuua for example, are both the ſame word in Greek, ſuf 
 JactanTla, bragging : in Latin, f-c-ubi is often uſe 
for. f. -ubi , and ER, a boar, is plainly drawn from the Greei 
xampo; Kc. which ſhews inconteftably how ſome choſe to realiꝭ 
the aſpirate into a guttural; ſome others to ſink the gutturdff 
into a mere aſpirate; which, after all, was nothing more thaff 
playing , ſome the lower end, ſome the "_— * of the 
vocal * . 


—_— 5 8 —— — > ** *** 
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N found : ſo it muſt be if it is an original language , and · one of the fit whid 
man ſpoke . But the Maſclevians are wrong, becauſe they cannot find os 
what kind of articulations ꝙ and , Ns J. I, N, might have been an 
their power is loſt, to inſift upon their being vowels of the ſame nature a D 
ſpecies , and anſwering the fame purpoſe as ours in the practice of reading; 
and they ſhew themſelves as fully inconſiſtent, in that reſpect, as the Ms 
 ſwits are _ and. inconditeat | in the Oy of their yn . 


Queer 
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ö Qursr. A few examples, drawn from nearer home, 
Would perhaps be more — to ſome , and A 
: to all, | TY 


Axs. May be fo: thercfors 1 malt be intel liberal of 
hem. The Engliſh word non, in French is Corne and 
Wn Iriſh the ſame xoxw. Hug in Cornwall; and 4buf?g, in 
Welch ſignify equally favert. Centum, in Latin which was 
undoubtedly pronounced kentum , is inconteſtably the ſame 
word as the Engliſh word hundred; there is but a mere ſoften- 
Wing of the Cos into it's aſpirate Ho. Aru, rarw, garau, 
ccording to the different Dialects of the Welch ſignify 

equally rough , ſharp , uneven ; a proof this, that words be- 
pinning with a vowel, being ſuppoſed to have an aſpirate 
along with them , took formerly a Ko, Co, or Go, or left it 
Waceording to fancy. In North Wales they ſtill pronounce with 
che guttural Ko, what in Cornwall and South Wales, they 
Wequally pronounce with nothing more than the mere aſpirate; 
Forexample; Six, in Cornwall is hu{þ; in South Wales buzch ; 
nd in North Wales it is Zhuelb: to-Swelb in Cornwall is burdbi, 
Wn South Wales Bzydbo, and in North Wales 4buydo , c. The 
EE ngliſh have added a guttural to a word they have in common 
ith the French and Spaniards „and where both theſe 
ut an aſpirate To gabble in Engliſh,  bablar in Spaniſh ; | 
and habler in French, are viſibly the ſame words, though 
bey differ a little in their meanings. The Spaniards ſay 
alſo harriero for the French carriere, in Engliſh carrier, and ſe- 
veral others . In ſhort, do not we find, in the ancient record 
of the French hiſtory, that they have written Hilperic and Kit. 
* which they ſpell now Chilperic, and pronounce Sgilperic? 
Do not we find there likewiſe ſpelt and pronounced, with a 
trong guttural aſpirate, Hlotaire and Hlewis ; which they now 
pell and pronounce Clotaire and Clowis ? There would not be 
great difficulty found in retrieving the real ancient utterance 
of that af] Pate ne , principally before an Lo, fince the 
D 23 | be 
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Malo, ſay ſtill at this time une Hlef, une Hloche , a» Hloifte 


un Cloitre , &c. &c. an unqueſtionable' proof this of whaſfi 
I faid before, that the Ko, or it's weak ꝛonſort Ga, is no. 
thing but the realiſation of the He: or, to ſpeak with mon 
propriety, that the difference between Ho and Ko or Go 1, 


inhabitants of certain villages in the neighbourhood of gt. 


(a key, a bell, a cloiſter,) inſtead of ane Clef, une Clocke 


that the farmer is an indeterminate artizulation , and ter 
8 a determinate ME | mn g 


rer Does the ;afeterminate artianlaan. Ho renlifs 


or run into any other determinate articulation, beſides i it's tw 
con aste L n Ge? „ OTTEWD N 


: | | tl 
is . Fer ; it does into a great many more. The inde. 


terminate aſpirate Ho conducted, without any ſtoppage at the 


larynx, towards the roof of the mouth, and there termi. 
nated by a tremour or quivering , realiſes into the pala 
Ro: conducted directly to the teeth, without any ſtopping ui 
the way, it realiſes into the four dental-febilants- So, 8 H, 


Jo, Zo: it realiſes again into ſome others, which, for wan" 
of a proper character or figure in the alphabet to repreſent 
them, requiring a combination of ſeveral together with} 


which I could not properly make you yet acquainted, will be £0 
better deferred till another opportunity bring them naturally 


in their right place and order. And in ſhort, to tell the 


truth, it realiſes into all the poſlible articulations which tu 


the organs of man are capable of producing, and even into . 


all the Sounds ; which has given room to fome- grammarians 


to call i it the mother or matrix of all the conſonants 3 2 


. QuesT, How is it bonne for the Ho to realiſe iwal Wc! 


| the ſounds . „ 7 


Ans, 
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| Axs , There is nothing ſo eaſy to conceive, ſince it is 
: {elf the principle of all ſounds; and that no ſound can be 
— re 5 


unt Do ſounds admit of any diftinQion 2. 
Axs. Ves; they aue divided: into two claſſes; the u. 


A riour and the exteriour ſounds, 42 


Quer. What do you mean by te jr? 


** 4 Thoſe eg like the French 2 3 E of aha = 
La and a, are —_—_ within the yocal tube, 8 at 


the larynx, . 
eu. What gr exteriour 5 


| "feud | Thoſe which, like ha F rench 4 e 1 of 5 2 


Ws words ni, c-5-ne, and d-, are formed in the mouth, out 
of the vocal tube, and require ſome = from hs 
inſtrument within which they are formed. 4 I 


Queer. What kind of afiftance can the — len 
to the vocal tube in the production of a ſound ? | 


Axs. A very good one : that of lengthening the vocal 


tube by ſetting itſelf in a certain particular form for that pur- 


poſe . By this artificial lengthening „the ſonorous firings, 


like thoſe of any other inſtrument , admitting of a greater 
number of diviſions, become capable of producing a greater 


number of ſounds . "But all thoſe founds, be they of what 


W claſs they will, have always for firſt Pepi a n 


mobile, the Ho. 


Qursr, 


| laſting and durable; and which may be perpetuated, ad inf. 


. PECANS EPI IATESD — F . 
— C er err * 
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other . 


ſome grammarians among the conſonants, or if you pleak iſ 
the articulations , as well as among the ſounds of the lan- 
| fipated at laſt the thick fog which had for ſo long a time 


ſound) has not yet diſſipated that which is ſtill ſpread over 
three more of the ſame nature, and of which we ſhall have an 
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Quesr . What are the ſtriking character, by which I ſhallf 
be able to diſtinguiſh a ſound, and an articulation conſideri il 
each ſingly in itſelf, and in compariſon with each other? 


Ans . Nothing fo eaſy: that is a /ound or vowel which is 


nitum, without any the leaft alteration ,.That is an art. 
culation or à conſonant which is ſudden, ſhort , tranſiton 
and inftantaneous : which cannot be perpetuated after it is 
uttered , and requires an inceſſant iteration of action to oh. 
tain the very ſame identical effect. Hence nothing ſud. 
den, ſhort, tranſitory and inſtantaneous, can be a /ound: 
nothing of a lafting and durable nature, ſuſceptible «f 

being perpetuated ad infinitum, can be an articulation, 
Such are the characters which conſtitute ſeparately each of 
thoſe two productions of the ſonorous faculty of man, 
and the points in which they differ „ when e to each 


QuesrT 4 think I have ſeen the French ; wich two pech BF 
over it thus (7) and. which ſome others ſpell  , reckoned by WF 


g 


Aus. It is not Jens ſince they have been fo 4 as to 
grant it that place. But the ſame ftroke of light which dif. 


ſtood before their eyes , and prevented their diſcovering the 
truth on the nature of this fgure (and I may even ſay that 


opportunity to take notice, when we come to treat of the 
| pretended DIPHTHONGS of the French. language. . | 


a 
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W QuzsT. But; pray, how is it poſlible, in reviſing 
Wc characters you have juſt given me of the ſounds and 
alations, to conceive that #2vo ſuch diſtin&, oppoſite and 


nem appear to me, could be thus blended one into another ? 
Axs. It ſeems very range, I muſt confeſs: and for all 
Poly to the mould wherein thoſe ſounds are caſt , to the place of 


triour ſounds alone, (and all of them) are liable to; and 
which zone of the interiour can ever be. But of this another 
ime: I will content myſelf for this inſtant to preſent you 

Pith a ſet of canons you deſired of me at the beginning of 
{ur preſent converſation, and which I beg you would read 
ind digeſt with a ſcrupulous and particular attention; as, 
hen we meet again, I ſhall have often occaſion to recur 


liffculties which may ariſe. Each Canon is accompanied with 


trations , underſtand it the better; and never paſs to a freſh 
ne without being fully convinced of the precedent. In 
Hort, they are all connected together like the links of a 


Phe preſent , permit me to recommend, particularly, to your 


enſonants and vob ls, or articulations and founds , and which 
ſhall repeat here, as being often to be called upon for the 
Peciſion of difficulties ſimilar to that which you propoſed me laſt 
bout the French diezre/ed i. Nothing of a ſudden , ſhort , 


1 — —S guy % * 


and durable nature, ſuſceptible of being perpetuated ad 
inſinitum, can be an articulation,” And ſo much for 


aingly incompatible , beings as you took care to make 


N Bat it is the true ſtate of the caſe, indeed. But it is owing 


Heir formation; conſequently, this is a fate which the ex- 


> them , as to a book of law, for the ſolution of the new 


Proofs , that you may by a ſeries of examples and demon- 


chain, and ſo riſe one from another, that not one could be 
paſſed over, without throwing darkneſs upon the next, and 
Imoſt deſtroying the whole. In taking my leave of you for 


nemory the laſt comparative characters which I gave you, as 
Ponſtituting and eſtabliſhing the difference of eſſence between 


* tranſitory nature can be a ſound. Nothing of a laſting: 


a 
— — 22 — r ——— AR 


CANONS OF CRIFICISM, 


„ N ach 
RTIC ULATIONS or CONSONANTS alone are « en- 
truſted with the meaning of words: the ſounds or vowel 


1 are not; or, Conſenants alone, not vowels, have a right 0 
Wo | contain and convey the ſenſe of words. 
| 


— — — - 
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V Foie | 
— 1 * Voealium mira variatio,” ſays Junius in his Anglf 
it Saxon Grammar, exemplo unius vocis, rurbam ſignifican- 
tis, oftenditur: ut, mænegeo, mænego. mænigeo, 
% mænigo, mænigu, mænio, mæniu, mænygeo „ Mmane- 
ws eo, manigu » manixe, mano, mene eo „ menexo, 
11 * mene qu, mentzeo, men!zo, memu, menio, menu Wl 
VT uiginti modis.“ Juniuss Gram. Anglo Sax. Then after tha 
example, which ſeems copious” enough. he adds; «In 
ot dialecto Dano Saxonicà, litterarum multo uberior eſt yz 
<< rietas: invicem etenim mutantur,”” ¶(ſucb and ſuch) d 
which he gives an immenſely long lift, after which he ſays, 
Hinc factum eſt ut vocabula” quædam plures, eafque 
„ maximè inter ſe diverſas, ſignifieationes induant; cujus 
& rei illud argumentum apertiſſimum eſt quod ſubjiciam ex: 
« emplum, Br quod & bie, byze, beg, beaz', bel, 
_ << beah , ſtriptum reperias. Hze pro ratione loci inter. 
hs — ſunt diverticulum, eme's corona, gemma, V2 fab- 
« mitt, flectit d& c. To this example of Junius F ſhall add 


s 


FS, 
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mother taken from the French language amang many which 


Y: „ may be met with in that lan- 


E 
6 
5 


The four articulations prtr, variouſly intermixed 
* han or vowels offer the thirteen following words, beſides 
he twelve perſons (fix of the londitional and fix of the future) 
hich five of theſe words, being verbs, have alſo a right to; 
5 cakiog in all forty-eight words more, which , with the 
Whicteen abovementioned , form an amount of Teventy-=tlrts 

| words confting of the fole articlations prer. | | 


P. i- r· a· · ., 10 be 0 nir , fo fr a aur. . 
Pra- t-e-r- ie, piracy .  Pr-#-t-e-r, to bend. 
P.: r- i- tr-e, to appear. Pr-e-t-eu-r, a pretor. 
P-0-rt-e-r , to earfy Pr-&-t-w-r-e, the pretorfeip 
P. o-rt- eu-r, à carrier. 40 Pr. a- t- ir. e, the pretorium . 


Po- rt-ie- 2 Pr-#-tr a 
ae porter. Wag , e 


to hh 42 . 1 means of only doubling the laſt 
, another emen BYE +, ao be added . NS 


From all this, however, let not any conſequence be 
drawn which ſhould in the leaſt be detrimental to this 
Caron. Though, here, the ſounds ſeem ſo eſfential to 
che ſenſe of the words, as to ſuffer a great alteration from the 

Wubſtitution of one /ound for another, rotwithſtanding the 
Canon holds good ſtill in every reſpe& as before. It only 
hen appears that the caſe has been this. When man firſt 
thought of contriving a method of conveying his ideas to an 
fabſent perſon, he invented character: which ſtood for the 
thing itſelf , and which, moving in the mind of the abſent 


ouncing of the word adapted to that object. Such is ſtill 

che caſe among the Chineſe, whoſe language, never written, 

has never been broaght down to this time but by tradition, 

om mouth toe mouth, Such is even among us the 
| ER writing 


Wpcrlon, the idea of the object, left to him the pro- 
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writing of the figures 1763; which, repreſenting no pam 
cular word, but a whole complex idea, leave to tif 
reader to ſubſtitute the proper terms alloted for the expre 
fion of that idea, And ſuch was the firſt effort and oy of te 
human mind, | | 


m— = is Vf. ME TCTIT 


? 


The 1 was to invent figures to e ſpeech, | 
Then man could not be ſtruck, at firſt, with any thing mor 
than articulations: and it is impoſſible to expect he ſhoul 
have been able to ſeparate them from ſounds. Hence « 
come the Hebrew, all con/onants without voabels, and al BY 
the ſiſters of that language, the Chaldean, Syriack , Ara | 
bick, Coptick, Phenician, &c. which followed the ſan: 
plan. In all thoſe languages conſonants alone were «i 
the eſſence of words, and ſo little regard was paid u 
ſounds, that they had not yet the leaſt notion of attending Mi 
to their ſhades Such was the ſecond effort of the huna 
mind . | _ 


a. 


The third was „when man, more poliſhed and of mor: 
delicate organs, perceived, by the preciſion of his ear, thai 
there were different ſhades of thoſe ſounds : and tha 
Spoke, Plague and Cyftom, for example, when ſpoken pre- 
ſented to the ear ſome difference, which was not diſcovered M 
by the eyes in the figures . When this difference of 
ſoun dswas firſt diſcovered , had it been natural that figures of 
the ſhape and ſize of the others, had been at once invented, 
as Houbigant would have them, to place between the other 
figures? No; it is an abſurdity to ſuppoſe it, and to expect it. 
When among us, even now, we content ourſelves every dj 
with a mere little ſpeck, or ſtroke over a letter to change i 
into another. The French e, with a circumflex thus (e) 
over it, is as different a letter from the obſcure e in le, me, 
ne, te, ſe, &c. and from & called acute, with another 
accent over it from right to left, as a is from «, and botl 
a and from i. Notwithſtanding ve content ourſelves * 
A a im 


"""® - a a. @ A as. as BR i ee Ee , 
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» ſmall mark over that e to produce that difference. There- 
ore it was natural and wiſe that the firſt diſcoverer of ſounds, 
gaould think of no other directions, for indicating the various 
mades of thoſe ſounds, which the figures admitted of in 
ertain caſes, but ſome ſpecks, ſuch as the Ma ſoretical wowel- 
points, placed under, above, or in the figures, as we do ſtill 
now by a cedilla under a c, 50 an accent , Ora titile over an & 
an , an o, or an 2. | | | 


N K. 


Sf 


* 1 
— 


= 


When then, will you ſay , did the vowels come to take place, 
and range themſelves among the other figures of the alphabet? 
ne place and rank they occupy now in that alphabet will tell 
you. When the harſh articulations, aſpirations and gutturali- 
ties, which ſome figures were inveſted with, and invented for, 
were ſmoothened , ſoftened and loſt. Then they went for 
Wi ſounds or vowels, firſt ftep: and in time were afterwards repeat- 
ed after each of the other conſonants inſtead of dots and ſpecks 
under them, ſecond ſtep. In ſhort, experience and refine- 
ment of the modulation of the human voice, diſcovering ftill 
more ſhades in the ſounds than the figures repreſented, and 
being ſhort of invention in cutting out and ſhaping figures 
WW pleaſing to the eyes, to range with uniformity among the 
other figures, man was forced to recur again to the old 
method, and call ſpecks, dots, and tittles to his aſſiſt- 
W ance, as we may obſerve it practiced in theſe very days. . 
Third and laſt ſtep. 


S =, 8  E= #:* 
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80 that in time ideas and words multiplying , /ounds , or 
vowels, indeed, lent ſome aſſiſtance, and helped to vary the 
different ideas, which might be expreſſed by the ſame con- 
comittance of articulation:; becauſe it is natural for man to 
make uſe of all the reſſources which are in his power. But 
orticulations did not loſe yet, however, the leaſt of their ori- 
ginal right to the eſſential ſenſe of the word in the compoſition 
of which they entered: ſince, if we conſult the Greek, 
and generally all the dead and living languages, we ſhall 
| : - E 5 alway 


8 
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always obſerve that their dialects preſerve the ſame conf : | 


upon that ſameneſi of articulation . 


4 


nants, and change but the ſounds to expreſs the ſame idea: 
and that in every language the articulation of the conſo. 


nants of every radical word is always. preſerved in the deri 


tion of thoſe ſame words; becauſe the. ſenſe nn intireh T | 


It is owing to chat principle that the e Engliſh ſay Strong T 


from Strong, pronouncing the g hard in both as in gap: and 


Stranger from Strange, in both which they pronounce 1 
ſoft like j in jaw. So the French, the Italian, and Spa- 
niard, the German and all the languages do, have done 
and muſt do. Fhe Canon, as we ſaid, ſtands then in iti 
full force, notwithſtanding the examples pr tr and I 5 
above mentioned, and ſuch ſimilar. In ſupport of this Cann, 


inſtances without number might be brought. B-a-t, for 2 
example, in Saxon, B-aa-t in Swediſh , B-oa-t in Engliſh, 


B-oo-t in Flemiſh, B-o-t in German, all fignify the ſan {i 
thing from the CELTIOE Bad a barge, a ſtiff, a Aocp, 1 
weſſel, &c .——B-a-l, B-e-I, B-i-l, B-o-I, B-w-l, in the 


ſame language, the CeLTicx, ſignify equally Head in the 


proper ſenſe. F-a-n, F-e-n, F-i-n, F-o-n, F-, 
F-w-n, F-y-n, ſignify again equally high , lofty , tall, xc. 
in the ſame language.. Sar, ſor , ur, &Scotobrigantun i 
« ſcary ſunt, **ſays Baxter, idem quod & Armeniis Aaur, 


* Perſis ſciur, Anglo-Saxonibus Sun hodierniſque Angli 


« Sowr quod quidem AacexBUM, & figurate 1RacunDUY BW 
% ſonat. (Baxt. Gloſs. Art. Sarua .) And fo thouſant 
of this kind might be collected. But as, with a little a- 
tention, every body is capable to find them out them - 
ſelves, either in ſpeaking , reading or travelling in differ 
ent provinces , it is enough to have pointed out here a fev 
of them, to ſerve as a guide for the diſcovery of the others of 
the — kind: and this is ſufficient to ſhew that ſuch 
etymologiſts are abſolutely guilty of abſurdities who, beginning 
mechanically their liſt of commutable letters by the letter 1 | 
2 50 8 SA 


Wand continuing thus , in the alphaberical order, dowy, to the 
ietter Z, make a long and. tedious mention of the inter- 
: changeability of certain vowels together » like à into e, into 
i 1, into Fe &c, 


Vor figures, conſidered: by their ape and alphabetically. It 
is by their powers , their qualities and the various ſhades of 


; garly ſpeaking , vowels, will be found of very little and ſcarce 
any uſe at all. The reaſon, this, why antiently in the 
eaſtern languages, conſonants alone were at firſt judged to be 


u, words, and vowels were, as we have obſerved, left to be ſub- 
for BY ſtituted at the reader's fancy, and CORTE EE each of 
„them for every « one of the reſt . 

me 7 

2 This Canon, and the od broughti in ſapport of it, ſeem 
be then very much in favour of the ſyſtem of the Hebrew ak 
he BF phabet, conſidered as deſtitute of vowel figures; which left 
„it intirely to the experience of the reader to ſubſtitute to 
c. every character (roix vi) the proper ſound which was re- 


quired enn, to che 2 inferred from the content. 


was not even intirely left out yet among us a few centu- 
ries ago: fince we may ſee by Junius's Etymologicum Argli- 
canum that the P. Saxons neglected to expreſs them be- 
fore the liquids, looking upon them as being abſorbed in 
| thoſe figures: very likely, as I ſuppoſe, becauſe in the 
common way of uttering or naming theſe pretended liquids, 


placed before, and that cuſtom prevailed then already in 


66 quam 


ES 
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| Nothing 1s fo idfoulous as to treat of commutabilides 
: ſtrength they admit of in their utterance , conſequently: ſyſte- 


: matically , they are to be treated of. Then ſounds, or, vul- 


f the only eſſential figures to be drawn in the writing of 


It appears that this method of leaving out the vowels 


in the alphabetical order , their auxiliary vowel is generally | 


* 
" 
- 
. * 
* : . 
<a a R eu 3 — — —_ — . um 8 5 
— # — RI ents — — 3 —— Ie. 8 PR de 
* * 5 5 4 
5 0 2 7 5 r 
* . p 8 2 "= ——ñ——ß— — 4», OBE BITE, ts nk 01, 2 — 
8 J * d 8 $a ns 4 6 0 
1 c . * 8 — N —— — +. NN — * 1 8 wa 
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arne r THz 
« quam abſorbent vocalem præviam, ut pote in ſe incluſam; i 
« ut, ypeyl pro ppepel, ſulphur . Gothis SUITBA.” | 


„„ „ 


In an enquiry into the commutabiliey of figures or letters, 
(rorgirn) if regard is to be paid to conſonants alone, not 
to vowels; of the former nothing but the power muſt be at. 
tended to; the ſhape OP * aſide, over looked and 

neglected. 


* 2 1 8 1 —_ "WR" N anne! 3 


7 „ͤ 2 7 


Before attempting to trace any etymology „it is neceſſary 
to aſcertain the power of the figures in each of the ſeveral 
languages whence the root is to be drawn, or where the de. 

rivative is to be placed. Therefore, Firſt , Lexicographer | 
of dead languages as well as of thoſe which , like the Chineſe 
or Welch, have no particular character of their own, and the] 
Etymologiſts, ſhould be very careful to give at the head of each 
of their works a key of the power they have aſcribed to every f- 
gure they make uſe of. Secondly, Thoſe, who peruſe an etymo - 
logical work, ſhould always make it their buſineſs to know, be- 
fore they open it, what countryman the author of it is: 
or elſe, it is impoſſible to make any thing of the examples | 
and quotations, and to underſtand the affinity, which is in- 
tended to be ſhewed to exiſt between ſome words. Let the 
ſame word out of the Chineſe, the Hebrew, the Arabick, 
the Iriſh , the Corniſh , the Armorick, or the Welch, be 
written by a Frenchman , a German, a Spaniard, an Italian 
or an Engliſhman: that ſame word will ſeem at firſt fight 
like five different words which have not the leaſt connexion 
one with another. But when you know the particular power 
which each figure bears, in the language of each of thoſe five 
ſcribes, then you may ſoon diſcover the affinity of the fi 
| gures by the ſameneſs of utterance . | 


Thi 
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This obſervation was neceſſary to guard againſt the danger 
of miſtaking” the power of certain articulations, ſome of 


| which taking uo figures, which, in a certain particular 
language, are endowed with a certain power, and in 


another with another, might have been conſidered as ſo 


many contradictions when repeated under other articles, 
vich other figures of a known diſtinct power. The Italian, 


C Ho, for example, being very different in articulation 
from the French C Ho, obliges us to range this articulation 
under two different articles, as interchanging with figures of 

two diſtin and different powers. The Italian C Ho conſidered 
as endowed with the power of Ko, is found ranged with that 
figure, and it's various conſorts Cs, Qo, &c. But, when 


WM confidered with the power allotted to it in French, viz. the 


Engliſh S Ho, then it muſt range again with this laſt and 
it's other conſorts So, Jo, Zo, &C. and ſo on for all other 


L | figures of double and various powers. 


The power of figures is not then inherent to the figures, 
but intirely arbitrary. Hence the Italian Co before e and i is 
the repreſentative of the Engliſh CH and è contra. Cicerone, 
cecità, cena, cibo , are pronounced lüke if written in Engliſh, | 
chicherone , chechita, chena, chibo, according to the Engliſh 


| power of ch in change , charm , chapter , Kc —0n the con- 
| trary the Italian C Ho correſponds with the Engliſh Ko. So che, 


chi; pecchiamo , pecchero , &. are pronounced te, ti; pectiamo, 
pectero, &c. according to the En gliſn power of Ko, in keen, 


| keep , key, kill, &c. and is therefore very different from 


both the French and Engliſh C Ho.—The French C Ho is 
one and the ſame thing with the Engliſh S Ho, the German, 
SCH, the Italian SCI. In Freneh, for example chat, chien, 


chou, cher, chef, &c. in Engliſh ſhade, f aft, ſhed, Hip, 


ſeirt; In German ſchal, ſchach, ſcham, ſchael, ſeheit, 


oe " „&c. In Italian ſciatica, ſciarpa, ſcienza , ſciolto, 


begin all by the very ſame identical articulation , 


{1 Tt herefore „ in this _ the different ſhaped _ C "_ 


SHo, 6 CH., and SCI, muſt be confidered as being be 


as that in the four above mentioned languages, with /av0, thre, . 


culations, but as ſimple ones as that of Po, Do, Lo, xc. 
Again, if this did not prove it, on account of the conteſtible. 


P Ho, in two figures which every one knows to make bn 


aſſertion beyond all doubt. 


done, the alphabetical order in treating of the commutability i 


die la langue Bretonne & c. might have been infinitely more ſer- 
| plan they have all adopted , they had better digeſted thei 


letters. In the manſer they have proceeded they have only 


be ANALYSTS OF THE 


one and the fame figure or letter, ſince they are endowed, t 
bat with one ſame identical power, and are, in their reſpetiin . 
language , the nnn it. 7 


| Now, if the Hebrew @, with the dot on the right fide, | 
is alſo the repreſentative of that power, there follows the 7 
cleareſt demonſtration that articulation: , though repreſentei : 


and ſometimes more figures, are not for that complex ar. 


neſs of the real power of the Hebrew W, there is the pow i 


one with the fingle figure Fo, and which places the abor Bi 


From all this, we may RF ſee * ile great at ö 
abſurdity it is among etymologiſts to follow, as they have all 


of figures. Epwarpd Lnurp's comparative etymology which 
ſtands at the head of his Ax cRKOLOGOIA BerTannica;Þ 
Mr. BuLlLzT's Exemples des divers changemens des lettre U 
des mots ufitts dans la langue celtigue; and the fimilar obſervx 
tions of Dow Le PeLLeTIER at the head of his Di&ionnain Wil 


viceable to the learned, and thrown a great deal more light 
on the true ſyſtem of languages if, inſtead of following the 


work , attended to facts, and followed the thread of the ope- 
rations of Nature in the expoſition of the commutability of 


added darkneſs upon darkneſs , and elucidated nothing. 


Therefore, to underſtand this Canon well, we mult confider; i 3 
as chere are five organs of articulations , namely (Firit the Bi 
” | throat, 17 


8 


1 
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oLroat, and the lips; then the three intermediary ones the tongue, 
Wt he palate, and the, zezth,) ſo there are but five principal 
in and diſtinct ſtrong articulations Ko, Mo, Ro, So, „Lo; each 
, ff which admits of ſeveral degrees of relaxation or weakening 
n the utterance , A to the following 


Mo, in  M-a-m-a. 


= | 3 Po, in P-a-p „ 
l. r) Ke, in 8 * 255 „in F-i-f-th, ) ». 
. -Go in G-a-g. < 2 
nt f 1 5 a | " 4 Vo. 5 in ads; 15 
«| NON — 
_— — | = Ln 
: - | 2 So 5 in 8-o- ſs „ 
"1 | in Sh-e. 
Al. = q Ro, in R-a-r-e. 8 _ ” ents 4 
6 „ 
2 ; Le. in L-u-II. 
„ To, in T-a-t-00. 


Do, in D-z-d. 
No, in N-oc-n., 


LING, DENT, 


Now it is impoſſible to form any other articulation ſtronger 
than Ko, Mo, Ro, So, Lo, are each in their reſpective 
organs: nor is it poſſible to form any one which ſhould take 
it's principle from any other cauſe or ſource than the five 
W abovementioned. Whatever elſe articulation may be either 
ſound or diſcovered now among ſome of the dead or living, 
but unknown, languages (or even in our own) muſt abſo- 
5 lutely fall nike one of theſe Sve claſſes as an — de- 


Ib Wenne. has = 
ot * 
5 . 


mixture and blending of tauo or three of thoſe organs together, 


{ſeveral different organs co-operating in the formation of af 
atticulation , is, for example the Hebrew , or French di. 
reſed 2, or Engliſh y in youth, and ſome others which ſhall ef 
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ral, afterit has been ſunk as low as the aſpirate Ho. 
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erroneouſly admits ſometimes of tauo or three different cat: a 


them to appear in alternately , we ſhould ſoon find how thi 


view ſeveral times as undergoing ſeveral alterations „ when if 
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gree of relaxation: or, it muſt, at leaſt , be the product of: . 


Of the iſt kind, I mean as an Asiana degree of rela 
tion of a certain particular organ, is, for example Wo ui 
Me, and ſome others which we ſhall have occaſion to mer. 
tion in their proper places: and that Wo, is an additiondf 
degree of relaxation of the labial _ . 


Of che ſecond ad, I mean as a mixture or tins | 


..... To EO RnY 6193s) ch: 


taken notice of in their turn. This i or y) which, undef 
three different ſhapes or exteriour appearances , is but on : 
and the very ſame identical power, is formed by the mutulſ a 
aſſiſtance and co-operation of the throat , the tongue, and the 
teeth altogether , and ranges, notwithſtanding , under Ku 
an additional degree of rejaxation , or ſoftening of that gutt-M E 


Conſequently , „it is eaſy , at the very firſt inſpe&tion of de | 
above Scheme, to remain convinced of the many abſurditia 
which muſt abſolutely . follow from conſidering the alters 
tions which words 1 hitherto undergone, and . 
ſtill every day continue to undergo, ſo unſyſtematically a 
to neglect, as is too much done, the power of the figure 
(cexia) and attend to nothing but their ſhape. ShoullÞ 
we conſider for a moment that this ſhape, intirely arbitrary, : 


forms to expreſs but one and the ſame power; while two d 
three different powers have often but one forgle form betwer ſh 


inconvenieney muſt abſolutely bring the ſame word to ou 


undergoes none, — * as of beigg ec 
„ 1 
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fatal and deceitful conſequence of paying regard to the alpha- 
betical order only in the enumeration of various interchanges 
of figures in man 8 3 


3 


BIND r 4 2 
= 3 * WES E043 Ss YI GET 3 ; 4 22 


That the Ko, e , which] is a — fhould chatgs 
into a Po, which is a labial , as it is found among the Greeks , 


who uſed to ſay xe, and xws, (quomodo) owooo; and oxooo; quan- 
Ius, &c. and among the Latins who borrowed from the Greek 
their lupus from Auxog and Jpolium from oTXuAoy; or, that this ſame 
Ko ſhould be found moving into a To, a l. ngua-dental, as 
when the ſame Greeks ſaid wore and vers (when) ar and 
ae (elſewhere) and the Latin guis from 7x: that this Ko, 
in ſhort , ſhould change info many more of this kind, I 
ſhall willingly admit, and find even, in running over all 
ſuch and the like liſts, a pleaſure proportioned to the vaſt 
erudition contained in ſo curious a collection, fo elaborate 
an enquiry But when I ſee CH mentioned as changing 
into J, as in Ba- ch-oll, or Ba-j-oll , for the zether jaw of a 
hore ; or into 8, as in Dour Ch-ach or Dour S- ach for a ftag- 
| nating water ; Or into G as in Y-ch or I-g-en for an Ox, &c. 
muſt I not firſt be acquainted with what power I am to conſi- 
der thoſe converting figures as being inveſted, before I 
can form any judgment of the pretended interchangeability : 
oftered to my conſideration , and to the * of my 
- W ſores ? 


=. > - & 


SE SA > gs a Ro T9 Tray et; J2J;ͥͤĩ 7 iVy An hf nao, 


Se Ee N Kr 5 8. 
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If Iam not made an—_— with thoſe powers, but left 
intirely to my own free choice, or to the mere chance of 


+ taking them as it will happen, it is plain, that in the firſt 
o | inftance given, of the words Ba-ch-oll and Ba-j-oll compared 
together, there will appear to me no interchangeability at 
1 all, between ch and j, if I happen to give the CH the pro- 
ur nunciation of the Engliſh SHo. Then I can certainly find 
no other difference, between thoſe two powers, but the mere 


; weakening of a frong fibilant into a weaker one, comparatively 
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ſimilar to that of the Fo into Vo in the words Wi- e and 
Wi-w-es, Kni-f-e and Kni-v-es, &c. It will again be jut 
the ſame if I come to compare che other inſtance of Dar 
Ch- ach with Dour S-ach . , 


If, afterwards, I ſhould bappen to pronounce the next 3 
Propoſed C H as a Ko, then I ſhall find again no more inter- 
changeability between it and the Go, when compared toye. 


ther in the words Y-ch and I g- en, than I found between i | 


and the Jo and So in the other words; becauſe CH Ks, is to 2 
Go, what So is tt, C H=S Ho, and CH = He, to 1 ; Te 
Do's 3 K r. | 


[Air if, on the n I begin at firſt to aſcribe to 
CH the power Ke, when I compare them together in the 
words Ba-ch-oll and Ba-j-oll, Dour Ch-ach and Dour S- ach, 
and then that of SHo in Y-ch and I-g-en, then I allow there WW 


being a real interchange of figures in the quoted words, be- 


cauſe I find a real one of powers; ſince it preſents to my ear: i 
a guttural changed into a ſibilant in the two firſt quoted words, 
| and a fibilant into a n in V- ch and 3 — 


There 1 is then no truſting to che ſeape and A of the f. 
gures , for judging adequately of their real interchangeability 


between each other. So far from it, that ſometimes the 


more ſtriking and widely diſtant , one from the other , two 


figures, propoſed as being interchangeable together, will 4 
appear to. the eyes, the leſs they will be ſo to the ears, and 


in reality: nay , they may even be both the very ſame iden- 
| tical powers. As an inſtance of this kind, the French CH 
and Engliſh SH might be brought here. For thoſe who Wt 
would not be acquainted with the reſpective powers of thoſe 
figures, and who would follow the mechanical and illiterate 
train of an alphabetical li/? of in terchangeable letters, there 
would be, without doubt, a fine play in offering in it's tum 
fo * inſpection that amazing interchangeability 1 in 0 3 
| | wor 


= 
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words Ch-agrin and Sh-agreen for the name of a certain ſea- 1 
6h-ſcin ; Ch-amots and Sh-amois for a certain other ſkin of 
W - fort of wild goat, &c. Notwithſtanding, the truth is, 
mat there is not any interchangeability at all in thoſe words; 
becauſe the power of the French C Ho is identically the 
ame with that of the Engliſh SHo; and that the Engliſh 
having borrowed thoſe two expreſſions by hearing, have 
| [repreſented the French method of articulating them after 
their own way of painting on paper the powers with which 
each of theſe French words is compoſed... 


I 


* 


Had the Engliſh a theſe words from books by 
reading, they would undoubtedly have ſpelled them like 
me French, but then they would have altered the pronun- 
cCiation, a articulated ch-agriz, cheamois juſt as they do 
their own CH in ch-ange , ch. in, ch- arm, &c. as the Ita- 
W1ians pronounce their c before an e or an : (cecita) or as the 
French would articulate !ch-amozs, NONE had they = 
ſuch orthography i in their language. To 


Iy all the foregoing obſervations it is nad this ſrond 
Caron has been brought to the greateſt degree of ſelf-evi- 
ence: and that the whole, I mean, both the Canon itſelf 
Wand the obſervations made upon it, will ſerve as a charge to 
Wuture Etymoligiſts to regulate their conduct in etymolo- 
ical performances: and a caution to the peruſers of thoſe 
Worts of literary productions, to prevent them from wander - 
Ing in thoſe dreadful pEDATLSs, and guide their ſteps i in the | 
Paths of TRUTH . | 


| Conſenants and cond; or, to ſpeak with more pro- 
Priiety, articulations and ſounds, like flowers in Botany, 
Wave each a particular conſtituent character, as elements, 
hich may be nn chus: — A vowel is a ſmooth, 

even 


e 
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even, continued, uninterrupted , and laſting or durable 
und; like that which, for example „comes from the 


| " | pipe of an organ. — A Gm is a quick, ſhort, MW 
ſudden, tranſitory and inſtantaneous effort or action of a i 
1 organick ſpring ; like that, for example, of the knocking 


ef a hammer upon an anvil. — Such are what may be 
called the reſpective conſtituent characters of each of then, 
Whenee may be drawn the following diſcriminative ones . = 
th, That cannot be deemed a found which is of a ſhort, 
ſudden, tranſitory , and inſtantaneous nature .— 2d, That, 
conſequently , cannot be deemed a conſonant , which is of 2 
ſmooth, even, continued, uninterrupted , and durable 
nature. „ | 


This Canon is of ſuch a ſort as to require no other 
Proof than the repeated trials of each element, which even 
reader may make himſelf. 1ſt, ſeparately as a, #, i, o, u 
and mo, po, bo, fo, vo, &c. and then conjointly in ſylla. 
bles as in bz, nẽ, fa-vo-ri, &c. By means of which trial, 
the figures a, 6, 7, , 2, will be found ſuſceptible of uf 
infinite durability » the figures mo, pe, bo, fo, vo, not; 
and in ſhort; part of the ſyllables ba, nẽ, fa- vo-ri, alſo ſub 
ceptible of that ſame infinite „ part not.— 
Theſe Canons being intended to be gradually conducive n 
certain truths hereafter to be diſcovered , and hitherto to 
little attended to, if not even totally unknown, we cannot h 
allowed, and it is not even at all neceſſary, to dive here ay 
| deeper than preciſely what has juſt been expoſed as a found: 
tion, for what is to be in time grounded upon this Cann'Þ 
principles, and the 1 of it. 


v5 aA 


Beſides the continent „ „2 an element, "a 
W we have Juſt ſeen aſcribed to wowels or fund. ; theſe 
© 2bide again by another ſtricture, or diſtinction, which 
makes of them two different claſſes drawn from the mould 


birth, to which they are indebted for their formation and 
exiſtence. And they are either interiour or exteriour : and 
conſequently permanent or muteble . Permanency belongs to 
dhe interiour: Mutablent/s to the exteriour : 


F „ i 3 - 


This diſtinction of the wowwels or ſounds into intericur and 

exteriour , drawing after it, as a neceſſary conſequence, the 
Wother diſtinction of permanency as an affection of the former, 
and nutableneſs as an affection of the latter, 9 the more 
particular attention F 


— 8 8 


9 


By ſuteriour Ke . are meant thoſe whieh e 0 when 


Thoſe ſounds are many in French, but we cannot yet ſpeak 
Jof any except a of pale (pale) and ? of ac (born). They are 
lid to be permanent , becauſe they cannot change their na- 
ire of ſeund into any thing elſe, as we are going to -ſee that 
ſome others can, and do. This permanency, which affects 
them ſo particularly, is owing to the ſtiffneſs of the organ 
: (the trachea or vocal tube) which produces them, and which 
cannot paſs ſo ſuddenly, as the parts of the mouth, from 


{1 


FS = 1 Om ws 


2E 
82 


— 


to produce another ſound, there is a full ſtop of ſound, a ſilence, 
nd an interval between the production of one ſound, and 


ocures the N productive of a certain particular ſound, 


* muſt 
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in which they are caſt, from the place whence they take their 


the mouth ſtands full open, and conſequently i in the trachea . 


one form into another. When the trachea changes it — 


the production of another ſound; becauſe the action, Which 


8 "I r 
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quire that the mouth, and ſometimes all the parts contain 


| ſounds are alſo many in French. We ſhall ſpeak however hen 


the mouth, in contracting itſelf in all 1 it s capaciouſneſs, {6 9 
as to form a kind of new pipe, as it were, mortiſed on the ) 


enn — — w- — 
n (uy Ms 


ſary to be productive of the deſired ſounds. So # of ni is1 3 


r THE 
muſt abſolutely precede * that ſound, ſo as to be perfefy 
ended before the ſound becomes audible ,- or elſe the pro. 
duct would be no more a found , but a real articulatin, 
Hence the permanency, which is the peculiar characteriſtick 


of interiour ſounds, intirely owing to the difficulty and 1 
ſtiffneſs . the . of 85 organ of thok f 


. 


By the exteriour ſounds are meant thoſe which are formel ; 
in the mouth and with it's afliftance ; that is to ſay , which r. 


in it, ſhould place themſelves in a certain particular form, 
that that ſound , called exteriour , might be heard. Theſ 


but of the three following i of ui (neither) „ of Dime (1 
Dome), and « of uu (naked). They require a particulz 
form of the mouth , becauſe the vocal tube not admitting, 
in it's own length, of the number of diviſions ſufficien 
and neceſſary for the productions of thoſe particular ſounds; 


of the other, and the length of which meaſures from the pala 
to the extremity of the lips, procures, by that additiond 
length, the facility of making the proper diviſions neceſ 


palato dental, o of Dime and u of nu are two labials . 


Theſe ſounds are ſaid to be mutable, becauſe they of 
change their nature of worwels or ſounds, into that of i 


fonants or articulations: and that mutableneſs, which vi 


particularly affects and -charaQeriſes them, is owing to ti 
natural aptitude of their artificial organ (the mouth) to a 
It's form or * „and to drop into another form wit 5 


ä A 


yy — 


See p. 11, 
c peculia ; 
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7 (the trachea) is not capable of. | 
ro- | Now it follows , that if a Sound be hs froit and reſult of 

* 2 and poſition; and an articulation the fruit and reſult 
of dies only + in any organ; ſuch as might be a /avad to | 
5 all intent and purpoſes, if the organ- producer kept and 


perſiſted in 1t's actual form and poſition , muſt turn to be a real 
W articulation to all intent and purpoſes likewiſe, if, as ſoon as 
that ſound is hatched, the organ-producer of it paſs ſuddenly 
bw another form or pofitien , and keep this laſt nn. one 
= by preference to the precedent. | 

n, This is what has at laſt been lately found out, with reſpect 
der to the French 7, when attended with a diæreſis over it, thus (i). 


en For a long while that 7 had gone for making part of a 
- (1 4:44rbong in ſeveral fyllables, ſach as Pa-L-en, A-7- cul, 


uz Fa-i-ance, &c. But this falſe ſyſtem , juftly exploded by one 


no, of our Academicians, Mr. Ducles, in his remarks on the 
ien Grammaire Generale & Raiſonte of MM. de Port Roial, 


ds; meet; no longer now with any advocate except among the moſt 


\ OI illiterate. It is only pity this learned author has not carried 
u this diſcovery of his as far as it could go, and ſhewn the 
a conſiſtency and ſolidity of his plan better, than to give us, ten 
oni pages afterwards, 2 liſt of dphthongs , for the moſt part com- 
MM - poſed of the very ſame identical 7, though he did not know 
ti it again in other words. We hope we ſhall have ſoon an 
opportunity of 1 bewing him, that there is not one ſingle 45. 


dong to be found in the French language, at leaſt where they 


generally are thought to be; nor, of courſe, in any of the ex- 
amples he has quoted: and that if there be any to be found in 
the French language, it may perhaps where, like in Engliſh , 
they always have leſs been ſuſpected to exiſt, till a very in- 


* See p. 10. + See ibid. | 
ye real author of An Introduction to the Art of Reading with Energy and 
P- ks under the name of John Rice , and which, in the introduction to 

8 anther work, now under my eyes, 88 juſtly claims back. 


peculiar quickneſs and ſuddenneſs, which the other organ 


: — 1 gentleman whom J ſhall ſoon have occaſion to name, 


pointed 
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pointed them out ro me in Engliſh, and, by that mean, 


| ſtarted up the firſt hint 1 in my mind, with repel to the French, 


But all this requiring ſome previous notions, which 5 
not yet occurred to us, and which we are not of courſe ſup. 
poſed to be yet pou iefſed of, we muft delay 1 1t 2 httle longer, 


and conclude only by this fhort remark : namely, That it 
therefore owing to this peculiar aptitude of the artificial organ . 
(the mouth) of the three abovementioned ſounds 7, , a, and 
ſuch like, if there be any, to paſs ſuddenly from one form 


= another, that mutableneſ; becomes a character parti 

ularly anncxed to thoſe exicricur ſounds. To this is likewiſe 
owing that melting one into another, like the animal and Ve- 
getab! e kingdoms , of the conſonants with the ſounds , as afar 
remarked and mentioned : fince merely from , and according 


to, circumftanczs, one and the ſame thing may appear un. 5 
der theſe tr /o ſo diſtinct forms and characters. = 


Ca HS -v 


| Beſides the conſtituent characters, as an element, which 


have juſt been deſcribed, (Can. III.) in ſpeaking of ; 


conſonants or artzculations ; theſe , like the wowels, admit 


. alſo of another particular diſtinction, into various ſpecies or 


qualities, totally diſtin& and different. And that diiiinQion, 
which parallels with that mentioned in the above Car. IV, 


in ſpeaking of vowels, is alſo drawn from the nature of the - 


immediate principle from which they ariſe, vz. the organ 
which produces them, Now , the elaſtic power of each organ 
being capable (almoſt 44 infiectum) of acting with various de- 
grees of ſharpneſs, produces various kinds of artic ulations, 

of various degrees of ſtrength, though of the ſame quality, 
So that conſonants of each quality, from the Harpeſt to the 


avealeſt play of their reſpective organick ſpring , admit of f- 


milar and proportionable degrees of ſtrength and relaxation: 


ſome many; ſome few; - ſome none, | | 
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If we place the Aiſtinction, here propoſed concerning arti- 


r -/2:ions, in a parallel with that juſt mentioned concerning 
ind, we ſhall find, from the compariſon , that the king- 
er, 


dom of conſonant; finks and diſſolves inſenſibly into that 


1 of vowels, in the ſame progreſſive manner as the kingdom 
& WT of vowels riſes by imperceptible degrees to that of conſonants . 
in b = 


= - The point where the /cunds paſs and melt into articulations 
is douBLE; 11, at the palaze, through the i, when become 10: 
and at the lips, through o, o, and z, when theſe begin any 
hllable in which they are followed by another ſeund or 
Tf BY ve). Ex. A-Jeul, Fa-Jance, Pa-len: OU-ais, OU-eſt, 
; OU-i; O-acco, O-irrer, O.iſtre, O-indre: h-Uee, 
"BY b. ile, h-Uis, h-Uit, h-Uitre. : | 


= The point where the articulations fink and diſſolve into 
W /unds is one only; at the throat, through the amphibious 
= H-, in undergoing the following gradations Ho, Ko, Go, 
. Ho, Io, ILLo. That is to ſay, the hard breathing , or 
. WS zſpirate, Ho, realiſes into the guttural Ko, which ſoftens 
into Go, which ſoftens too, or returns again, into He; which 
breathing Ho, carried ſharply to the top of the palate, be- 
comes the /ound I, and ſoon the articulation io, which by an 
intruſion of the tongue, ſtrengthens or hardens into z/lo , with 
which it interchanges, as Po and Bo, To and Do, and ſo 
many others are found to do. See, hereafter, the Expri- 
caTION of the MECHANICAL and RATIONAL ALPHA- 
zer of the FRExncy LaxGuace under the ſame articles, 
where all the objections and anſwers are fairly exhibited . 
Here no objection is ſuppoſed ; and every thing is delivered in 
the zþ/e dixit way. _ 7 


I This Caxox is alſo deſigned to aſcertain the reduction 
Pf all the poſſible conſonants, or articulations, which Man 15 
capable of producing, to FIVE only; viz. Ho=Ko, Mo, 
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the organ which produces them, according to the following 
SCHEME containing all the real articulations of the French 


the manner they are found drawn up or combined in the 


Ro, So, Lo, of which all the others, known or unknown, 
can never be but ſoftenings or relaxations of the elaſticity of 


language, in their French dreſs or ſhape, that is to ſay, after 


language. 
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Y | CE 2 WET e e Ahora. Hh ogy e 
* He, ( it el, in 7 ate, — f Ho==Mo , „ in Mor: 
- | Ho==Ko, in Cas, Ce- eur, . = 5 5 

; 3 „ in d ec... 
2 Es Sw 2 — Fo, in F-ace . 18 
3 3 in G- n 2 ms 
'D ; gu- ide. : | ; < 4 ; Y 
Ho, of H ite fa by Vo, io Va. J; 
2 lo, inPa-fen, 7 Ling.Pal. © 2 in * 

— - . - Do, in U-1nt,. 
0 ILLo, in Ba- ill-er, a il. Palatial. is C Us, in het. 


N H. o, in 8.2 ang, F 
21 = 3 CHo, in Cb-ant. 
He Ro, in R- t. <4 3 - 
- | Re a Jo, in Jeu, gene. 
ds ; — | Lo , in-Z-ele, de Fir. 
© — V. — OY 
* Ho=Ls, i in Lit 8 
5 Te, wrt. 
| 2 Do, in D. ort bf 
8 No, in Nord. : 
- GNo, in fi-GN-al. 


By this Scheme may be diſcovered at one view the who! 
ſyſtem of human voice in reſpe to it's articulating ability, 


power, or r qualification - "I ME chief guttural articulgtion I 
cand. 
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eannot admit, as we ſee, of more than four relaxations : 
the chief labial articulation Mo admits of ſeven: the 


palatial Ro admits of none : the chief dental So admits of 


, three, and the chief lingua-dental Lo admits of four: all 


this in the French language I mean; for with reſpect to other 


languages, ſuch as have here many relaxations may have but 
few in another, and ſuch as have few, many . : 


P 
No ſound whatever is, or can be, abſolutely devoid of 


; any aſpiration at all; it is always more or lefs ſenſible , and 
may, at all times, be diſcovered by a ſcrupulous attention. 


"acts 


— * — — 
112— — 


— 


7 Perhaps it would not be thought amiſs to obſerve here „before . 
any farther, that many people have been of epinion that the Le was to the 
Ro, what the Bo is to the Po „ and the Do to the To; that is to fay it's weak, 


Bat this is an error which took it's riſe from the ſuſceptibility thoſe two figures 
Ro and Lo, which they call ligvids, are impregnated with , of coaleſcing 


with the other forts of conſonants which they call mutes, and forming but one 


mixt articulation with them in the ſame ſyllable, as in crave and clay, Blade 


and brave, &c, They did not conſider that a ſimilarity of diſpoſition or apti- 
tude in the uſe of certain fgures, or even their poſſible and practical inter- 


| changeability cannot be deemed a ſufficient ground to entitle them to any 
kindred : and that in order that any izvo figures might be termed with propri- 
ety, the 2veak or the frrong one of another, it is neceſſary they ſhould be atleaſt 
| of che ſame tribe, that is to ſay the product of the ſame organ; though even 
| then it will not always be found ſufficient, This, as plainly appears from 
the SCHEME, is far from being the caſe between Ro and Lo, There might 


have been more propriety to give the Io to the Ro for it's weak, as they are 
really both of the ſame tribe and family , the product of the ſameorgan. Per- 

baps even to do right, I ſhuuld have placed them ſo; for, they are in principle 
the very ſame thing, a ſharp an acute carrying of the air from the trachea to 
the roof of the mouth, but with this difference, that the one (the Is) is fim- 


ble, ſteady, continuate and ſmooth; the other (the Ro) is rough, broken, 


anc interrupted by a continual tremor ag quavering . And if I have, notwith- 
ſtanding, placed them not under cne another, it is becauſe the eee, 
the interchangeability of Ho, Jo, ILLo, are almoſt innumerable, while 
thoſe of Ro and Ia are but very few ; whoever finds any difficulty in the ut- 
terance of the Re, making inftaitly uſe of the He, as I ſhall have oceafion 
to prove by repeated experiences, : PIG 3 


( 


r DF THE: 
I re, 7 0 O F. 

As a proof of this Canon may be e all thok 

words, which, in every language, are found beginning indif. 


criminately with either a mere found, or with Ho, Ks, 
Go; as well as thoſe, which, in one language, are found be, 


ginning with a /ound only, and in another; with either of the 
convertible articulations Ho or Ko, Ge, ILLo Ie, So. Ac. 
Of which we ſhall bring a few examples. = 


— 


22222 Ks let out — — Ho=Ko expreſſed — 


aps, (a ſtag) . aohence 5 TEE 


ru, (ſin, error) from NUN. 
nd og | and Tubes. mo ; deleFatio : 
ag e, (lar) 3 From mm} _ 
| 3 , (Ocean) from yn, circinus, circulus, ambitus kt, 
Uncus „% gon - ; | Z 
Tyres 5 fu 11. * 
Hook „5 | 
5 : rom YN. omnis E 
1 c hole) How | . : Wh 
wad „ whence Hyades : | 
| (winter 
_ you | at _ o if > pads, V elle, Plaid 
Horn 5 fer 11 
Cornu. 
HE Corne. Fr. 
pg. &c10; 3 i Ee and Ko; „ £O-; Aua 5 , 
| Habler (to tell ſtories) and Gabble . 
When =. Quando. 
Which 5 - Duis, que.- 40 
Who | - 2. gs 4 
Whom : . Daem , quam , 
What „„ QAuod, quid. : 
Whole #4 XV Cruyus. | a 


Hymnus | !!; When 


ö 
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1 the throat, which is the organ of the articulations Ho, | 
Ko, Go finds any difficulty in the utterance of them , the 


ips generally are employed to ſupply it's defect ; hence the 
ubſtitution of the Vo to the Ho=Ko, Go, as we find 
it in the following examples. 


> 2 hy 2305 - 5 
H... Supplied by — Ho=Vo— | 
2.8 : a | 2 7 85 J ideo . 

„* | ; e 
lowifos | Ol Veier . 
0 3 | Vinum . 
Gia . ä 
Exi log | BD / Lenetus. 
„ % | "of Veftis . © 
dla { . Vaſcer. 
| iylep or | . . . «Venter « 


and ſometimes a mere ſibilation through the teeth is uſed , w 


which we are owing for the roll examples - a * 


2 left Out — — a — Ho=So expel — | 
Sal. 
* 5-42 ſ o Sel. e 
ö L EL. | „ | 
„ I Socer. © 
% whence 4 705 1 
Septen 
| 85 I Semis, 
2 J e | [ Super . 
ſemitono 7 , _. Semiton ?) 
arpil Cn Spaniſh. 1 Serpillère Gin French. 


am (ſtraw ) CH-aume , pronounced SHo. 


To 
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To ſuch liſts , which might be enlarged infinitely , may h 
added, as a farther proop of every due! or / und bearin 
naturally an aſpiration „without having the ſign of ir rezlh 
_ painted and expreſſed before it , the words onze, onzitme , a 
and n, which, though beginning with a vowel , admit not uM 
French of any eliſion before them as all ſuch other wor 8 
of that language do. So we ſay Je onze de Juillet, and ruf 
Ponze de Juillet, which would be intolerable; le onziin 
jour, la onzitme Semaine; not Peonzitme jour, Ponzitn 
- Semaine - donner au on2itme 5 not 2 Ponzieme ; - dire tor! 
| exſcemble Je oui & le non, not Poui & le non; fe querell 
Pour un oui, pour un non, &c. in which laſt example the 20 
an ſounds no more upon oui than it does upon pain, bin, 
livre, cheval; a ſtrong proof of the aſpiration which the « 
of oui carries along with itſelf. The 2 of une carta 
alſo an aſpiration, and does not ſuffer the ſound of the pn. 
cedent conſonant in this phraſe, ſur les une geure après midi; 
in which the s of les does not ſtrike upon une as it doe 
in les animaux, les oreilles, les &creviſſes and all ſuch oa 
words of the language; but, on the contrary, keeps faſt ui 
the precedent „ before that ure, as it would do before ay 
conſonant, ſuch as les pains, les biens, les livres, les Ch 
 waux ; &c. and as it does before the aſpirated Ho of Hau 

when we ſay les Heros d Homere & de Virgile . | 


— 8 


N. B. We ſhall explain in another place the cauſe of ta 
apparent irregularity in the pronunciation of the language 
which has it's principles and cauſes as invariable and as % 
tain as @ propoſition of Euciip, though not perceivable i 
| thoſe, who, inſtead of unfolding a language, and going to H 
heart of it, conſidered it only outwardly round the bat 
Here we merely ſhew the fad which eſtabliſh the Carmi; 
when we give the rules of the pronunciation we ſhall ei 
plain the cauſe it is owing to, which makes it ſo and ſou 
ſuch and ſuch caſes, and in thoſe caſes only ; ; and wan 
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of courſe muſt - prevent it from continuing in that ſlate as 
ſoon as the cauſe ceaſes to exiſt which forced it into it; 
becauſe of that well known AXIOM , deficiente cauſe 5 rollis 
tur effeus « 


o A N 9d * * . 


The af pirate Hs, and 4 Ko are both, inconteſtably . 


commutible articulations 5 


7.25 I r. 


The Proors, which this 4 may require have boom! Y 
0 largely expatiated upon from the bottom of p. 14. to the 
end of p. 20. and in particular in p. 18 and 19, that nothing 


more can be ſaid on that ſubject without its being a cold re- 


| petition of what has been ſaid at that place of the ſecond 
W lecture; therefore, we take the liberty there to refer the rea- 


"WS der, while we ſhall ſet down a few examples more of the 


identity of the Ho and Ko, ; and their reſpective comm. 
Wy F | | 


989 


Ke. * — 


— — COGEE — — — cad 
and Hp* et 
Reciprocally commutable in Celtick, - 8 
a2 Han,  avhite, 
24nd  Hoed, at 
and Hoh , old „ 
and Hae, | heage . 
„ hell. 
and Fymnus, hymn . 
and Harw , rapid, 
c. 
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that it ſcarcely needs any illuſtration ; ſince it is the figure 


is employed ;) in Engliſh by the words Kaw., Keck, Kicl, 


(ſeo). 


Hebrew a and Greek F, and in power that of the Hebrew 
and — k, bears ——_— two — articulations i 4 


mearlreit sr 


„% 
Ko, Co, CHo,. Co., Q», and Q are endowed | 


with only one identical power: and are but the ſame arti. 


culation under fix different ſhapes or ferm. 5 
E * 0 . 


Ko. The articulation of this figure is ſo generally known 


by which in almoſt all nations the learned aſcertain the 
power of other figures; which, ſuch as C, G, and CH, 
among the modern European languages, are fo errone- 
ouſly inveſted with two oppoſite qualities. This figure, 
of Greek origin and extraction, is of an incontefted power , 
becaufe it has not been admitted in the genuine French or {MW 
Spaniſh words, and has been intirely expelled from the Italia MW 
language; therefore, left to the Saxon, the Dutch, 
the German, and all thoſe other northern and uncouth 
languages , which are generally ſpoken in the throat, it ha 
preſerved it's original power of the Greek Kærræ whence it is 
derived. It's power is afcertained in French by the word 
Kyrielle * „(the only one in the whole language in which it 


and Koned (an old Engliſh word for hrew); and in Greek, 
by the words Ka! () K (jubeo) Kar, for ꝙ ix (C. 
Knies ( cilicium) Kepy (inte) Kupos ce and Ku 


2 —— a eo” CR CSI «ay Had W _ a a 1 * * 


Co. This figure 5 which holds 3 in 1 the 4 low of c the 


r * p 3 £ - 1 * FEE © 


— 


0 | This word Ggnifies a long and ted.ous lift, enumeration &c. 


———— ů — — 
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che modern European languages, ſuch as the French, the 


Itallan, the Spaniſh , the German, and the Engliſh ; namely, 
a hard and a oft one. The hard beforea, o, , is the 


known power of Ko: the ſoft, before e and i, that of So in 
French, Spaniſh, and Engliſh, that of T So in German, 
that of the Engliſh CHo in Italian: all which, as may be 


perceived, partake of the ſibilation more or leſs pure, while 


the other articulation (the hard) is univerſally, in all thoſe 
languages , the clear * Ko, | 


The Latins who ſeem to ave borrowed the ſhape of this 


| foure from the old Greek capital Tha, the remain of 


of which (C) is fill found and uſed to this day among the 
ſmall letters, knew no other power of this letter but the 


hard one, as we may eaſily be convinced, if we compare 
© together all their words drawn from the Greek, ſpelled with 


aK, which they ſpell with their C, and thoſe ſpelled with 
a L, with their S. It will appear fill more unqueſtionable, if 
we conſider ſuch verbs as capio , cado, dico, creſco, and the 
like, which, in the run of their inflections by tenſes and 


8 perſons, are found changing their a and o, intoeandz, 


as occaſion and analogy may require for the ſenſe, wri- 
ting cepi, cecidi, dices, creſcimus, &c. which it would be 
the greateſt of abſurdities to fancy they pronounced ſoft in 
theſe laſt circumſtances, after having pronounced the ſame 
C's hard in the others. How could we imagine that the 
Latin language, in a time when the ear was ſtill the greateſt 
and only guide for directing the underſtanding , could have 


| ſuffered the mixture of the articulations, dico, di s, di ifit , 
| difimus , difitis dicunt , and ſo on in every ſimilar circum- 


ſance,. while all the modern (except the Engliſh , who leave 
It all to be gueſſed by the reader) take ſo much pains to fix 
and determine, to the ſight, upon paper, the preſervation of 


dhe radical power of their articuative figure; in their deriva- 


"WY ©'<5, as pure as it ſtands in their roots? 
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pxcifichereſl , &c. &c. 


The Italian, in pacificare , exhibit two C's with the two 
diſtinct powers; the firſt %%, the ſecond hard. The fin 
preſerves it's natural ſhape through the whole ſet of in. 
flections, without any alteration, becauſe , ſo far recluſe in th: 
word, the alterations of the inflections, which analogy require; 


— * expreſling the ſenſe of the accidental and acceſſary idea 
of time and perſons , cannot reach it. But the other, if car: 
were not taken to prevent it, would, by the ſeveral fuh. 
ſtitutions of thoſe various inflections, loſe it's hardnef:, 


and aſſume the ſoftneſs of it's anteriour companion, which 
would be totally detrimental to the mean ſenſe or princip;l 
idea of the verb. Therefore a Ho is called i in thoſe circum- 


© ſtances, and placed between the c and the e -Or7,. 25 
vent the retro- active deſtructive virtue of thoſe two wore; 
upon it, and preſerve it's original and radical power. 80 


they ſay, pacifico, pacifich (not pacific) pacifica; 


pacifichiamo, (not pacificiamo) pacificate, pacificano; 


paciſichi, pacifich1, pacifichi, pacifichiamo » Pacifichate, 
pacifichino; pacifichero, pacificheral , &c. ne 


— 


80 the Spaniards do with the c of their verbs in car; ſuch 
as fabricar, multiplicar 5 False car, ſecar, embarcar , ke. 
which they change into gu in ſimilar circumſtances , writ 
ing in the prezerperfe, ſeque (not ſece) ſecaſte, ſecs; 
ſecamos, ſecaſteis, ſacaron; and in the /ubjon4ive's pre- 
ſent tenſe ſeque , ſegues, N P ſeguemos „ ſeguẽis , ſeguen, 


not ſece, ſeces „ Xe» 


So do the * l , as we Nall have occaſion to take notice 


of in it* 5 proper place „ &c. 


Now , how would 1 be poſſible to ſee this invariable and 
abſolutely neceſſary, unavoidable, and conflitutional pre- 


ſervation of the articulation of the radicals ſo carefully at 
| | tended 
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© tended to, and effectually preſerved in all languages, and 
not to admit of the ſame in Latin? Without enlarging then 
| any more on this ſubject, which we leave to the candid, 
@ judicious and impartial reader” s reflections to expatiate him- 
ſelf upon, we ſhall then conſider this ſyſtem of the Latin 
C (end even G) being inveſted with no other power but 
| the hard before a, e, 7, , 4, indiſcriminately, as 
ſufficiently evinced, and granted; and proceed accord- 


: in 12 ly. 


'CHo. This figure is nothing more but the er Ko. 
W [:'s real and proper articulation is found in the German 
language in the words Ich, (I) Sich (one's ſelf) Bericht 
(advice) Greulich (dreadful) and the like. This articulation 
implies a great deal of the guttural, ſince, when there follows 
a ſound after it as in Mancherley ſprachen reden, (to ſpeak 
ſereral larnguages,) there is a ſtrong and audible aſpira- 
tion Ho to be placed between the Ko and the ſaid ſound, and 
& which muſt be practiſed with as much quickneſs as the To 
and Ro are uttered after a So in ſuch words as Strong , 
Cirange » Streſs, &c. The articulation of that CHs is again 
ſound in the Hebrew N and the Greek X. But the modern 
polite languages, ſome of which, like the French, pre- 
ſerve it for the ſake of etymology only, and ſome, like 
we Italian, to prevent the ſoftening of a c or g before e and 
© /, in a derivative coming from a root in a, o, or à, have 
IIntirely dropt that ſtrong and diſagreeable. aſpiration, and 
content themſelves with giving the C Ho the {imple _ well 
known articulation of a mere Ko, > 


Cb, Q and QUo. The Minka Q, drawn in ſmall 
character, thus 7 is inconteſtably in ſhape, form, and power 
the Hebrew Þ turned the modern way of writing from left 
to right. The U, which gene ally follows it, proves quite 
Juoſecleſs to it in French, except in a dozen of words, or there- 
abouts, which we ſhall have occaſion to take notice of in their 
| = PR 
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proper place . But is it as little uſeful to it in the other la. 


guages ? That is a nice queſtion which cannot be eafily 4 * 


termmed . 


. Aﬀeer a cloſe inquiry into the real power which the ſigum Mi 
C, CU, Q and QU enjoyed among the Latins, any T 
whether the U was then uttered after them or dropt, it . 
ſults, that it is a moſt difficult taſk to ſettle that Problem, i : 


not quite an impoſſible thing, If you conſult but one ci. i: 
tic, the cafe will ſeem very eaſy without doubt. Yo WW 


have only to authoriſe yourſelf with his name and opinion, 


and, with the ſupport of his examples, the difficulty wil 5 | 
appear quite vaniſhed. But if you read them all, as ever i 


letters, then you find a great difficulty to determine between 


therefore , in ſuch circumſtances as theſe , would be , I think, 
to take down faithfully all the paſſages and authorities of an- 


one thought proper to diſtingutth himſelf by a biens op. b 
nion of his own, to render himſelf one in tae republick I 


cient authors, ſuch as you find them quoted by each party, 

and after having thus ſtated the caſe to the beſt of you ſp 
power, and ſupported the different opinions by their re. Ml 
pettive proofs and teſtimonies, according as they are brougit . 
in their favour by each advocate, to take the liberty to con 
clude with your own opinion, and give your own judy 
ment, with as much impartiality as your ſincere love of the 9 


them who is on the right fide of the queſtion . The beſt wa, i 


public good and general inſtruction can inſpire you with. It » WF 


. 
In the caſe before us, the grand object being then to 


_ aſcertain the identity of powers between the three laſt mes. 


tioned figures of this Canon, C Us, and QUo, with the 
| | - 2 - uu 


2 
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indeed this plan which , (with all due deference to the learned Mito: 
writers I ſhall perhaps be obliged ſometimes to diſprove ,) | # 
ö have followed here, and propoſe always to follow again n 

any fature occaſion of the ſame nature, Without any othe: 
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e firſt Ko, Co, and C Ho, which have had their own 
irate and identical powers ſufficiently aſcertained before, 
ay, that without entering into the details of a formal 
rib; on the articulation or non-articulation of the U 
ier C and Q, adorned with the pompous parade of the 
Wluftrious names of Cicero, Quintilian, Eunius, Catullus, 
: riſcianus , Donatus, Vel. Langus, Feſtus „ FVigorinus, 
WR curus, Ann. Cornutus, Capellus, Diomedes, Voſſius, 
: cioppius, Ramus, &c. the reſult from the numerous ex- 
Wnples brought by all thoſe different authors and critics, 
an unqueſtionable identity of power between the Co and Qs 
Ind Ko, as we have ſettled it at the beginning of this ProoF, 
Id as aſſerted in the Canon. For, let the U be uttered 
WW inquit , as it is in the Engliſh word gait, and the French 
Word 2-quia , or not uttered at all, as in the French word 
Pgait, which is pronounced nälit, it remains no leſs for 
rain that the Q, has equally in both forms of articulation 
Whe power=Ko. It is the ſame caſe with C and CU, If 
We Latins are found to have ſaid guergueram and carcerem , 
uu, and guintus, ficis and fiquis, liquebit, licebit and 
Pebits, the power of the Cor C U=Ko is fully aſcertained 
Wccording to our wiſhes; and it fignifies no more to know 
Whether the U had it's ſhare or not in the articulation of the 
Hllable, than, in order to aſcertain the power of 8 in 
4 and Sv, it would ſignify to determine whether the : 
articulated or not in the firſt of theſe two words. If the 


wer of 8 is proved to be the very ſame, both in Stab and 
eb, what need have I to diſpute about the 7, by which it 
ppens to be followed in one of them ? 4 


WE After all if I may be allowed to deliver my opinion on this 

Pontended matter, the fact feems to me as if the U had 
rally had at all times it's ſhare of articulation in ſuch 
= ords a8 gui, guts , gue , guid, and quod , and others of 
e fame kind. And when they have been found ſome- 
nes ſpelled gi, gir, . gid and god, in the moſt an- 
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conſonant itſelf . ' And, as they wrote Krus for Carus, bei 
_ cauſe the name of K Wa Ka, and DCM for Decem, be. 


Ko, &c. and it's ue abovementioned repreſentatives only, 
according to what has been mentioned in Can. V. the; 

are the effects of the firſt relaxation of the  Curtaral ſpring 
: gn « | | 
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tient times of latinity, it may very well have been: do : 
according to that general genius of moiſt language, 
which, at the firſt introducing of vowel- figures among ti 


characters of the alphabet, finding ſome difficulty to briy 


themſelves to write ſo many of thoſe ſigns of ſounds. betuem 
their conſonants, which they could not forget to have n 


ſo long a time written without any at all, never miſſed te, 
| opportunity of dropping or leaving out intirely ſome of then 


in writing , principally thoſe which ferved to the name of ue 


cauſe the e ſerved to the appellation of both the D and tl | 


C, if they have written gis, &c. for guis , we might eakh : x 
be induced to think that the ſound 2 was the auxiliary one, WW 
which ſerved: to the denomination of the figure 9. Th 


opinion ſeems corroborated by the modern method of na 
ing the figures of the alphabet, in which we find an a fu 
the K, an e for the D, and the C and an 2 for the Q.l 
Whence I ſhould almoſt be tempted to draw this concluſion, ; 
that we have preſerved in French the name of the figures of i 
our alphabet, ſuch as we had them from the Romans, aſa 
their conqueſt of the Gauls by Julius CAA. 


0A MN. $M: I 


Go or GUo, are  articulations of the ſame quality wh 
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CA ne 


+ See P. 29, for what we have already faid cn that ſubject. . 
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17 is a prevaili ng opinion among moſt of the learned, that . 
Wc Latins had not yet introduced in their language either 

me foure or the power Go before the firſt Carthaginian war 

WET hc authorities brought in ſupport of this are, that upon a 
WE c:rtain column, which is ſtill extant at Rome , called co-. 
WE. rx, nosrRATA, and which was erefted in honour of 
tze conſul dviLvs , the C holds conſtantly the place which 
. now is alloted to the G, in ſuch words as Maciffratos, 
W 7 -ciones, Pucnando, Cartacinienſis, &c. Which evidently 
Wes firſt that the C, had but one articulation which was like 
- that of the Ko, and never So; and, ſecondly, that the 
: oftening of that figure into Go, and this i into Jo, ſuch as they 
Wo found to our ears, was not yet known of the Romans. 


1 Inſenſibly : homver i they began to * the utterance of 
Whe Ko fo as to make it a matter of doubt, for thoſe who 
Peard them ſpeak, whether they pronounced Ko or Goin 

0 nany words, ſuch as Lecere „acere, acna, Caius, Cucus, 

: Wc. In proceſs of time, this relaxation, or ſoftening of Ko, 
Waving been perfectionated, and got ground in certain parti? 
Wular words, ſo as to become a characteriſtick of the moſt 
Wolite elocution, a figure (G) was on purpoſe introduced 

Wo fix in writing the words where that articulation had _ 
Place, and they began to write Legere, agere, Agra, &C. 


= ze KT Te co 


un ough ſome others, like Caius and Cams, remained ſtil 
ly, Woubtful both in pronunciation and writing, and were in- 


5 iſcriminately written and pronounced either way, Caiat or 
: aius, . or Gnaeus, C amelum or Gamelum , łæc. 


| Nw: it is almoſt the fame caſe among us. The fow - 
a iu of Parts ſupply perpetually the Go wherever the | 
=, is to be placed, and ſay Segond, Segonde, 
W-2ondement , Segret , Segritaire, Glaude, &c. inflead of 

*, $:cnde, Cecondement, Secret, Secrizaire, Claude, Sc. 

1 which 
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which is the right pronunciation, and that of the 290! b ; 
. the people of education and learning. : 


On the contrary, we often give the full hard ſounds 
the Ko in many words which have but a Go in their p 1 
ſpelling; witneſs, Gangrenne and Gan'f which are often pn. 2 
nounced by the people of the beſt company Kangrenne au 
Kanif as indifferently as Gangrenne and Ganif . We @ 5 
equally well le 7. emple de Cnide, or de Gnide. But asfy £ 
Segond, Segret , Claude, &c. there is nothing in the worll 
which betrays ſo much the vile extraction, the mean edu. 
cation, and habitual frequentation of baſe people, tha 
this infamous pronunciation „ which it is a wonder to ne 
to ſee recommended , as it is, in moſt of the grammarzd 1 
the French language publiſhed in England. To give a ju 
idea of the impreſſion which ſuch rules make upon the mindof 
well bred man, I will give only one or two examples dram 
from the Engliſh language, and then leave the ſagaciou 
and impartial reader to judge what an opinion he is to enter 
tain both of ſuch principles and: their authors. Su pole 
that in an Engliſh Grammar, publiſhed in France by: 
pretender to the Engliſh ſoil for his native county, 
there were found ſuch rules as theſe, wiz. On the pronus 
— for example: The e, in Engliſh is general 
« pronounced like. . , or /o and % in /ach and jab 
«& words; EXCEPT in the word them after moſt of the pr 
44 poſitions ſuch as for, with, without , &c. in which caſa 
44 it aſſumes the ſound of a Mort 1; e e inſtead d 
« for them, with them, from them, without them , 2 
them, read and 3 for * um, with um, from in, 
dc uit hout um, inſpite of 'um, &C. ſuch i is the moſt genen 
| ha pronunciation: the other would be thought affected“ 
And again, In the metropolis it is obſerved that the Vis HY 
e by the genteeleſt people, generally changed into a Wit 
cc three particular words. wiz. Veal, Viftuals, Finega' 
| hn Therefore inſtead of Fat, Viale , done , read 1 
* 


4 
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5 a pronounce Weal, niuali, Winegar , according to the - 
des and moſt polite actual pronunciation of the capital, 

ac.“ or ſuch another as this, on Grammar, “ Among the 
gy gente elt companies, it is obſerved that the prepoſition on 
W. gott elegantly ſubſtituted for of before the perſonal 
* pronouns, by all thoſe who pique themſelves of know- 
8 ing beſt the bel uſage. So that, inftead of ſaying 7 do ar 
5 « like the trouble or it « This is not the key or it: Are you 
5 * ſure or it? I did not think or it: For the lift or ne: &c, 
5 Us AGE (and it is a well known and unconteſted maxim, in 
: all languages, that Us Ack, or, what 1 15 the ſame, the 
Wh majority in modes of expreſſion „is THE Law to go by, 
and what all muſt ftrive to conform themſelves to, if they 
be willing to be ſaid to ſpeak or write well) Usa then 
requires we ſhould ſay J don't life the trouble on't: This 

it the key on't: Are you ſure on't? I did u't think ont: 


= . is * i. > ww . Yy Þ4 ws, 
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n 
er tb. life on ne, &c. The ſame bel u/age has alſo by an- 
„other caprice, ſubſtituted of for ox in another circumſtance, 
and iaſtead of ſaying in anſwer to a meſſage, My compliments 

mn AZ Lady. .I wwill wait ox or uvrox her : the true polirefſe 

„ e we - ſhould ſay, {'[[wait or her. This is infinitely 

n WE fofter in the mouth, than the other, which would be 
y thought coarſe and vulgar, &c.” and then“ s us l 
4 Tn axNuUs Lixcuazun!“ : 
| _— 
lo I will RE now ak Dr. Lowrs.. Dr. BLaxsTOxE , the 
earned Mr. Hax RISs, and thoſe who, like theſe gentlemen 

euderſtand their language . ſpeak and write it with ſo much 
2, MF 'opriety , elegance and purity , what opinion they would. 


ntertain of the author of ſuch an Engliſh grammar, with 


1. 

e ſpect to his extraction, education and abilities; and whe- 
„ ber they would not laugh at us for encouraging him, and 
u uſting blindly to his rules? Well then, may we be al- 
. ued to claim the ſame privilege, in France , in reſpect to 
ul WW" ole who have hitherto publiſhed , and continue {till every 
ce Way to publiſh , => grammars of the French language in 


1 England; 
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England; fince I may, and ſhall , prove in time, that tif 2 
warm with abſurdities of the like nature, both in the u 
of the articulation , and in that of the idiom, or phraſe. i 

logy, ſtill more in the rules of conſtruction , Or r Helau A. 
0 . N O N > 
Two are the ways by which words are derived, or is : 
troduced, from one language 1 into another ; by — or h 
reading. . | 5 

1 . 

Many are the yrOOFs which might be brought in ſupper L 
of this Canon. In the firſt caſe all the words got by he. 
ing appear differently ſpelt in a book; but produce tie 
| ſame /ounds in reading. In the ſecond, all the words got ly 

reading preſerve the ſpelling when writ:en in a book, bu 
ce different ſounds in reading and ſpeaking. An is. 


ſtance of two or three words of each kind will without dout WM 
be ſufficient to demonſtrate the truth of this. 


| Boal-drgue, awd Redingote , are two F rench words . which 
every Frenchman is acquainted with, and does not ſuſpet MW 
in the leaſt to be originally pure Engliſh . Notwithſtanding MW 
they are nothing but Bulldog, and ridg!g-coat, which being 
pronounced quick, will preſent to a Frenchman the ſound 
which are found expreſſed in Boul-dogue, and Redingote. Then WM 
fore it is eaſy to diſcover how the French came by thoſe tw z 
words, and that it was by hearing not by writing, On the . 
contrary the Engliſh ſpell fruit, in lieu, Lieutenant, ui 
ſome hundreds of other words, which every Frenchman wil 
ceaſily know ar ſight in a book; but will he know then ; 
equally well, if he come to hear them in a converſation! 
No. They ſound to him as would do the following ſpelling 1 
in French, frutte, in lou, Leflenante Therefore it is in- 
poſſible for him to know in converſation what is the means . 


1 . 4 ringe 
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BF thoſe fame words, which he, juſt now, underſtood ſo well 
7 . nen he was reading them. | 


From this obſervation we ſl be led to conciude that ; 
N before we know in what manner a word was introduced into 
- 2 language, we muſt not be too raſh in quoting words to 
neu the amazing interchangeability of certain articulations, 
W becauſe they appear ſo to our eyes, as we have given an in- 
bance of it p. 37, ſpeaking of the words Shamois and 
bagreen; while, at the ſame time we might negle& ſome. 
real mutations not ſtriking indeed to our eyes, and notwith- 
ſtanding very much ſo to the ears of thoſe who would be ac- 
W quainted with the utterance of the figures of each of the 
teſpective languages, in which the propoſed words are found, 


C: A 3 a. 
The miſ pronounciation of certain figures, or aſcription of 
W c:1ſ: powers to them, according to the notions we are uſed to 
W have of them in our mother tongue, has often introduced, 
ind introduces ſtill, many abuſes in articulations, and ſub- 
S ftitutions of qualities one for another: that is to ſay, of cen- 
W /crauts of one organ, for conſonants of another, and of theſe 


— 
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1 tor vowels ; and vice ver/d. 

19 „% v ® M8 
5 The miſpronunciation of the: in the ſame Latin words 
„bas introduced a g ſoft., in ſhape, or real j in power, in 
o WE their French derivatives. For example; from Abbreuiare, 
Polentarius, Saluia, Simbria, Uiriola or Uiria, &c. We 
have formed Abreger, Boulanger, Sauge , Frange , Verger , 
1 BE Verge, &c. Becauſe, in theſe Latin words, we have pro- 


[nounced the z of rare, ius, ia, ium, &c. as if it were a ; 
and the utterance of this j, being in French = G before 6 
and i, has introduced the ſubſtitution of that figure for the 
original vocal- figure i of the Latin words. Now, that the 
7 may have bee: pra: thus by fome of our A—_ 


In 
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in ſome provinces or others, appears plainly by the Engig i 


word Soldier, pronounced at this very time as if it were ſpelt 
Soldjer, For, before the art of printing was introduced, 
and for a long while after, there was no difference between 
the u and the v, nor between the 7 and the j. Therefore 
any reader had it left to his knowledge of his own Tanguay 


to pronounce either, according to the ſenſe ; and » With- 
out any heſitation, articulated jar and yard, though perhaps 


ſpelt jar and 7zard - joke and yoke , though perhaps both 
equally ſpelt zoke , &c. and in French the ſame, jeux and 
yeux, though under the ſame ſpelling zeax , This being the 
caſe, it was then according, no more to the knowledge of 
the reader, for he could have none of a dead language, 


but to his fancy, and according as it ſounded beſt to his 


ear, that he made uſe of the articulations Jo, or Vo, or 
even the ſound i, when that figure appeared before him i 
2 Latin word. Now, as what is beſt depends upon our 


taſte, and as the taſte varies as much as the face, it can. 


not be wondered if ſome liked it beſt to pronounce that : like 
aj, others as it was i, others again like y in yard. Hence 
derivatives of one ſame root, bearing ſometimes two or three 
different articulations, all owing to the original manner of 
pronouncing that root by the firſt authors of each derivative. 


The fame may be ſaid of the words where 2 was found, 


being ſometimes pronounced & , and ſometimes v. The 


fame muſt again have happened in the words ſpelt with 1 
CHo, apt to be by ſome uttered as the Engliſh SHo, by 
others as the Greek Kara; and which, taken under theſe 
two ſo different and oppoſite articulations, may in the ſame 


word be the root of a great many derivates, which will 


ſcem to have nothing to do one with another, 5 


In ſhort the ſame may be ſaid of all the figures of the al- 
phabet, wien they are miſtaken in powers; and there in 
none but may, are, and have been: principally when the 


- Eittergii oi a nation give themſelves the trouble to learn 2 


foreign 
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$ foreign or dead language by themſelves without the aſſiſt- 

ace of a native. They muſt unavoidably give the letters 
WE that language the power they are uſed to give them in 
heir own language (witneſs the Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
W. .onounced in as many different manners as there are na- 
ons on the face of the earth, which meddle with them 5 
Wand, which never fails, if in order to loſe not the benefits 
c the credit, fame and merit of that additional learning , 
Whoſe gentlemen happen to coin ſome words drawn from that 
| - language, it is ten thouſand to one if that word is not as op- 
Wrofite to, and remote from, the real original, as the three 
Warzlcs of a triangle ſtand to each other. . 


S A N 6 
| Tune ſame may, and does often, | happen by naturad x and 
Wclimaterick impediments. | NE 


P KS O F. 

; Impediments may indeed be divided into two ſpecies, 
Wome perſonal, ſome climaterick, as we find them men- 
Wrioned in this Canon, And upon examination we ſhall- find 
Wricm to produce the ſame effect. That is to ſay, that when an 
Worgan is deficient the neareſt backward (I mean in returning 
from the lips to the throat) is always made uſe of in the 
Wftead of it; though ſometimes all the powers of a certain 
: particular organ are not miſſing at once, and, in that caſe 
another articulation of the ſame organ is only ſubſtituted for 
mat which the perſonal impediment oppoſes. Let us elu - 
eidate this by a few examples grounded on facts. 


I have known formerly a young lady of 6 or 7 years old, 
who having inherited from her mother a kind of fammering, 
ſubſtituted always the Ko for the To. So, that having in her 
French Catechiſm a certain anſwer to repeat, which ended 

: thus, , far ce moien, obtenir la vie eternelle, ſhe uſed to ſay 
la ce nien, thini la vi thin?, Here is very plainly the 
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throat employed in the ſtead of the teeth. The thickneh 
of her tongue did not permit her to ſmack the end of | 
againſt her teeth, for the utterance of the To. She had ng 
other organ between the teeth and the throat, but the 
palate; and, as may be obſerved, ſhe met with as much dif. 
ficulty on that fide as on the other, fince ſhe avoided the 
quivering of the Ro, wherever it occurred in a word, 
ſuch as par, &c. even the liquid is in noien, &c. therefore 


| ſhe had but the Ko left to her, and the ſubſtituted it in 
obtentr and #ternelle.— Now I muſt not paſs this opporunity 


of obſerving that this verb zenir, which we begin with a Ty 
begins with a Ko in the Picard dialect, where it is found 
 Kiendre: whence by the converſion of that Ko into a Ty, 
we have preſerved Je tiers, Je tiendrois and Te tiendra; 
from the words Je Liens, Je kiendrois and Je kiendrai, 
I have very often heard them ſay liens, mein fieux , (hark 
my ſon, ) for tiers mon fils, In all languages there are plenty 
of examples of the ſubſlitution of the To for Ko, and Ko for 
To, which are, probably, owing to ſome cauſes ſimilar to 
this . | | 


A friend of mine was once witneſs of another very ftrik- 
ing example of thoſe ſorts of impediments. A gentleman in 


a company, where he was, never could pronounce either 2 


Mo or a Noe, and uſed to ſubſtitute for thoſe two articula- 
tions a Bo and a Do. My friend propoſed him to ſay 
Many men of many minds, and he immediately ſaid Bady bed 
of bady bides : In this example each ſubſtitution of the two 
articulations keeps within the bounds of it's own organ. 
And ſo much for private and perſonal impediments. 


CLIMATERICK IMPEDIMENTS are, as may well be ſup- 
poſed, of much more dangerous'conſequence. They deſtroy 
abſolutely all traces of etymology , and there are ſuch in 2 
great many countries, which , for want of being men- 
tioned in ſuch a circumſtance as this, are little attended ; 

| | | an 
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and the effects of which are ufficiently known or ob- 
ſerved, I ſhall then 2 them here together in one 
point of view . _— f 


The moſt remarkable of any is that whieh affefts all the 
inhabitants of China, and ſpreads over that whole kingdom. 
The Chineſe, who, in their ſpoken language, me ſome 
ö zrticulations which are not known in Europe, are deficient 
in ſome others very common among us: They have, for 
example, no idea of theſe three Bo, Do, Ro; and a Chineſe 
mouth is ſo incapable of utterring them, that when any 
European word, in which only one of theſe articulations is 
found, is offered to them, it muſt abſolutely be cut and 
maimed ſo as to be rendered a perfect Chineſe word, before 
they will attempt to articulate it; which deficiency it is of 
great moment to take notice of and remember, ſays, L'abbe 
| FourMONT, , nomina propria ceterarum Regionum in 
libris Sinicis enunciata agnoſcere wolueris., Aberunt enim 
« ſemper ejuſmodi litter ; fic pro Samarcanda erit Samahanya : 
« pro Petro erit Petolo: pro Adamo erit Yatam: pre 
* Timure, tie-mo-ul; pro Maria, Ma-li-ya: pro Chriſto, 
« Ki-li-ſu-tu-ſu: pro Spiritus, Su-pi-li-tu-ſu: pro gratia , 
tenge-la-ſia: &c. Duidguid eff nominum extraneorum cha- 
* racteribas Sinicis expreſſum , id niſi mouitio hæc ęſſet previa , 
* fac credas iri a te intellefum nunguam, & propter harumce 
vocum in pronuntiando diverſitatem, à noftris tamen ubi de 
Cb iſtiand Reli pione agunt receſſariꝰ aahibendarum, ipſos 
NM. i tonariorum Libros non rard N leau d. fic Rn 55 
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That impoſibility which the Chineſe lie 3 of pro- 


nouncing the three abovementioned figures, is what may 


s be juſtly termed a CLIMATERICK IMPEDIMENT; ſince it 
2 WW univerſally and unexcluſively affects and involves all thoſe 

. — — 
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nd WR * Cranmarice Sinica, fol. LuteTia Pariforim, 1742 p. 5. 
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cular Nation, called the Huroxs , who can never cloſ 
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who live under that particular degree „ A whole and in. 
menſly extenſive Nation, | 


Among the . of North America, between the lx 
| Ontario and that of Karegnondi, there is a certain pari. 


their lips when they ſpeak. In general none of the fi 
vages of Canada, ſuch as the Al/gonquins, the Iroquir, 
the Abnaguis, the Hurons, & c. know the uſe of the ari. 
culation Fo; but the Hurons in particular have no idea of 
any of the four labials Mo, Po, Bo, Fo. They make | 
great uſe of the aſpiration, and there is ſcarcely a word in the 
Huronian language without a ſtrong Hoe. Whenever the 
they attempt to pronounce an European word, where there 
is any one of the /ab;als, they ſubſtitute a To to it, which 
as we may obſerve is the neareſt articulation in retrogradiny 
from the lips to the throat. 


Something till more remarkable, and I muſt ſay wonderf, 
1s that in one and the ſame Nation under the ſame climate, 
among thoſe who ſpeak but one and the ſame language, you 
meet with ſmall ſpots of ground, certain provinces, 
fected with a certain particular defect in the organs of th 
articulations, which a few miles farther exiſt no more. l 
this very iſland I can find ſome proofs of this aſſertion, 
which will be of no ſmall help to obtain me credit for ti 
others above advanced. For example, propoſe to a natir 
of NewcasTLE. to pronounce the following words, Ren! 
the rude rocks, the ragged Rachel ran; or theſe, Good fir 
of Brandy, or Arrach, or Rum, or red Port, and you vil 
ſee what a piece of work he will make of it, with all b 
Wo's, which he will ſubſtitute for every Ro; for,: 
Newcaftle-man cannot articulate that quivering Palatial, att 
always ſubſtitutes for it a labial, and by his articulati 

makes the above phraſes ſeem thus: Wond the wude with, 

| | N 
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* wagged Wachel wan; and Good- flowe of es „ ow 
| {:vauack , ow M um, m 


In general the Ro is, in my opinion, the mod difficult of all 


1 
t. e articulations. There are few Nations which can give it 
it's pure roughneſs except the Germans, who are remark- 


| able for the ſtrength of their Ro, A German is not able to 
conceal himſelf under the appearance of the native of any 
other country : ſhould he ſpeak the language of that country 
ever ſo well, in every other reſpe&, his wwhurring will al- 


i WW ways betray him, and diſcover his being of German origin 
d and plantation. The French come next, after the Ger- 
n mans, for the utterance of that articulation , though you may 


find it there already much ſoftened ; but the Engliſh are 
thoſe who pronounce it the leaſt of any I know, princi- | 


before a Mo; for then, Ro, and Lo, another articulation 
which generally keeps company with Ro, are both totally mute 
before it. In part, cart, card, the Ro is certainly very 
ſoft, but ſtill more ſo in warm, favarm ; and ſuch 1s the 
Lo in palm, palm, calm, ſalmon, &c. Therefore I am 
inclined to think that the defect in the palatial organ of the 


4 | 
l Newcaſtle people may very well be a national one, only 
Wy frongerly characteriſed in that part of the iſland, and might 


be termed a climaterick one, as well as that of the Cainese 
and the Huxoxs. Beſides, there are in Engliſh ſome 
words implying rotundity , the chief articulation of which 
is Wo, where it ſeems as if a Ro ſhould be expected . 

Wheel, wall, world, <wanty; to awvallow „ to wwamble, 
to wander ; to avarble, to watthe, to auhurr, to whirl, to 
wind-up, &c. all theſe are words which imply ſomething of 
roundneſs , as twiſting „turning, or binding, and bending 
round, &c, and all begin with a We. Might not this ac- 
count for ſomething national in the ſubſtitution of the New- 
(catle-people's Wo to the Ro?—But here I muſt forbear en- 
[ring more deeply into this critical diſquiſition ; my abilities 
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pally before another conſonant „ and ftill more principally ß 
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in the Engliſh —_— being, as a foreigner, far infe. 
riour to the taſk . | _ 


I will aſk Lo however to ſay one word more on the ſub. 
jet, I think I hear already an Hypercritic thundering 
in my ears that I have juſt proved againſt myſelf in bring. 
ing the example of the Newcaftlers; ſince, contrary to my 
aſſertion , it is eyident that theſe people ſubſtitute a labial for 
a palatial by placing a Wo, where there ſhould be a Ry; 
which is by no means agreeable to what I have faid 
before, that when an organ is affected with ſome kind 
% of impediment, the neareft backward, or retrograde 
from the lips to the throat, is called upon to furniſh an 


* articulation in the ſtead of the other impracticable one:“ 


and that, in the caſe before us, it is quite the reverſe : fince 


far from being the neareſt organ in retrograding, it is a for- 


ward one and yet not the neareſt, but the fartheſt of all, 
* labial, which the Newcaſtlers maks uſe of. 


As I knew the ohjeclion beforchand I would not let it 


| paſs unnoticed, and I choſe to make it here myſelf preyi- 


ouſly , to have an opportunity to anſwer it ſoon enough to 
prevent the bad effects it might produce in the minds of ſome 
perſons. I fay then that it is not very plain to me that they 


| ſubſtitute a Wo for a Ro, in ſuch words as are ſimilar to the 


examples above quoted. That this accuſation: is a merry, 
and perhaps a little uncharitable joke made upon them, to 

amuſe one's ſelf at the expence of the monſtruous difficulty 
they labour under of uttering this Palatial . That it is true 
enough a Newcaitler cannot utter it; ſo much true alſo that he 
makes the greateſt effort and contorßon of mouth to arrive 
at it, That this kind of convulſion, in which all the parts 
of his face fall at the moment of the attempt, produces a co- 
mical fort of a noiſe aproaching ſomewhat near to the Ws; 
2nd that, to paint that noiſe upon paper, that figure Wo 


I; generally made uſe of, but by no means is that which he 


intent 
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intends to utter in fact and in reality. That therefore if he 
were left to himſelf to utter a word with the articulation Ro 
in it, and did not attempt to expreſs it after the manner of 
| thoſe who can do it, I ſay it would be no longer a Wo we 
| ſhould hear, but a Ho. Let any body make the trial firſt, 
2nd come afterwards to tell me what he ſhall have found, 
| Therefore I conclude my firſt aſſertion ſtands undemoliſhed 

and good . To prove this, now, in a fatisfatory manner, I 
will give another example of it, and ſay not a word more 
about it afterwards . | 


I have at this very juncture a little girl under my eyes, 
an WT juit /bree years old. As J have an opportunity of ſeeing her 
often every day, I avail myſelf of that advantage to ſpy Na- 
ce ture in her progreſs with reſpe& to the ſucceſſive and daily 
improvements of the gift of ſpeech of that Child. She has 
1, not yet acquired the power of the Re, and cannot abſolutely 
pronounce 1t in any word whatever ; but ſhe never fails to 
ſubſtitute for it a Ho, and a very ſtrong and audible one; 
it WW fie does not think of Wo for. the, Ro, though ſhe has the Y 
ri. power of that articulation farhiljarand. as as plain as any grown 
to WF perſon can have. Nobody forces her to utter the Ro, fhe is 
me left to the tuition of Nature. for it, to time and to the free. 
e perfecting and maturation of her organs. Then a plain and 
the WH unqueſtionable Ho is ſubſtituted for Ro. So, tell her to 
77 pronounce a Rogue, a Raſcal; and ſhe will tell you a Hogue , 
t9 a Haſcal : ſhe will ſ peak of Hoaſt-Beef , Haſbehies, $:hawbehies, 
ltr WW How it up, &c. for Roaſt- Beef, Raſberies, Strawberies , 
rue throw it up, &c. If this does not prove my firſt aſſertion, 
he Bi 1 do not know what will: therefore I ſtop here; and, to 
ire keep my word 1 werbum non amplius addan 
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To one of theſe two cauſes is to be referred the con- 
mutab:lity , as ſome ſay, but i in fact the real Subſtitution of 
the Wo for the Go and ants | 


wa 
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This Canon ſeems to make a difference between the word; 
commutation and /ub/titution : and indeed it muſt be eonfeſſed 
that if, hitherto , they have been taken indiſcriminately one 
for the other, it is proper that now and henceforth ſome 
difference ſhould be admitted between them, and that two 
diſtinct ideas ſhould be conveyed by theſe two words. At 
leaſt we beg to be allowed to underſtand them for the future 
in * following ſenſe, . 


By commutation we mall always mean a change of articula- 
tions of the ſame quality in power, (that is to ſay, of the ſame 
tribe or family) and tranſacted within the province of the 
ſame organ; as for example, the Celtic Plig, the Latin 
Plicare, and the French Plier, are evidently formed by the 
mutation of the Ko, Go, Io, one into another; each of 
theſe languages ſoftening or hardening, according as it 
- faits them beſt, thoſe articulations, within the bounds and 
compaſs of the ſame orzan; becauſe there is by Nature an 
eſtabliſhed law of commutability or bly between 
| articulations of that ſort. | 


By ſabſtitution we | ſhall mean, on the contrary , a change 
of articulations of different qualities in power, which are not 
of the ſame tribe and family „and which are tranſacted by 
encroachments upon the territories of another organ: as for 
urs the — Halm, and the French CHaume ; the 

Spaniſh 
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| Spaniſh Harpilera, and the French Serpillere, the Greek * 
221 and Latin Yeftis; the Celtic Kengl, and Seng! for the | 
French Sangle ; (a Girt) &c. &c. in all theſe examples there 


is an evident /ub/titution of a Dental, or a Labial, for a 
Guttural . Now Nature has not eftabliſhed any law of con- 
nutability between articulations of different families, though 
there may happen ſome; and for diſtinction' s ſake between 8 
| thoſe two different ſorts of changes, theſe, as unlawful, 
are when they happen , called Subſtitutions . | 


This is as much as can be required for the A 0. 
this Ca xox, which for further proofs, if any ſhould be 
| fill wanted, may be referred to thoſe of the precedent. 


CAA ( XIV. 
More or leſs ſharpneſs in the elaſtic power, and in the 
action of the labial organ produces the two principal qualities = 
of articulation which that organ is ſuſceptible of: namely 
1ſt, that of the perfectly uur articulation , and 2dly that of 
| a ſort of 81B1LAxT compoſing both together, with their reci- 
procal aveaters , EIGHT degrees of relaxation in the ſpring; 


THREE for the mute, and Five for the V. bilant , which migh 
be exhibited i in the following manner. | 


os 
hence their mutual ——_—— among themſelves a 
| the e one of each of them with He E . 
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The intention of this Canon is to give to each of the yz. 


rious articulations of the Labial organ their peculiar diſtine. 


tive character, which is to be drawn from the actual form 
and ſituation of that organ at the moment of the utterance, 
That fituation is ſuſceptible of three different configurations: 
1ſt, when both the upper and the under lips ſtand perfettly 
cleſe : 2dly, when divided by a ſmall aperture with th: 
under one confined under the upper teeth: 3dly, when, 


being divided by a roundiſh-like aperture, they are both 


ſomewhat protracted forwards . 


| Prom the firft ftontion reſult in opening the lips with 
ſome ſort of violence, though ſuſceptible of three different 
ſhades or degrees of mitigation, the three articulations Mo, 
Po, Bo. Theſe are called mate by analogy , with the ac- 


' tual form and ſituation of their organ, which is imitated from 
a dumb perſon who had been born with his lips naturally 


glued together . 


From the 3 ſituation reſults, in ſmacking down with 


ſome force the under lip, and relicving it from it's con- 


finement under the upper tecth , the articulation Fo; one 
degree of mitigation, in the force of the ſmacking down that 
under lip, produces the articulation Vs the weaker of Fs, 
Theſe are called ſibilant, from the kind of hiag by Which 


they are preceded on account of the exſpiration of the 


wind ſent from the lungs, and which being obſtructed in 


it's way by the teeth, and the under lip, produces a kind of 


hiſſing always the * of thoſe two ſorts of articulations 
Fo and Vo. | 


From 
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From the third ſituation reſults, in dropping down the un- 1 
der lip with a very gentle and ſcarcely perceivable motion, the | 
articulation Wo , ſuch as in Mind, which , &. This motion, 
ſo gentle as it is, fill mitigated. one ſingle ſhade, produces the | 


vi. 
nc. articulation Oo In the French word Oint and others: and | 
im Wl nitigated again another ſhade more (with perhaps too an IF 
ce. additional, but very ſmall, alteration in the configuration 


of the organ, conſiſting at moſt of ſome little depreflion of : 
ity Nie upper lip upon the under one, fo as to deſtroy their 1 
roundiſh aperture) produces the articulation Us in the 
French wn DO, and others. | 


So, now, the refult 4 all this is, you may begin as 
you pleaſe the gradual diſplay of the powers and operations 
of the Labial organ, either by one end or by the other: that 
ui to ſay, from it's cloſeſt ſituation, to it's greateſt aperture ; 
or from it's greateſt aperture to it's cloſeſt ſituation. In the 
rt proceſs you find the gradation running thus; Mo, Po, 
mW fs, Fo, Vo, Us, Os, Wo. In the God proceſs, 
ly WF thus; Wo, Oo, Us, Vo, Fo, Bo, Po, Mo; which is 
the meaning and intention of the figure; 1; £365 3 
„ placed in two different directions; firſt from 

th M-, to Wo; and then in another direction from Wo, to 
- WM. | TE, 5 1 


1 \ 
— Hoe Wn CBI ͥ i—k — de! — a, — 06, 
N x , 


e 1 W— w 


That is a real organ of ſpeech , which can act alone, and 
| produce of itſelf , without any other help, a pure, clear and 
diſtinct articulation . — That cannot ſurely be deemed a 
real organ of ſpeech , which is not able to produce of itſelf 
2 pure, clear and diſtin articulation , without the DSPs 
fliftance and co-operation of another; which, in ſhort, 
not ſingle and principal, but only ſecondary and accoſlry 


n 8 
3 : 


r 


in the prod woetien of an articulation or conſonant. 


„ PROOF. 


* 

[ 

R. 

N 

. 

3 

4 

oy 

. 

* 

A 

* 

8 | 
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eee 
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LL  ANALYSISOFV THE: 


1j F.: 


A certain love of myſteries, an unreſtrainable propenſ 

to prejudices , a particular fondneſs for ſuperſtitions, a nz. 
tural greedineſs of crafts, falſhoods and impoſitions , 2 
not always the dangerous and deluſive attendants of tcl. 
gion alone. ＋ heſe fatal offsprings of blindneſs, delirian 
and ignorance, lay hold of every thing which falls in the! 
way; nothing can eſcape becoming their prey. Whatene 
may be ſyſtematiſed never fails producing enthuſiaſts, th 
moſt undoubted precurſors , the moſt portentous vermin of the 
other evils. And there are political and literary , as well a 
religious myſteries , prejudices , crafts, falſhoods and ſupe:. 
ſtitions. Witneſs the“ myſterious import the Jews ati. 
buted to their alphabet in general, and each letter + in pu. 
ticular. Witneſs the filly, erroneous and prejudicate 
concluſion of that king in behalf of the primevalty of tit 
Phrygian language, who, becauſe a certain number of child. 
ren, he had ordered to be ſuckled by goats, when he firlt {a 
them, exclaimed to him Beak , Beak, a cry which = 


2 


8 


„„ 


* Ut hoc orbi Chriſtiano adſpiciendum præbeam, atquè cum demer- 
ſlratione perfidiæ & audaciæ judaicæ omnium in oculis mentibuſque defigan, 
ſciri velim, traditionum vaferrimos illos ſutores ac ſartores cum lingua fant 

excogitaſſe etiam charactere m ſanctum, five ductum ſeribendi ſanRioren; 
ſublimioris ſapientiæ, ac myſteriorum legis, unice capacem, atque ſacryi 
cathedrz dicatum; oppoſitum profane , ſeu communi ſcriptioni , quæ n! 
in civilibus rebus vel etiam in privatis , etiamſi ſacris & eccleſiaſticis cots 
ſtanter adhibita, & uſurpata fuerit. ALB , SCHULTEXS Præf. 1 
5 | Erpenii Gram, And, p. l. 


I Infinuant porro, hujus linguz & Scriptionis ſanctæ pariter , arcanis 
radiationibus, vel effluviis, vniverſitatem rerum productam efle, atgit 
etiamnum potentiſſimè ſuſtentari; ita ut f wel una literula luce moons 
ToTus Munbus COLLABASCERET , atque AD CHAOS REDIRE DTEBERIT, 


| Cs Vid: 8881 loc. cit. p. xxvi. & ſubſp 
= 55 mere) 
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FRENCH TOR THOGRAPHY. 75: 
rely imitated from their nurſes , inferred the Phrygian 
nguage » in which that word happens to ſignify bread, was 
ertainly the firſt original language of man. Witneſs the 
able neceſſity that vowels ſhould be ſo ſorted in fize, 
«th the conſonants , as to anſwer them and admit of being 
ranged one after another in the ſame line; it being, accord- 
ng to my ſuperſtitious friend HouB1canT, the genius of 
Wznguages that it ſhould beſo. Witneſs the 1mpiety which a 
100 religious fanatic of my acquaintance already mentioned t, 
nds in introducing a variety in either the reading or accepta- 
in of the ſame word written every where in the ſame uniform 
nanier by the INSPIRED wwriters . | Witneſs a thouſand other 
bſurdities of the ſame ſpecies of which I need not mention 
any more inſtances. 1 | 1 


. Se EN — * 


Among them I range thoſe vulgar opinions, handed down 
rom age to age, which enjoy an univerſal ſanction grounded 
pon nobody knows what, perhaps the mere want of 
ontradiction, becauſe nobody dares to riſe up and 


a deny what he heard his grandfather ſay when he was 
er baby. A, ſays a writer, has a right to occupy the firſt 


tank in the alphabet, becauſe it is the firſt articulated voice 
an infant utters at the moment of his entering this world. 
nother comes, reads this, and repeats it; and ſo does ano- 
ther, and another , and another , again and again. — And, 
pray, what is ſuch an opinion grounded upon? is it on the 
iterated experience of every one of thoſe authors in whoſe. 
writings this aſſertion is found? No; God forbid they ſhould 
make the experiment! How could they think of any ſuch 
laring action, when they ſee it expreſſedly ſaid by ScaLIGeR 
In theſe very words. E/ A prima notiſſimague Infantis vox, 


an 


u cum gud vitæ hujus ſpiritum primum hauſimus : neque re 
a ulld eget alid quam hiatu oris ſolo, fine ullo caterorum motu 
117, | — OT | g 


rely Wl | | 6 inflru- 


EE 
1 
[| 
F 
| 

1 
[ 


name, and his authority muſt be of great weight, principally 


trouble of ſpying Nature in her proceſs, and found it ſo by 
his own experience? — Oh! not at all; Poets, Philoſc. 


over garrets and dungeons to reveal herſelf to their inhabj- 


*« former, to hold the ſupreme rank; fince it is always placed 
© before, and never after the two other ſorts, For if you 
« join it with Iwrz or T, to make but one ſyllable, i 


4 thus ab. a 
1 others. — Then it is PLUTARCH , I ſuppoſe, that great 


X@ FfrwT6%;, WTIov bir Os mv To apa f 2 TWwy Yperpilia- 
7 aTtrur. 6 0% Thy ey Tai TXoAﬀuL Aryoprvny amt. T i 
yep Qurnerre 7 OKaoTETa ASYW FEWTEVES 7 e pνν xai .: 


ANALYSES OFTHE 
« inſtrumentorim *. — Very well ; SCALIGER is a very great 


if, as it muſt be ſuppoſed of all thoſe great men, he took the 


phers, Critics, Grammarians, &c. in general all the 
great men hate women and children, they will never have 
any thing to do with that; that diſturbs the i imagination, 
ſpoils the ideas, and diverts the mind from the contempla. 
tion of Nature. Garrets and cellars, far remote from that 
plague of ſociety, are their abodes, their ſanctuaries. — And 
if that is the caſe, how could then that great man 8c 1011 
know this of children, fince he was ſo much above deſcend. 
ing to them and communicating with them ' Does Nature, 
by a ſpecial favour, make it a practice to deſcend in a cloud 


2 


tants, and inſpire them with her ſecrets? — What a jeſt 
No, ſure : but had not Scaticer PLuTarch + before his 
eyes, who ſays that © It is certain, that as the vowels precede 
ud the ſemi-vorvels , Ag ought , among the 


% will unite and agree with it, provided you place it before, 
it never will fecond or follow the 


t——_— — _ —— _ — 


* De cauſis ling. lat. 1. 38. 
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| haud dubie prærogati vam habeant . Rur ſum de ancipitibus ordine 
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and illuſtrious writer of antiquity, whom we are obliged to 
for this diſcovery. - He is the man who, entre la poire & 
le fromage , as the ſaying is, firſt made the Experiment ; 


| and who, attending to the operations of Nature in that 


infant of the birth of a child, diſcovered that A was the 


rd ſound he uttered , and communicated that curious anec- 


dete to the world? — No, indeed; not He. PuuTanca 


iimfelf had it from EAM RIAS, his ARK D FATHER, who 
| : K h 


- SS as 3 
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WITH Tg u, xc. TB GUN, R 178 Alarrog, xi 78 aidug- 


ba, 264 0 4 


Proinde printeps He geometra propęſuit grammatics 
Pritegent hanc gueſtionem , cur Ana primum inter literas - 


| beret lcum. Is canſam attulit, gue tradi in ſcholis ſolat, vo- 


cales optimo jure mutis & ſemivocalibus anteire. Vocalium alias 
longas, alias breves haberi, alias ancipites : de quibus ancipiies, 


eam reliquis facile priorem , quæ utrigue proponi, neutri poſpont 
foleat « Tale autem 7 AD . | Idenim ne qu 2 Tera , neque 

bet Ylidoy collocatum in unam cum its coire valt Hyllabam, fed 
veluti indignans rofelit , ſunmgue queerit primordiam . Iftorum 


utri AWæ præpoſueris, conſonabunt 5 unamque u objequio Fa- 


cent yllabum, ut in aufter , aura, maia, N ac In innume- 


it aH. 


Plutarch. „ lib. ix. 3 2 & 3. Edit. 
Francof. cum Interp. lat Guill. Xilandri 1599. 
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n FHE 

as he tells us, always uſed to ſay, „that the firſt diſting 
« and articulate voice which man pronounces is A; for the 
% wind and ſpirit which comes out of the mouth, by the mere 


wy opening , of the lips is the firſt-fimple ſound , which re. 


« quires no aſſiſtance from any other inſtrument , not even 


% from the tongue. Wherefore it is the firſt voice which 


« children ejaculate ; and we have in our language” the 
Greek „ ſeveral times like, for example ati, adv, &c. 


c which in my opinion have been coined as they are, 


« but on account of the gaping and opening of the 
„ lips, through which the ſound of thoſe words comes 
—_ cc. - 


2 — 3 
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tura docem articulatam facultate literæ efferri, Nam ſpiritum qui in 
ore eft maxime labiorum motibus fingi, quibus ſurſum verſum deduftis 


primo exeat ſonus iſte fimplex admodum & nullum exhibens negotium, 
neque linguæ operam fagitans vel expectans, ſed ea ſuo ſe loco conti- 
nente emiſſus . Itaquè etiam infantes hauc primum edere vocem. Diftum 
autem efſe au quia vox ſentiatur: & multa alia, ut ade, abu. 
eneratey tum ape & ao haud abs re w dicta, quod tum bat” 
VOX ex Ore excidit. 


1 loc, cit. 


| Thus 


us. 
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Thus this learned obſervation , which we find in every 


| body's mouth, which we meet with in every body's writings, 


happens to turn out a ſtory of old nurſe (or grandfather, it 
is all one) and is, in fact, nothing but a tale of a tub revered 


| for it's antiquity. And thus would turn out to be moſt of 


the ſyſtems, principles, obſervations, diviſions and rules 
which are generally given by-all thoſe who treat of ſounds, 


| articulations, letters, languages „Kc. old, cold, flat, 


dull and infipid repetitions, and recopying over and over, 
of what has been ſaid and written before, without any criti- 


| ciſm, trials and experiments to judge of the ſolidity of the 


propoſitions ſet forth . Then Error propagates daily; and we 
wonder, when any thing new. is found out and ſeems ſo plain 


and eaſy, how we could have been kept from it in the dark 
| for ſo long; and how ſlow and crawling are the diſcoveries of 


Truth , while the prejudices of Error ſpread with ſuch ſwift- 


| neſs, As for my part, a profeſſed Scar IE (in every thing, 
| I would have it underſtood , which it is lawful to call in 

| queſtion , ſuch as purely human and literary productions) 
I promiſe never to be guilty of too much truſting to other 
| people's opinions , as ſoon as I ſhall not find them agreeable 


to what a cloſe and unwearied attention to the proceſs of 
Nature has taught me; and I will take the liberty to de- 
liver my ſentiments , nub communicate my opinions with that 
unfeigned , unbiaſſed and unſullied freedom which becomes 
a Max who has the love of TxuTH for guide, in his mind; 

and the inſtruction and n of others for object, in 
his Hen. 


To eſtabliſh then this Canon Hg ſolid Proofs , al ſo 


| many prejudices which ſtand forth againſt us, there 1s nothing 
| but a very plain queſtion toaſk; and it is this. Didever any 


body fancy to take a fiddle-ftick for a ſonorous inſtrument ? No, 


| furely,— Which of the two, The fiddleftick, or the violin, 
| v inveſted with the * power of rendering muſical 


ſounds | ? 


$0 ANALYSISOF THE 
ſounds ?—The violin, certainly. Well then let us apply thi 
to the organs of ſpeech. Is the throat capable to render a 
articulation by itſelf , without any aſſiſtance whatever of any 
of the Sxtures of the mouth? — Yes , it can. — This is an is. 
ftrument or organ. Can the lips, under the ſame conditions, 
anſwer the ſame queftion ? — Yes , they can. — Theſe ar 
then again another //rument or organ. Now, can the 
tongue, can the palate, can the rerth, anſwer ab 
that ſame queſtion, and ſubmit to the ſame conditions 
What can the tongue produce in moving upon itſelf, 
without reſting it's tip on the teeth? — Nothing. — There. 
fore Why thould the tongue have that privilege of being: 
ſonorous organ, over the clapper of a bell when 3 
from it's bel? The ſame argument muſt hold good, 
as we ſee, with reſpect to the palate , till less capable of 
action than the tongue is; and even with reſpect to the 
teeth; all of which, without ſome aſſiſtance and co- open 
tion one of another, cannot produce one ſingle articulation, 
as it is demonſtrated that the Zroat and the lips can by then. 
ſelves, ſhould there even be neither teeth mor. tongue in tie 
erouth What then ſhall we conſider as the real organ pro- a 
ducer of thoſe articulations generally ranged under tho 
three falſe ones? The whole Caverns of the mouth is the 
real organ, which , by the aſſiſtance of it's .clapper , the 
tongue , ſtriking here and there, in different places, form 
the different articulations, which have been hithento am 
buted to thoſe three different organs. | 


Another objection , having been ſtarted againſt this opt 
nion, I fhall bring it here and demonſtrate it's falkfity, 
Why then, ſay ſome people, do we fee that in all Nation 
the ſame appellation and the ſame word, yAwcee , lingus, 
Langue, tongue , &c.) has always been uſed promiſcuouly 
for that Axtare of the cavern of the mouth, and for tit 


* — i the tongue had not at all times been by 
der 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY, 81” 
Iied as the principal inſtrument of ſpeech ? I anſwer that I 
5ubt not but the tongue has been from the beginning conſi- 
ered as the chief and principal actor in the human ſpeech ; ; 

il] the phraſes and idiotiſms, of all the Nations concurring 
lainly to ſhew it. But this proves nothing, becauſe in 
e expreſſion of intellectual objects „as the idea of lan- 
vage 18 one certainly „ man has no other reſource left to 
im, but to transfer the pictures of material ones upon the 
thers : and, 2mong theſe, he is obliged to chuſe the more 
Piking to his material ſenſes, in order to render himſelf the 
bore intelligible. Which method, of impoſing names to in- 
lectual objects, though the only one in the power of 
gan, has always proved the moſt fatal to opinions, and 
us been the inexhauſtible ſource of Pulgar errors from the 
me of Apam down to Ours. And to require that the 
puorz , lingua, tongue, &c, becauſe uſed as the appellative 
ord of what we underftand by language, ſhould be the 
roof that it is principal in the art of ſpeaking with which 
m. Nan is endowed , is to inſiſt that a young man cannot, be 
tie Wb: 1c222un (Lord) of a manor ; becauſe it is evident that it is 
be Latin word Senior, which ſignifies the aldeſt ... ho! riſum | 
breati; amici! But, that the tongue is not ſo eſſential in the 
eration of ſpeaking as is vulgarly thought, is what Iam 
ding now to prove by an authentic fact, which has made 
buch noiſe in Franc at the time it was taken notice of, 
nd which was mentioned in all the n papers. 


In the ſummer of the year 1757 there was at Nanres i 1 
BrITAxNNY , a girl called Mary GxESsLAR, * born in the 

hariſh of St. Hilaire, near Mortaigne in Poitou. That girl had 
o tongue, and, to the aſtoniſhment of all thoſe who ſaw 
er, ſhe could ſpeak 255 thing, hold 4 converſation , and 


tt 


a In Pbil. Tranf Vol. xL11. for the years 5 2068 and 1743+ p. 143, 
„ x1, we find a fimilar account of one Margaret Cutting, 4 young 
man, then living at Wickham in Suffolk , who ſpoke readily , ard 
2 * "8 bad I:ft her tongue. | 
| M | img 


* hos SANA res Arp A Ax x er voy 
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8 tongue, which had moſt ſuffered during that illneſs by tie 


perfectly well, —This fact, which I could then hardly believe, 


| knot to be diſentangled by thoſe who, attached to the lf 
opinions grounded upon 7erms and expreſſions , will have tie 


NATURE granted to Man for ſpeech; and which thi, 


PALATE and the TEETH , is poſterior , or ſubſequent, to t 


85 In the Proof of Canon XV. we have already exploded ti} ; 


that this opinion 15 founded upon nothing but a hear-/a) froa 


ANALYSES Of T Hu 
ſing with all the eaſe imaginable. At the age of eight, fy 
had had the ſmall pox ; after the recovery from which he 


infection of the diſorder, grew putrid, and fell off i ;mtinh 
from the root. For tue whole years after that accident, 
the could utter but ſqualls like other dumb people. By 
one day on a ſudden ſhe began to aſk her mother for bread, 
and ever ſince preſerved the power of ſpeaking , and ſinging 


principally at a time, when I knew no more of my las. 
guage or any other, and the cauſes of them in genen, 
than moſt of mankind uſually do, was however col. 
firmed to me, ſome years afterwards in a company, by 
A gentleman of credit , who aſſured me, upon his honour, 
to have been an eye witneſs of the fact. Now, I leave thy 


tongue a real, and indiſpenſable organ and conditio ſent-qui 
non of the power of ſpeaking. 


5 0 „ 
Two, only, are the real and original organs whkd 


firſt , made uſe of for that purpoſe : the THROAT, and tie 
Lips. The uſe of the three others, the TonGue,, tit 


abo former. It is the fruit of man's own thought and r- 
feftion. Perhaps it might, not ſo very improperly, be terme! 
a refinement of art. Hence the general commutability o 
all the forts of articulations together. 


„ 1 


fooliſh opinion that A is the firſt ſound, which an ina 
roduces at the moment of his birth. We have ſhewn plain 


| immemors 


'mmemorial times. Then, we only laughed at the ſtory ; 
now, we muſt prove the contrary of it by more ſolid reaſons . 
I ſay that the firſt cry of a child, which I have been often 
witneſs of, is not an A, ABSOLUTELY NOT. It is a con- 


fuſed, undiſtinguiſhable ſound, rather approaching the 


Engliſh J protracted ; and yet that ſound cannot be ſaid to 
be io purely a ſound , as not to be preceded by any articula- 


tion at all, for there is one by which it is exſpirated, and 


which being the effect of the action of the opening of the 


Clottis, ſeems like an obſcure and confuſed Go, ſuch as we 


hear in n 


From this experiment N might be concluded with 
propriety that the throat is the firſt organ Nature preſented 


man with. But I ſhall be more liberal, and will add ano- 
ther proof of this aſſertion , In leſs than a fortnight , after 
the birth of a child, he begins when he is pleaſed: to make 


a certain little noiſe, or ratling in his 7hroat, which is a 


true, clear and diſtin Go, and which nurſes call a cooing ; * 


but the yowel , or ſound, on which the child reſts his Go-go, 


is not yet determinable. Towards the end of the month, 


and for above another or two after that, the child continu- 
ing his cocing, begins to ſix and determine it's reſting ſound, 
which proves to be a real French o, or Engliſh oo, in awed; 
to form which, he gathers his little lips together and pro- 
tracts them as much as he can, ſo that you may plainly fee 
a round aperture through which the Engliſh co=0z French 


comes out. This ſecond experiment, which I challenge 
any. body to contradict, proves to a demonſtration that the | 


'/r:&t is the firſt organ man receives from the hands of 
Nature, and the lips the ſecond ; * in all this there i 15 not 
et an A met wich. | 


The next proceſs of the child, is to exerciſe his lips by 


{nm naking them down as hard as he can, and 1 in the courſe of 


M 2 | the 
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ie. in French, what you call a row of ſtaps, or keys, in a barpfico'* 


the ſecond month he makes you hear very plain the Mz, 
Poor Bo; that is to ſay , not all three of them, but one only 
of theſe three. Some children ſmacking a Mo, others x 


Po, others again a Bo, according as it firſt happens, that 


they contrive the poſition of their lips together. This is the 
time, and the FIKST TIME they make you hear an 4; be. 
cauſe this ſound 1s the reſting voice on which they ſmack 
their Mo , Po or Bo, thus Mabhe , Pahe, Bahe. 


Such is in truth, the real proceſs of Nature, which 1904 
more than once a very particular care to obſerve, and th 


follow cloſely with the moſt ſcrupulous attention; and which 


diſcloſed itſelf to me always in the ſame uniform manner, 
Whence I conclude , agreeable to this Canon, that © Two, 
only, are the real and original organs which NaTvzt 
„granted to Man, for ſpeech; and which Tas frf 


© made uſe of for that purpoſe ; The Turoar and the 


FE L1ys "8 


As fot the three other remaining organs, the Palate, the 


Tongue and the Teeth, a child never makes any uſe of them 
of his own ſpontaneous effort; and it is not untill he begin 
to ſpeak ſome words, which he is taught by his nurſe, and 
other of his attendants, that he makes uſe of one, tavo, or 
all of theſe three organs. Conſequently theſe organs cannot 
be conſidered as the organs of Nature; but well as thoſe of 
art, refinement, and reflection; as the fruit of man's own 
improvement to enlarge the circle too narrow of his reſources 
for varying the clavier of his articufations. Whence it re. 
ſults that in the proceſs of Nature theſe three organs hold no 
particular rank with reſpe& one to another; ſome uſing fir 
the teeth, others the palate, others the rangue, according 4 
it happens to fall in the words they are firſt taught. Otter, 


1 


X 


2. of 


— 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. Yy 
yet able to utter the articulation of a word given to chem 
change it into another of the ſame organ which is more eaſy © | 
to them, or ſink it at once into a guttural , as a general 
nurſery whence every articulation is to be ſupplied; 


TY TY - GX - 0. - 


It is for this reaſon that in the ScyuEmes we have drawn of 
| the organs of ſpeech p 33, and 44, we have preſented them 
2t one view under two different poſitions by placing them 
one way, and numbering them another. Therefore, if you take 
k WF them perpendicularly downwards in beginning by your left 
0 hand, and rifing up again on your right, you wal find them 
h placed according to their ſituation on the cord of the inſtru- 
's ment. But we have numbered them according to the prac- 
„ dice of Nature, which is to play firft the two ends of the 
t inſtrument, and then the middle afterwards, In taking 
f then as we ſaid, the beginning of the line on the left and 
WW following 1t downwards to deſcribe a curve in ruling up 
again on the right, you find the Throat, the Palate, the 
Tongue , the Teeth, and the Lips. In following the num- 
he bers placed over them, you have an indication of the order 
m WT obſerved by Nature in the uſe of them, which gives you the 
m 74roar, the Lips; the Palate, the Teeth; and then the 
d Tongue by itſelf for the laſt. 
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of Mm 8 A NöÜ 0 20 . 5 
2 The miſpronounciation of ſome | Angle figures 5 but chiefly 


e. dat of the double ones, has produced thoſe incompatible, 
o and unintended commutations of powers, or qualities of 
| articulation of diſtin organs; even the deſtruction of ſome 
and addition of orhers: an accident as much miſrepreſented 
b; Etymologyſts as it has been hitherto miſunderſtood; 
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proofs, if the reader will refer to Prooxs on Cæ NON AI 


which man in ſtate of pure nature, mult have uttered: 


 "2bat which muſt characteriſe the firſt language ſpoken by 


the hiſſing of the ſnake, and the whiſtling of the bird. 


2 
*. 


ar OF HA 


PA 6 0+. 


We may be excuſed from enlarging on this Canon by any 


P- 61—3 What has been ſaid then being very near {utt- 
cicnt to eſtabliſh the propriety of this, 


3 A NN a 3 al, 


SYLLALES are of two ſorts either fmple and true; or con- 
pound and falſe. By a ſimple and true ſyllable is meant that 


man, (be that language whatever it may, Chineſe, u 
Hebrew or any other.) Such a Hllable begins with an arti 
culation and ends with a found .—By a compound and fa 
ſyllable, is meant that which man, poliſhed and arrived, 
by practice, at a greater command of his organs, ſeems to 
have made himſelf by art; that is to ſay, by the refinement 
of Jong and fort ſounds; which, inſenſibly brought fri 
the gnking of ſome of thoſe ſounds into mute or  quit/ent 
ſhevas, and ſoon after into contractions of articulations, 0 
mobile-ſhevas. Such a ſyllable begins and ends with art: 
culations. . | | 
„„ 0 . 

Speed is a gift of the almiohty , ſay the divine ,Th! 
I allow. So is walking, ſeeing, feeling: ſo is the bart: 


ing of the dog, the neighing of the horſe, the mooing d 
the cow, the howling of the wolf, the roaring of the lyon, 


80 are in ſhort all the facultics animal: of all ſpecies are er- 
dowes 


an 


eren a canary can execute as well as man.—But they are 


cute them, without being able to make any improvement Hi 
40. And therefore it is a human art like ſinging , dancing . 
ments, and fince improvements indeed, and many it has N 


doubted proofs of having been, at a certain time, uttered 
by man 


to be guilty of the greateſt abſurdity? The good man, I 
| enſue from advancing ſuch a propoſition as this. As a pro- 
| fatal conſequences of material 1MaGErs, as wiſely to forbid | 
| people whoſe imagination, embroiled by the crayons of 


| painters, was apt ſometimes to make them attach too much 
| materiality to ſpiritual beings, ſhould he not have been more 


It is a great pity when we have not that command over our 
mind which enables us to ſoar above the torrent of errors, 


11 
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dowed with ; and MAN 18 Bur AN ANIMAL. As for ſpeech 
itſelf conſidered as a ſeries of diſtin articulate ſounds, there 
is nothing in 1t but what a magpye, a blackbird, a parrot, and 
taught thoſe ſounds, and it is only by imitation they exe- 
upor them, as man can, has done and ſtill continues to 


painting , muſick, &c. ſince it is ſuſceptible of 1 improve- 


received from the firſt rude ſounds, which we have un- 


To —_ „ as biſhop WiLxIns does“, the neceſſity of 
Max's ſpeech being of divine ſtamp and formation, and of 
the firſt language having been ** concreated with our firſt 
„parents, upon © they immediately underſtanding the 
voice of Gop ſpeaking to them in the garden; is it not 


ſuppoſe, was not aware of the conſequences which might 
teſtant, and a Father of that Chux c which knew ſo well the 


them in their temples „on account of the ignorant ſort of 


upon his guard againſt his own ſenſes , and not ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be thus beguiled by the letter of ſcriptural expreſſions ? 


which necefſarily flow houfly from a laviſh adherence to the 


—_—_ 8 J __— 


* REAL CHARACTER, Chap, I, N a 
| | ne impreſſion 
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impreſſion we receive from our material ſenſes ; and which 
might teach us how THE DEIT can make us underſtand 


his voice without the help and medium of articulate ſounds, 


after the method in which it is practiſed among us. But this 
convinces us that degrees in divinity, do not always make 2 


man a divine; and that ſuch a time is now no more, when 


ordination was attended by a real deſcent of the holy-Ghoſt, 
in linguis inflar ignis ſedentibus ſuper ordinandum , replentibuſ- 
gue illum ſpiritu Jandv. The character and title are now 


ſtill conferred , it is true; but — Nor THE as, 


INDEED. 


What muſt be now the conſequence , for example , of the 
good Bishor's argument; ; but to tend to no leſs than realiſ. 
ing at once the time when brutes were ſaid to have a lan- 


' guage, and held thoſe pretty converſations which the fi- 
buliſt Zſop fo ingeniouſly attributes to them? For, if man 


was created with a language infuſed into him by THE Derry 
(as a proof of which is conſidered his underſtanding th: 

Deity when he ſpoke to him) it follows, Ky the ſame 1. 
ſon, that brutes ſhared equally with man that\advantape; aid 
that they had that very ſame language infuſed into them as 
well as man, fince we read that the ſerpent held a converſa- 


tion with our firſt mother. And it appears even that this latter 


had the gift of ſpeech in not ſo ſmall a degree of perfection, 
ſince he could argue with her, and enforce ſo powerfully his 
reaſons as to bring her to do as he would. 


Now, again; if it be in thee articulate 7ounds of that lan- 
guage, con- created with Adam, that Gop ſpoke to him; 
it muſt certainly have been in the ſame alſo that Gop ſpoke 
to the ſerpent, when he curſed him. Nay more again than 


that; had not Gop already ſpoken to all the animals, and 


vegetables and luminaries of the creation the day before he 
created Apam, when he told them, fetificate, ac augeſcite, 


& implete ue: as maria , volucres augeſcunto in terra? 
Therefore 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 
4 WH Therefore, if we are to take, as biſhop WIIEIxs does, 
deem wor! literally, we muſt conclude when Gop ſpoke 
thus to all his works, they were inveſted if not aLL with 
the power of anſwering their author in the ſame language, 
; at leaſt ALL with the faculty of intelligence, to comprehend 
” that language ; and the underſtanding of a language is 
| half the poſſeſſion of it. Is not all this over and above. 
0 | abſurd? 4 , 
W 


But ſuch is the effe of habit and cuſtom . What we ne- 
rer ſaw , we cannot comprehend. Andthey who are born 
under that certain latitude of quN globe, where none of the 
1 Furopean weather inter perancies are to be ſeen, cannot 
ic. ink otherwiſe but they are going to periſh , and that the 
| {cies are falling ; 1 in little bits upon their heads, when 
they ſce {ſowing for the firſt time. Thus the good biſhop, 
who had all his life time made uſe of articulate ſounds to 
Freak to h's friends and to his congregation , could not ima- 
gine that when our firſt parents, audiverunt wocem IE HV 
Dei ITANTEM * per hortum ipſum ad ventum illius diei , and 
ig cruris Adamum DICENS MIN UBL ES? &c. it 
could poſſibly be by any other method but by articulate 
sounds, this could be operated; as, moreover, it is ex- 
preſſedly ſaid YyPRYW? audiverunt, which proves that the 
voice of God acted upon their material ears. And, if it 
did profer articulate ſounds , does not this give us at once the 
proof that the firſt language was created by THe DeirTY 
bis SELF , and infuſed in man, ſince he underſtands it, 
F and anſwers by the ſame ſounds ? 


m; „ „ 
oke Thus argumented the good man: but by the ſame method 
dan ef argumenting he might as well, I think, have carried things 
and | | 3 


F 
— ; A cunt | — 
8 - 1 b - c 
* 


* Latire ITANTIS, or as the Vulzate deambulantis. 


N 5 üittle 


= ANALYSTS OF THE 
a little farther (and I dare ſay he would too, + if he had y 
well been diſſerting upon walking , as he was upon /peakin, 
and proved that Gop had legs, ſince there is alſo (in the ſes 
ture) pm ambulans which is aſſuredly as difficult a thiry 
to be performed without the means of legs, as ſpeaking 
without the means of ſounds. 


After having thus demonſtrated the Mey of wad 
ſons , brought in ſupport of the firſt language having been 
con- created with man, which I hold as falfe, I am ven 
willing, 3 bound to it as not being a divine, t 
give ſome hints of the ſenſe I give to this paſſage of the ſery. 
ture, before I proceed upon my inquiry into the nature and 
formation. of languages , which then , totally diveſted of the 
ſtamp of divinity, ſhall be left — to the profane knife of 
human criticiſm . . 


If men would take the wouble of thinking before the 
it down to write, the firſt idea which would ſtart up to thei 
imagination would be without doubt that of taking a ver 
preciſe one of the object they propoſe to treat of; which ca. 
not be procured without a definition of that object. Nos, 


—_c 


8 — e eee eee 6 : nM . ah. * — 1 
—_ —— . 


+ We muſt not joke indeed, and think that to prove, from the words «i 
the ſcripture, that Gop had legs would have been ſo hard a taſk for 
earned BIisnor: fince we have in our hands another work, of his (prin! 
among his philoſophical eſſays, London 1107) containing the diſcovery di 
new World, and tending, without the help of the ſacred text, to prove tit 
the Moon is inhabited, Whence he takes an apportunity of enlarpy 
prodigiouſly on the many advantages which might reſult to us from a cc 
nication with that Planet, and inſiſts on the poſſibility of eftabiſhing « © 
merce beteyeen us, and the INHABITANTS oF THE Moon , Sure the 5 
Bisnoy muſt have had in his head ſome drops of that divine inſpiration wii 
guondam agitated the pen of Mosxs, for thus writing with ſuch confden 
what he could certainly not, as a man, have any knowledge of but by 7 
in a ion —- . f 5 | | | 
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| When we come once to draw, up the definition, which can 
never be but metaphyſical, of a vulgar word, we are quite 
amazed at the prodigious difference we find between the 
common acceptation of that word and it's true meaning . 

But, alas! how far from this conduct, are the generality | 
sor writers! And how few writers there would be in this age 
if they were all obliged to follow this maxim !—Why ſo? 
will ſome ſay ?—So precious a gift is metaphyſicks! And fo 
mp are thoſe who are bleſſed with it !—The world is ſo 
full of ſhallow headed fellows who have nothing but a ſmat- 


4 | tering of ſciences and prattling, that a man of ſenſe and 
ah abilities is now almoſt aſhamed of his learning. If he talks 


Vith judgment and pertinence, he is immediately laughed 
ce zt; and the dolt Who, to conceal his ignorance, laughs the 
c. loudeſt , catches the attention of the multitude, and draws 

them after him in triumph, while the other remains alone 
covered with confuſion . You ſee a man of ſuch an ambi- 
e dos and enterpriſing turn, that to give himſelf a name, 
der! be will have the bareface to undertake to write upon any 
ſubject which comes in his way, it matters not what, 


gar, though he underſtands it or not. Aſſured as he is of the 
Jon, Countenance of thoſe of his cloth, that they will, for the 


honour and glory of their corps have that ſhameful weakneſs 
oc) him up above the clouds, he publiſhes a heap of ab- 
MW fardities which the vulgar admire for want of underſtand- 
vor a ing them, and for which za or three Sa Es of his time 
entertain too much contempt to take any notice of them. 
Thus the name of that writer will fly from year to year ri- 
ore df ing till more and more in fame, and paſs from mouth to 
nua mouth for an eminent perſonage in learning. You uſe your- 

lues to hear it ſaid, you quote him one from the other's 


original in the work itſelf . It is as chaff or fraau driven be- | 
fore the wind for many miles together „till at laſt entangled 
in the net of a cobweb a victim to it's own weakneſs, ſhort 
it tops there in it's courſe , and becomes at laſt the prey of 

N 2 | a ſwallow, 


quotation , without having perhaps ever read a word of the 


— — —? 


SS ANALYSIS or TH. 
a ſwallow , which makes it ſerve to the conſtruction Of & my 
for her little ones . | 3 


But, here „Imean not i other all, to inſult honeſt biſhop 
WiLx1Nns, who, though perhaps not quite a metaphyſician, in 
other reſpects had however, I am told, ſome merit, and was, 

I believe, a good man. Beſides he is no more, let ut 
not diſturb his aſhes. A moody moment, which preys 
upon me ſometimes, and which I have great reaſons to be af. 
fected with, has forced from me that fally againſt ſome liy. 
ing ignorant coxcombs, who, by mere airs and inſolent ad 
of fatuity and foppery , trying for many years to point 
themſelves out to me as the proper objects of my con- 
| templation » have never been but that of my utmoſ 

contempt. 


Let us then 1 return to our object; let us follow another 

rout than generally is trampled ; let us define the æverd which 
conſtitutes the point in conteſt between WILEkINSs and us, 
Let us inquire into the true meaning of the word @ANA1, 
FARI, and ſee whether it was poſſible for the firſt man to 
be created with a language infuſed, and whether it wa 
even in the power of Gop, or not , to create him ſuch. 


| Nobody offers to deny , 4 it is an axiom Rades in phi- 
loſophy , that Gop cannot make a ftick without two ends; 
or, that the paſt had not been. By the ſame force and fom 
of argumentation , could we not prove that it was not in 
the power of Gap to create a man with a language innate, 
and that it was phyſically impoſſible for the firſt man to 
ſpeak ſuddenly as ſoon 2s formed? For, what is To $P8ar, 
but to expreſs or communicate our thoughts and affections, 
by a certain ſeries of diſtinct articulate ſounds, methodical' 
uttered, and rationally united into words? Now wh: 
thoughts „ What affections, what ideas in ſhort . could that 
man have, who was juſt iſſued from the hands of his cre 
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FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 93. 
tor? Ideas in man can be but A (copies) or Ar CHETYPES 
(rizinals.) As for the coriEs, the firſt man, at the moment 
of his receiving the breath of life, was certainly ſtruck but by 
yery few, as he could te ſmitten but by ſome imperfect 
perceptions of the ſeveral objects which he could collect and 
embrace at one ſcope. O&r1cinaLs ſtill leſs had he; ſince 
us WF he could certainly make no ſort of compariſon between the 
revs ſeveral diſtin objects which ſtood before him, draw no de- 
af. ductions from their different ſhapes, forms, ſtructures, ap- 
liv. pearance, uſe, qualities, homogeneous or heterogeneous 
at's properties, &c. and hence form a judgment in his mind N 
vint about them. All this was impoſſible to him becaufe he had = 
on. ro general knowledge. Knowledge comes from trial and | 
not experience: and, trial and experience ſuppoſe neceſſarily a 
| lapſe of time. Now, there was none, and could be none 

yet for Apa u, at the moment of his creation, at the in- 
ther tant of his firſt breathing life and opening his eyes to light. 
fich Gop might undoubtedly endow man with as ſuperiour an 
vs, WF zcuteneſs of underſtanding and intelligence as he pleaſed, and | 
Al, as we can imagine; equal to that of Angeli if you will; and | 
ve ſhall even readily ſuppoſe that Gop effectually did endow _ 
Way bim ſo. But, he could vor give him infuſe intuitive | 

knowledge, without breaking through the laws of huma- | 

in him: I will ſay more; without annihilating the laws 

ph. WY concerning creatures, and deſtroying the bounds between the 1 

znite being; and the Infinite: in ſhort without making man | 
om equal to himſelf, another God. And, certainly, it is out 
t ef the power of Gop to create his fellow, that is to ſay a 
ate, keing as perfect as himſelf: and whoever ſays create, ſays 
| fnite 3 who ſays finite ſays imperfect; and, THE BEING oF 


r PERFECTIONS CANNOT MAKE ANY THING PERFECT . | 
"ns; | : = | | 1 
al It is then evident that Apam could not abſolutely ſpeak, | 
ha: becauſe ſpeaking ſuppoſes thoughts ; thoughts judgment; i 
that and judgment would have required in him an abſolute 1 


re knowledge of what ſurrounded him. And that ſort of 
: e 5 knowledge 
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knowledge he neither had nor could have. Senſation 


| he had certainly; firſt, he had that of 25 own exif. 
ence; next to that ſenſation, by a parcicular favour which 
| Ris innocence made him then worthy of, and which oy 


wickedneſs has ſince blunted in us, he enjoyed a full and 


pure ſenſation of the exiſtence of his MAK EA, of his preſence, 


and of his owing to him his actual exiſtence, &c. Thu 
ſtamp was in him coinſtantaneous with his firſt breathing, 
But nothing elſe. Nor even could he be conſcious of his f. 
culty of uttering any kind of ſounds whatever; and when t 
is ſaid that Gop ſpoke to him; 1t neither was, nor could be, 
by means of certain articulate ſounds which ſtruck the tym. 
panum of his ear, but by that power Gop has, and exerciſe; 
fometimes within us, to raiſe affections, thoughts, and 
ideas in our mind, which have no connexion or the leaſt 2a. 


gence (if I dare uſe the word) with any ſounds whatever, 


It was by virtue of that ſame mechaniſm of our ſtraQure 
which makes us experience, when we are in the moſt per- 
ſect ſtate of reſt and repoſe, ſituations and thoughts which 
affect us as powerfully as if they were acted when we are per. 
fectly awake. Thus in his heart, by ſuch and ſimilar mo- 
tions, he Safivered alſo his creator, and the whole was in 
him, both actively and paſſi vely, tranſacted by a mere and 
pure modification of his ſoul, without the leaſt exteriour ap- 
pulſe on his material organs, whence that modification could 


| rh it's ſource . : 


"All this 1 is ncaa with the characters of the divine 


eſſence; the other was not, becauſe it is ſelf evident that 


Gop cannot inveſt the frnite with the attributes which che- 
racteriſe only the Iafinite. And the utterance of articulz 
ſounds, as ſigns of thoughts, requiring neceſſarily the g. 


dual and ſucceſſive proceſs of perception , conception, com- 


pariſon , deduction, and judgment, all which ſuppoſes lapſe 


of time, Gop could not then infuſe in his creature that 


Intuitive knowledge without the medium of that regular 
„ 7” 


proceſs, unleſs he had made him EQUAL to HIMSELF y 
wWã jo is the only BeinG who embraces all things, and views 
| them at once, in all their poſlible properties, without diſtinc- 
tion of time and without judgment; becauſe it is incoherent 
with the attributes of the divine Ess EN CE to form any judg- 
ment, ſince all things are contained in him, in all their poſ- 
ſible forms from the beginning to ages to come , for ever and 
ever . 


"2 he conſequence of all this metaphyſical reaſoning 1 is them 
that SPEAKING, in man, Is abſolutely an ART ; not a pratui- 
tous gift: which Ax r had it's time of infancy and rudeneſs , 
and paſſed ſucceſſively through all the ſteps and gradations 
of perfectioning, as finging , dancing, ſwimming , ſhooting, 
angling , &- The proof of this aſſertion lies even in the 
very contexture of our words, when examined ſingly from 
the moſt ſimple K to the moſt complicated part of 
: | ſpeech, as a moment's reflexion and obſervations on the ſub- 
uch jet will eaſily demonſtrate it to us. Whoever then conſiders 


*- analytically the compoſition of our words expreſlive of cor- 

00- WF poreal objects, or of impreſſions made upon our material 

n WW {enſes, cannot help diſcovering at once that it is always 

and by imitation (oyopaTorous) of the noiſe of thoſe objects that | 
kf | man has endeavoured to convey their idea; and that, with 

u 


reſpect to intellectual objects, man never attempted to con- 
vey their idea by any other method, but by metaphores, 
by alluſions, by compariſons „ In ſhort, in uſing words al- 
1. WW 7<2dy coined for conveying the idea of ſome known material 
objects, with which the intellectual ones ſeemed to admit of 


ſome aſſimilation y 


x Y vo | | IP FX, £7 | $2.1 | » | bþ:/ 
It is in the nature of the animalty to be propenſe to 1muta- 
tion, and each claſs of that kingdom ſhares with man a 


pt greater or leſſer, but always proportionable , degree of that 
= aptitude, or diſpoſition to imitation . Of all the brutes, the 
i ape and the beaver vie moſt with man in many reſpects 

but 
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but this laſt has received from Nature ſuch a conformation of 
parts, as gives him the right he enjoys of ſuperiority in :|| 
his faculties over all the other animals of the creation, [; 
is to that neceſſary ſuperiority which reſults from the con. 
ſtruction of his organs, that he owes that ſo remarkable {!! 
of imitation, with which he impoſes nouns to every ney 
object, which affects him through the ſenſe of hearing or 
ſeeing . The firſt and moſt remarkable uſe he is found to haye 
made of that diſpoſition to imitation , called by the Greek; 
onomatopeia , is in the very words which ſerve to deſign his 
Organs of ſpeech , each of which comports in it's conſtruc. 
tion one of the moſt familiar articulations of that particular 
organ it is intended to deſign. Gonce, Lancue, Dexr, 
Bovucae; Guttur, Lingua, Dens » Os, begin, in both 
languages, with the articulation moſt characteriſtical of the WF 
organ they are intended to name or e 1 | 


From that firſt ſtep, „once made and well fixed „every mz. 
terial object which bears any connection with any one of thoſe 
organs begins of courſe with that ſame diſtinctive articulation 
which firſt was uttered to deſign it. The Go for example 
(the weaker of Ko, and like it a perfect guttural) is know 
and underſtood as deſigning that particular part of the hu. 

man body which acts in quality of vocal inſtrument: of MW 

courſe every thing which will bear the leaſt relation, near or 
_ diſtant, to that inſtrument in any one of his feveral function,, 
muſt and ſhall begin with that very identical articulation, 
or it's ſtronger if neceſſary . Hence that number of ſynoni. 
mous words vulgar, low, trivial, and decent which ar 
found to expreſs the ſame idea, ſuch as Gollet, and Galt 
two old words for the pipe; Gofier a modern one for the ſame, 
Goulet the neck of a bottle; Gaviot a popular word for the 
throat ; Jabot (by the change of Go into Jo, as it is found 
in Garden and Jardin) the maw , os crap of a bird, or ati 
one of the feathered animals; Gave another more common 


for the ſame ; ; whence /e Gaver a popular and low word for 
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1» eat one's belly full, (as if it meant as high as the throat; 3 
Goulet, a large dcn; Goinfre, Gouliafre, Glouton, 
Geniu , a glutton, a greedy gut; Goinfrer, to eat voraciouſiy, 
to o gormandize , or guttle ; Gargote, a dirty, naſty two-penny | 
eating houſe +; Gargoter , to fit drinking flovenly „ in a 
dirty publick houſe: Gargate, a great naſty gaping mouth , - 
| which 1 to ſhew all the inſide of the guts through the 
throat ; Geule, a word devoted to all quadrupeds, except the 
horſe , to defign what is named the mouth in man; D#gobiller, 
| 2 vulgar expreſſion for to vomit; Gaxouiller, to warble as a 
bird, to purl as a ſtream ; Dzgoi/er, literally to chirp; and, 
| fguratively, to begin to prattle, to chatter ; then, by a dou- 
ble figure , ſaid of criminals when they begin to confeſs their 
| crimes, &c. Gaſpiller, a low word uſed by the baſeſt ſort of 
people in this laſt ſenſe ; Goit „the taſte, and the ſenſe it- 
ſelf of deguſtation ; Goũter, to taſte, to reliſh, &c.—Such 
are part of the words which have been formed upon occaſion 
| of the Go having firſt been adopted (as the moſt competent 
for the purpoſe) to the deſigning of the zhroat, and repreſen- 
tative of words acting upon us by the medium of one of theſe 
tuo of our ſenſes the bearing, or the ſceing; - fuch 1s again 
Glouglu , the noiſe which a full bottle makes in emptying it- 
ſelf, a word totally formed by onomatopeia , or imitation of 
that noiſe ; whence, by another imitation Gargouiller, a cook's 
term to expreſs the noiſe which melted butter, or any other 
ſuch liquids make, in boiling over the fire after any thing 75 
lonion , parſley , or meat, has been thrown in; in ſhort, to 
mmer. | 


Then; by e the ſhape „or form, of certain other 

objects and comparing them with all thoſe already known | 
and denominated. Gouffre , a deep abyſs in the earth and 
Gelfe, a 2 have been I A a certain diſtant 
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o roll (in French rouler) is deſigned and named by it's eſſe- 
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and far-fetched aſſimilation , apparently found between then 
and the throat, &c. &c, and ſo on for millions of other 


Now we muſt attend to the following fundamentaT princi. 
ple. Objects cannot be named but by the principal, or by the 
acceſſary idea they convey. The principal is their uſe, 
utility, purpoſe, or fitneſs ; in ſhort, their interiour , na. 
tural, peculiar and conſtituent qualities. The acceſſary i 
their form, ſhape, configuration, colour, &c. in ſhort, 
their exteriour, accidental and outward ſtriking qualities 
Now, theſe laſt are always the firſt which ſtrike us in objeft 
already extant, and which are independent of us ; ſeldom the 


others. On the contrary, in objects of our own conſtrucdion, 


ſuch as tools and utenfils, the former is the idea we endes. 
vour to convey by the name we give them. Hence the ne-. 


ceſũty of naming or deſigning thoſe of the ſecond claſs h 


ſome ſort of compariſons and alluſions with other objects, 
with which we can imagine they bear any kind of near, or dif 
tantly related, affinity or aſſimilation ; conſequently by words 
which convey no other image in our mind but that of their 
forms, and deſign them by their acceſſary qualities only, 
Hence again the neceſſity of naming and deſigning the others, 
(thoſe of the firſt claſs) by their proper and principal qual- 
ties: which produces another ſort of denomination more jul, 
as it points them by their eſſential and conſtituent proper- 
ties. Thus, for a final example of the whole, a roller fron 


— 8 _ 
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tial and conſtituent property ; it's name conveys it's prit- 
cipal idea at once, none of the acceſſary ones ſuch as to bt 
of iron, ſteel, ſtone, &c. on the contrary Anima (the foul) 
Poms * „(in French + Ame,) is e and named i in thoſe 
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+ Having, for theſe many years, entertained a certain opinion on the t. 
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| 9785 languages from the form only, under which it offers 
itſelf to our imagination, through the medium of our mate- 
rial fenſes . namely Aatus 4 a wind , a mere > breathing . 


* * —_ 


6 


mology of the French word Ame , which bas ſuffered no fort of impairment | 
from my ſubſequent ſtudies , but gained on the contrary a great deal of cor- 

| roboration: from my later ein in the ſyſtem of languages: I cannot for- 
bear mentioning here ſome of my conjectures on that ſubject, as they will 
{-rre in time to clear up ſome difficulties. which have not hitherto been well 
| enough underſtood.— The French word Ame does not come, as many have 
inegined from the Latin Anima, but immediately from the Greek Anja :; 
| 2nd my reaſon, for thinking fo, is the broadneſs of the ſound A in that 
word, which is the ſame as that of the French exclamation A which ex- 
clamation is itſelf identically the ſame, in power, as the Engliſh word Atue. 

Now this obſervation leads me naturally to recal to my mind, that there 
has been a time when the H (Hla) was nothing more than a fign ef aſpiration 
with the Greeks, and when they uſed to write HEKATON, HEPOAO , 

{H0401, and even TH EOS, for iar, ipwtov, ö, bees, &c. 
| 2nd that on the Farneſian Columns, we read ſtill HO EZTIN for 6 g. _ 
To this recollection 1 add again that in the old French we uſed: to ſpell 


22 8 


ö 

5 | came, aage, &c, and to double thus every found, of which we had a mind 
i to indicate the protractian in it's utterance. This method of geminating 

h the long vowels , in order to diſtinguiſh them from the ſhorts , ſeems to have 
er been much in uſe among the ancients, and Voss vs brings ſeveral examples of 


h. WW that practice, in the Latin language; ſuch as amaabam, naatam, ree, 
u da, ſanZiffimiis, | mariinas, c. A ſpelling, the propriety of 
lj. ich cannot be doubted if we reflect a moment on the nature of a pro- 
4 tacted ſound, which is the ſame as twice that ſound.— Now there is fo 
nuch fiwilarity. between the protraction of a ſound , and an aſpiration placed 
er. of er that ſound , that we have placed nothing elſe after the ſounds a, e, 
on Wo, (when we have uſed them as exclamations) to expreſs their protraction, 
en - nd we have ſpelled them ab! ob! ab! which anſwers to the ſounds of thoſe 
in- three figures in Flame, and pime; Fee, and nie; Come, and dime, &e. 
Again, what is an aſpiration but a breathing; what is a W but. - 
Þ ptotraction of a precedent ſound? And what can better repreſent that 
power than a Ho, or an E mute , taken in that ſenſe in which it is underftood 
in French, that is to ſay of a feigned attempt to form a ſound which is fud- + 
lenly ſtopped at it's birth? All theſe conſiderations being well weighed to- 
ether, it reſults then that there has been, in the ſyſtem of ſpelling of our 
uceſtors, a perfect ſimilarity between the reduplicatien of the figure of a. 
band, a Ho and an E mute: and that they have indiſcriminately uſed ei- 


r, 5 to circumſtances, „ as being perfectly indifferent in themſelves. 
| O3 fore 


ei 


* 
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This point of criticiſm on the real method perſued by may 

in the proceſs of impoſing names both to material and intel. 
lectual objects, being thus elucidated it reſults; iſt, Tha 
ſpeaking is abſolutely a human art, not a divine i, which 
art, like that of finging, has had it's time of rudeneſs and 
Auundigeſtedneſs, and by little and little received various de. 
: = of concoction and Ou in ratio of the increaſe of 


11 


— 


| Lo that according to them, am, abm, and aem, with the e obſcure be. 
fore the „, muſt have produced in antient times, the ſame pronunciation 
as is new conveyed by the modern ſpe:ling ame; and fo of the above five 
other words and all ſuch. —It will be impoſſible, if we reflect ever ſo little on 
this ſubjeR, to refuſe giving credit to this conjeRure, if we conſider we have 
really many words ia the language, at the end and in the middle of which tber 
are ſounds which ſtand protracted by no other virtue but an e mute, ſuck u 
wie, nee, due; prierai, creeras, tuira, dut ment, nue ment, Cc. and 
ſome or N a few writers have, but very lately, begun to write din, 
nume, prirai, thra, tec. &c. | 
Whence I conclude that the French word Ame has 3 hows 


from the Greek, not when ſpelt like the modern ana , but when ſpelt 
like the antient AHMA : in which ſpelling this H has, by the firft coinen 
of the word, been probably conſidered like a mere aſpirate, and not, as of late, 
like a e grave or long ; and therefore not as a diſtin and ſeparate ſound fron 
the AXMax,—And now we have got by this i!luftration the diſcovery of the 
true origin of the French e mute, and of it's affinity with the Ho, both in 
form , and power. In form, becauſe it is in ſmall letter, what the E is 
in capital, which is the half of H, ſince it is. formed of two E reverſe 
thus EA, and joined into one, by the clipping of their upper and under 
ſtrokes thus J 1. In power, becauſe being expreſſed by nothing but a dead 
|. breathing, or ſoft aſpiration after another ſound, it produces a forcible pro- 
traction of that precedent ſound, than which the Ho could do no more if it 
were there, and ſo much as Which, as we have ſeen, it really does where- 
ever it is employed. We have alſo got by this illuſtration on the etymolog 
of the word 4me, a ſtronger and additional proof of the Ho being the yreat 
Ocean in which all ſounds and articulations come to loſe themſelves , and the 
point , from which, as of a point of union, they ſpring out again in 3 
divergent direction, to return in again by a continual ſuccefſion of dying 
in, and farting out, as — deen intimated already page vo 4 this 
ANALYSIL. 
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needs, wants, and reciprocal aſſiſtance which aſſociation 
| neceſſarily brought with itſelf; and in proportion to the in- 


guages) were few „all monoſyllables, or diiyllables at moſt; 
all articulations, and though it will appear impracticable to 
modern Grammarians, I will add even diveſted of all Jounds 
or vowels ; becauſe in fact all thoſe words being imitative 
of a noiſe , muſt abſolutely have produced an articulation ; 


yy, 0 


image; the ſound, which ſupported that articulation, be- 
ing perfectly indifferent and intirely unnoticed and unre- 


image of the noiſe, 


SS BE N X S & © +. 


For aproof of this aſſertion, Iſhall not calli in 1 ſince 
the madneſs of moderniſm, and Houbiganti/m, has prevailed ſo 
much as to diſtort the language, by not conceiving that any 
one could exiſt, the figures, or letters, of which contained 
not vowel-charaCters cut, ſhaped and formed fo as to make 
an agreeable mixture at the ſame time with the conſonants . 
But I will call in the Chineſe about which no diſpute can ariſe: 
ſince, having no alphabet to trace on paper it's written voices, 
theſe are left to any one of the other Nation's care to trace 
| them , with their proper or borrowed figures , a5 they pleaſe, 
and after their own way. There we find, according to all 


* 
* 
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gave us, that 1, Voces ſunt monoſyllabe omnes; 2, & con- 
« fond incipiunt omnes, & vocali nunguùm; 3, Nungnùm ætiàm 
i in conſonam definunt . Nunquam ergo reperies nec af, ef, if, 
"of, uf, nec pal, pel, pil, pol, pul, &c. This 
furniſhes a ſufficient progf of the ſyſtem advanced in this 
Caxon, on the real nature and quality of a fimphe and 


TRY 0 a 


in 
. 
ed 


ls * true character of that of the firſt original language , 


umacy of that aſſociation . It reſults again that thoſe indi- 
geſted words (the true roots of thoſe which exiſt in all lan- 


which articulation was the chief ſtriking character of the 


garded by the utterer, who had not even any idea or con- 
ception of this at the moment of his . the articulation, 


accounts, and among others that which Abbe Fouzuorr 


rue ſyllable, which, according as it is repreſented in it, 


which 
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which man ſpoke when in a ſtate of pure nature. A cha. 


without choice. It is a grammar of the language of the | 
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» Ohh 


nacter which the Hebrew has loſt, and perhaps never had, if 


we truſt to all the ſenſeleſs arguments, which the two con: 
troverting parties {the Maſorets and the Maſclevians) have {Wi 


produced in ſupport of their equally erroneous ſyſtems. And 


. character which all the languages of thoſe ſavage Nations, 


which inhabit the South America, are found to e wit 
them in all * words. 


To confirm this I take the firſt which comes into my hand; 


Galibis, a Nation which inhabited formerly the iſland of 
Cayenne, and who were then, and are now ſtill ſpread all 
over the Guyana as far as the river Oronoto. It is pity, l 
muſt confeſs, this grammar was not drawn up by a man per- 
fectly acquainted with an unprejudiced knowledge of the 
true and fundamental ſyſtem of languages , and that it wa 


2 


not founded on thoſe general principles which we have en. WW": 
deavoured to eſtabliſh in the foregoing ſheets . But, ſuch à 
It is, I will extract a few words from the dictionary of that Bi" 


language juſt as they offer themſelves, and which, as in- 
perfectly difpoſed and ſpelled as they are, will however ſuf. WW 


| fGiciently prove what I have laid down as rules. 


A few words drawn from the alibi 3 « n 
F _ ſpelling. Englifs ſpelling. 7 ranſlation. th 
Ovor1-ovorti, Woli-woly, 2 pair ef bellows. WM a 
Raya-rRaya, Rapa-rapa, a land. turtle. i 
Rayov, Rapoo, a knife. 5 
Sanr-SanBt, Sabi,- Sabi, 2 narſgy land. * 
PourouRont, Poopooroney, = fifteen. | 
PouxoxE, Pooroney, a girl. He 
SaRaBaDo, Cera- Sarabado, Serabado farewel. N. 
bado, | | | | Wc 
SzBEGACt, Sebegacey, to fall. | 


SAOUAI, 
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S,OUABRT, | Sawary, an almond tree. 

Naxa, Yay 10ua, Nana, Yayawa, an ananas, Or, pine 
5 apple. 

Kovzour 1rou- Kooroopitootoomoo, a fort of wood called 

| TOUMOU, | in French boulet- 
- | TO de-canon. 

Cour ROUBARA, Cooroobara, ! 

Bouxou-BOU RO, Booroo-booroo, gun poder, 

Cor ol ETA, Cololeta, - eat. - 

[BouTOU , Bootoo, 2 wooden club. 


Bou rou BOUTOUL1Bootoo bootooly, iron, nail, key. 
Capo, Capou, Cabo, Cabo, He, cloud, heaven. 


Carokon z, Capooroney, g | 
CarouROUME, Capooroomey, for rs 
&, Kc. * „ 


| This is enough to 4 our r purpoſe, and to how that pure, 

natural and uncultivated languages have all their ſyllables 
beginning with conſonants and never with ſounds , all end- 
ing with ſounds and never with conſonants . Such ſyllables 
are abſolutely in nature, and are therefore properly deno- 

| minated, in theCanon, fimple and true ſyllables. 


Now, in the caſe before us, I cannot puſh the obſervation 
ſo far as I could wiſh, and as perhaps it might go, for 
want of having a competent knowledge of the language of 

the Gat1B1s . The grammar, I poſſeſs of it, 1s ſo imperfeft 
| that there is neither plan, nor ſyſtem, nor method in the 
author ; or elſe he would never have ranged underC, K, 
and Q, words beginning with the ſame e dee and 
| thus made three liſts of words, which ought to be all under 
one, ſuch as Quacui a fox, KARAPA a tree, Conono the 
rain; which, in ſpeaking, are all to come under the ſame au- 
Beulen titillation Ko, thus, Kas HT, KARATA, Konono. 
Neither can I then juſtify the number of ſyllables of their 
vords; ſome of which, as may be obſerved , are of five 


and 


* 
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and fix ſyllables. I conjecture only, and it is indeed butt 
conjecture, that theſe words and the like may be formed by th, 
union of ſeveral ſimple ones together, and are therefor 
ompounded words, ſach, to make myſelf underſtood, 28 2 
among us all dur polyſyllables „and for example perplexiy 
which, though expreſſive but of one ſingle idea, is never. 
the leſs com poſed of three words, and is therefore a peripbraſi, 
a true circun;locution . And indeed we find in it per a Latin 


| _ prepoſition which expreſſes a full, compleat and ſupreme, 


therefore the higheR , degree of quality in things: plex ang. 
ther Latin inuſitate old root, whence they have made plicer: 


— fold ; and ity an Engliſh termination parallel to the French 


ite, both borrowed from the Latin Has, tas, itas, thre 
- terminations uſed to characteriſe all the abſtract ſubſtantivg 


implying fixity and ſtability, and drawn from the oll 


Celtic, and organic root, sTA , which has been that of the 
Latin verb Stare whence flatus, fate, poſture, fituatin, 
I 1 ſuppoſe then that ſomething of this kind muſt be the cab 

in thoſe long polyſyllables of the Gar1s1 language; and! 


only ſuppoſe it indeed. Therefore without pfoofs I would not 


by any means engage others to believe of this more than they 
will find themſelves inclinable. But what I do not ſap, 
poſe, and which is effential and ſelf-evident, is the little 
regard the Gat1B1s pay to ſounds as may be iaferred from 
che monotony of moſt of their polyſyllables, in which you find 
but two ſounds, and ſometimes one only, uſed to utter and 
ſupport all the articulations of their longeſt polyſyllables; 
Karapa , Konobo, Bootoobootooli, Raparapa , Sabiſabi, 
&c. As the Ga L IBIS do not ſtudy harmony „ fluency, c- 


dence, long and ſhort ſounds, &c. attention among then 


is paid, as we ſee, to nothing but the chiefs and only true con- 
veyers of ideas, and theſe are for them, as for all Nations, 
the articulations only, vulgarly called conſonants. Therefore 


that ſyſtem , as we may o obſerve and conclude from all which 
vs 
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ve have ſaid and compiled on this ſubject, is the real, in- 
variable and fundamental ſyſtem of Nature, againſt which 
nothing rational can be urged, and which tmuſt be our 
guide in the inveſtigation of the true principles of the Analy- 
fis of the ſpelling of languages in general , and of that we 
are now treating of, the FRENCH, in partigular, And {0 
nuch for what concerns fomple and true iyllables. 


very long after the full Analyſis we have piven of what re- 
| carded the others, Now is the time and place of admitting 


AcavemY, which diſtinguiſhes the ſyllable into two ſpecies , 


| Wherefore I beg leave to introduce here what he ſays on that 
ſubje& , as it agrees perfectly with my opinion with reſpect 
to it's principles; A ſyllable,” ſays he, being a complear 
© ſound, may be formed either with one fingle vowel , or 
« with a vowel preceded by a conſonant by which it is 
modified. Ami is a word of two ſyllables; a alone forms 
© the firſt, and i the ſecond, —To diſtinguiſh the true ſyl- 
*lable, we muſt obſerve that whenever ſeveral contiguous 


ad I» Gin Go Oo we oe T w 


« ſyllables phyfically ſo, as there are conſonants heard, 
although no vowel be found written after each confonant ; 
pronunciation ſupplying an e mute, the ſyllable becomes 
„true for the ear, while the cuſtomary fyllables are 


SK er SS wore WD - - 


difference between the true ſyllable phyfically ſo, and the 
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As for compounded and falſe lables „what we have to 
ſay, in order to illuſtrate that point of criticiſm cannot be 


that judicious remark of Mr. DucLos * of the PrENCH=. 


the real or phy/ically ſo, , and the mere cuſtomary ſyllable. 


[* conſonants are heard in a word, there are as many true 


* reckoned only by the number of audible vowels, and 
„which ale poſitively written, Such is what makes the 


mere cu/trmary ſyllable. For example armateur is a word 


0- ef three cffomary ſyllables, and of five true ones, bes 
„ „ 3 
"re El pa * ye) my . a TED no 
ch 0 Remargues fur la Oran gen, & raiſonne?, p. 25, & ſuiv. 


1 ex 47. 


66 ſyllable , and phyfcally a diſſyllable. Amant is both 4 


fince , as we have ſufficiently proved. before, in ſpeaking 
to a found cloſed and terminated by an articulation , ſuch a 
words. But, whoever reads this obſervation , will naturally 


of that ſort? The corruption or improvement of ſpeech, jut 


| fort of ſyllables, by deſtroying inſenſibly the ſounds which 


diſtin ſyllables which made the ſpeech equal, monotone, 


neſs in the motion of the organs, which brought firſt a grez 
of duration among them, (perhaps occaſioned at firſt by a 


ſounds, which threw the conſonant of that found back upon 
the precedent , and made it appear as a cloſure of that ſound, 


| inſtitutionally and originally it is totally repugnant to Na 
ture, and to the original ſyſtem of languages. 


ANALYSIS OF ran 
e cauſe an e mute muſt be ſupplied after each ; and we 
<« neceſſarily hear aremateure. Bal, is cuſtomarily a mono. 


& tomarily and phyfically a diflyllable ; and ſo is Aimant, be. 
« cauſe ai ſtands _ only for 2, and we hear but ou Ml 


4 « yowel. ” 


This remark of our- author falls only, A 2s we fee, _ the 
ſecond member of our Caxon, and is a very _ remark; 


of our fmple and true ſyllables, Nature is totally repugnant 
are ar and zeur of the word armateur, and all ſuch like 
object how is it then that there are now 2 many ſyllable 
as you will chuſe to call it, brought on by degrees that 
were after them. For, from the heavy treading of all thoſe 
flat and uniform, and much after the way of thoſe crochr! 
in an accompanying bal which are ſet all on the ſame tone 
for ſeveral meaſures together , and which was owing to the 
ſtiffneſs of the hinges on which the organs play'd , habit af 
utterance introduced inſenſibly a greater facility and ready. 


ter cloſeneſs between the ſyllables, then an unequal quantity 


certain cantation) and at laſt the total deſtruction of ſome 


and a vowel between two cox/onants. But though now ne- 
ceſſarily and unavoidably practiſed, we muſt not forget that 


= 
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roy 
« W But to return to our object and demonſtrate to the eyes the 
MW vurce and origin of thoſe i unds between two articulations , 
. ſuch as they now ſeem to be admitted in all the E 


languages, and were already in the Greek and Latin, we 
think a few words collected promiſcuouſly from all thoſe % 
veral languages juſt as they ſhall occur to us, will be of 
no {mall ſervice in helping the imagination to conceive that 


if proceſs of gradual increaſe of ae and volubility i in 
me articulating __ of man, 
4 | 
nt A Li r oy CONTRACTED son. 
s Iltze 2 IS aka Per. 
ly enulrne 8 auhence Hermite. | 
N aa, and vπνπα¹ quilaQeviitant 
18 Daca; 2nd N, prefectus. 
= Bararioy awhence Balneum. 
N mah un | whence Palma. 
* vag hence Gloſs. 
4 yore and Fyerro fuit, fadns eft, 
We ire and i erat. 
e Aupacirzz avhence Audacter. 
de Caripun whence Caldum, 
of LAMINA whente _ Lamna, 
ly. h | whence Mel. 
a irs whence Eſt. 
ir viel: and lle cur. 
” mou) and emroVy retro fone. 
* afin To  evhence Cornix. | 
08 22 whence Vulpes. 
d, 45 ä | N „ 
of Dice, pucs, FACE , whence - Dic, duc, fac, fer. 
Tm FS 8 : od 
* BELT: a vhencs Chimney. 
PezRURIO whence Prurio. | 
GARDEN hence Gardner, &c. &c. 
But | | ä 
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and ſo ten millions of other words in all languages, all the 


ſavage ſorts excepted. Such is the true and the only cayp 
of the e mute, or dead ſound which muſt be ſuppoſed u 
_ follow every conſonant fo placed as to cloſe an immediate 
preceding ſound as in Mr. DucLos's example, and agree. 
able to his above mentioned obſervation. But it would be: 


great vice in the pronunciation of any body, ſhould the lex 
ſpark of that e mute be made ever ſo little ſenſible; and the 


exertion of the ſpeaker muſt tend abſolutely and be turned, to 
it's entire deſtruction, and to the moſt quick and ſharp 


affixion and adherence of the conſonant or articulation, (fron 
which time and volubility of ſpeech have taken away the 
bearing ſound) to the anteriour one. This is a neceſſary 
rule in the French language „ which admits of no Exception 


- whatſoever. And I could have wiſhed that Mr. Dvcto: 


had given us that additional remark with reſpect to the % 
uſage. It might have prevented the abuſe I have fo ofter 
ſeen illiterate petty-foggy-teachers making of his ob- 


ſervation in this caſe , authoriſe their Gaſconne Poop 


Ciation , 


But now , 2 and en 8 I muſt bug! to knoy 


whether the whole context of theſe remarks and .inquiſition: 
on the real and natural conſtitution of ſyllables and words, 
in languages in general, does not prove entirely deſtructie 


of the whole ſyſtem of the MASsORIT ESC, and their ſeQators! 

nether it does not ſet in the moſt perſpicuous point of light 
the moderniſm of their inventions, with reſpect to their preſent 
adminiſtration of the vowel points? Whether it does not prove 
now quite heterogeneous with that originality and antiquity 
in which they would have us conſider the Hebrew? Such 
a criticiſm grounded on an impartial examen of the natur 


of things in themſelves, muſt without doubt be preferable to 
all the ſcolding, the clamorous, low and mean injuries which 


the contending parties have, for theſe two centuries paſt, made 


It their buſineſs to beſtow c one on another, without ever wwe. 
12 
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ing the great point of the queſtion . Here the whole ſyſtem 
of the MasoRIT Es is found intirely demoliſhed , ſo that a0 


it's ruins - The ſame arguments which have overturned the 
one, are as much detrimental to the other. There is then 
no room left now, To SNES, to ſtile them in their 


0 them if they were tiled in the vulgar tongue by the plain 
name of Hebreau-partiſans,) but to give up the point of the 


original language of Apam, and that in which God HI1M- 
sI F dictated his law to the 7n/pired wwriters, &c, or to give 
up that of there being any vowels at all, either among the 


Er / Ds tos 
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Iyſtem of the Maſorites. For it muſt now remain for con- 
fant, and we hope we have proved it to a demonſtration , 
i, That the fewas, both of the guieſcens and mobile ſpecies are 


3 


That to conſtitute a truly original language, every conſo- 


with one ſound only for two conſonants; 3dly, That ſuch a 
5, quantity of different ſhades of ſounds as the 14 or 15, 


ue which are found in Hebrew by means of the vowel- points, 
n? WF is totally incompatible with one original language and can 


t be the property but of a every poliſhed and modern one, and 
ent I ſuch as are now moſt of the European; 4thly, That the 
oe Hebrew's fiſter , the Habic, does itſelf at this time make uſe 
/ of no more than three ſounds anſwering to our @, 7, o, and 
uch that almoſt all the Eaſtern languages, even the preſent 
ure i Turkiſh , make uſe but of very few ſounds. pthly, And 
% laitly that thoſe characters which have been aſſigned to be 


relinquitur laps ſuper lapidem qui non difſelvitur * But the 
| MasSCLEVIAN ſyſtem can notwithſtanding draw no advan- 
tage from the deſtruction of the other, nor ſet itſelf upon 


* 4 => ""- Sf, Dees 3 #6 
5 . 


| own way, (for they would think it a great affront offered 


antiquity of the Hebrew-language , and it's claim to be the | 


22 figures which compoſe it's alphabet, or according to the 


| abſolutely incompatible with an original language; 2d, 


nant muſt have it's own bearing ſound after it, and not ſhift 


33 Maze, xi, 2. 
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the true and only criterions to judge of the antiquity and 
originality of a language ſtand proved and demonſtrated hy 
the example of the Chineſe and Galibi- languages, 2nd 
might perhaps fill be much more amply evinced by a cloſe; 
examen of a great many more of the PRs ſpoken by 


the ny of America . 25 


Let us then now conclude the Proofs 4 this Cant 
ſome French examples, both of the imple and true ſyllables, 
and of the compounded and falſe ones. The imple and tru 
ſyllables are the following, and ſuch like; ma, ta, {; 
le, de, ne; ni, ſi, fi; ra-me, la-va, fl-ni, puti, 
ve- na; cæ- le- ri- t, di-fi-gu-re, fe-li-ci-ts, le- ge- re· u, 


cu ri- tẽ, vo-la-ti-li-t#, mo- no- po- li- ſe ra, &c. The cn. 


founded and falſe ſyllables are the following and the like; 
fer, mer, ſec, dur, fil; cri, pli, tri-pla, tra- fic; tric 
trac; arc, parc, porc; ſprots, fple-ne-tique, 
ſtra- ta- gẽme, & c. „„ . 


E — or; 

Five are the various ſorts of ſyllables, which are nov 
to be difcovered in modern languages, according to ther 
actual fituation.—1ft, Syllables compoſed of one pure ſound. 
22. Of one ſound opened, or preceded by one fingle artici- 


lation, without any after .-3. Of one ſound clo/ed or fol 
lowed by one ſingle articulation without any before.—4. Of 


one ſound both opened and cloſed by one ſingle articulation; 


that is to ſay between two ſuch articulations, and having 
fuch a one both before and after.— 5. Of a ſound accomp# 
nied by ſeveral coaleſcing articulations , either before only 

and none after; or after only, and none before; ; or thus a 
companied both ays at the ſame time. 
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we have already proved, in the obſervations on the pre- 
cedent Caxow , that the firſt words of the original language 
of man, can have been nothing but monoſyllables beginning 


and never ending by an articulation. Such is the condi- 


tion in which that language muſt have remained *till Max, 
induced by that natural attraction, which (as MonTzsqQuigu | 
juſtly obſerves) any animal experiences at the approaching 
of another animal of his own ſpecies, and ſtill more 


[crompted and actuated by the interiour charm which the two 


ſexes inſpire each other with by their difference, found a 
ſecret ſatisfaction in the reciprocal communication of each 
other together, which created a fort of neceſſity to unite and 


lire in ſociety. 


No ſooner was that ſociety begun, than ideas increaſed ; 


ſenſations were experienced; and the neceſſity of communi- 
cating them, to the object which had occaſioned them, 
made itſelf poignant . Hence aroſe compariſons , figures, 


metaphors, &c. by the neceſſity of rendering another ſen- 


ible of ideas which had no corporeal exiſtence; and Man, 
putting his brains to the rack, joined ſeveral of his articula- 

an to compary a whole capable of ſtimulating in his 

companion's mind ſome image of his preſent affection and 


interior feelings. 


As ſoon as this had produced the deſired effect, theſe new 


coined words were looked upon as the proper enge es for 
that kind of thought, ſenſation, feeling, affection, or 
idea; and afterwards repeated by others to the fame purpoſe. 
och « ſucceſs could not but encourage others to do the 
ſame; and no doubt but then, as welFas now, fome did not 


ail to diſcover more {kill than other: in that art. This, 
7 extending 
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fs ANALYSIS OF THE: 
extending with a rapidity proportionate to the number & 
aſſociated individuals, to their needs, and to their con. 
merce of mutual aſſiſtance, the ſucceeding children of tick 
who had been the firſt inventors, brought along with then 
into the world a {till greater, and greater deliberation in the 
playing of the hinges of their organs , in proportion as they 
were born farther from the time of the invention; and in- 
troduced inſenſibly that quick utterance which firſt gave ex- 
iſtence to what is called long and breve ſyllables, and by 
degrees occaſioned the total deſtruction of ſome of them, 
owing to the impatient defire of communicating One's 
thoughts with as much rapidity as they aroſe. 


It is then as ſurveyed in this . ſtate or en 
as an aſſemblage of words compoſed of ſeveral monoſyllables 
united together, by maiming , cutting and contraQing for 
the comodity of the ſpeaker, that languages are conſidered 
in this Caxon ; and that the . modern 55 ables, in 
their ſatu quo, are analyſed. 


7 o proceed, — as they are e ſpecified bas! the 
firſt. ſort, compoſed of ane pure feund , is ſuch as the Englik 
article a, forming by. itſelf both a ſyllable and a word.— 
The ſecond fort, compoſed of a ſound opened, or preceded h 


one ſingle articulation , without any after , 1s ſuch as the 
Engliſh prepoſition to.—The third ſor: , compaſed of a ſound 
cloſed , or followed by one ſingle articulation , without ay 


before, is ſuch as the Engliſh pronoun it.—The fourth fort, 
compoſed of a Sound both opened and cloſed by one fingle artics 
culation &c. is ſuch as but.—The fifth and laſt ſort, ſaid w 
be compoſed of a ſound accompanied by ſeveral coaleſcing articuls- 
tions either before only, and not after; or after only , and nut 
before ; ; or thus accompanied both before and after, are ſuch a 


the following fr ry, Ciy; ere, arm; and blot, CGlk, ſtem, 


ſtrips, &c. 
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Ia fry and cry, there are two coaleſcing articulations before 
ore ſound: in arc and arm, there are two ſuch articula- 
tions after one ſound, and cloſing i it: in bot, you have e 
before , and one only after: in Alt, it is the reverſe, and 
jar coaleſcing articulations cloſe 'the ſound ; while one only 8 
opens it: in form, the ſound is ſhut up between four articu- 
lations, equally divided, and has tue of them before, and zavs 
after: in trips, there are three rr articulations before 
the ſound , and only bæue after. en e, 


I cannot conſent to give frings as an example of a word 
compoſed of one ſound, equally preceded and followed by 
free conſonants. My ideas, as a Frenchman , not concd- 
Imitating with thoſe of an Engliſhman on the nature of that 
, which ſeems to me more than of a phonocamptick qua- 
lity, and to be incorporated with the 7, with which it 
makes a particular diſtin& ſound, from what it would be if 
it were alone. If it only alters it, and is itſelf,” beſides, 
really heard diſtinctly in the articulation, as it is in mar, 
[ have nothing to ſay, and my example bears certainly /x 


the Neal conſenants or articulations. But if it is ſo incorporated 
6 {With the /, as not to be diſtinctly audible ; the example does 
ot contain more than five artzculations , three before „and 
h vo only after, the found. e e 
the 


It is the ſame ahh . This wad is generally | 
rought as an example of one wowel againſt ſeven conſonanti, 

nd I cannot find any ſuch thing in it. That there might 
e, according to my judgment, ſeven real articulations'in 
s word, it ſhould be the contraction of this, ſeterenegete he. 
Now, it is well known , firſt, that the Engliſh 75, 'thoogh 
ho letters in ſhape , is but one in meaning; Ades it is the 
teal © of the Greeks : „the Jof the Hebrews, and the h or 
þ of the Saxons their anceſtors: In all theſe languages one 
bogle figure has that power which they , fo wrongfuHy , et- 
rest by two inſignificant ones, while they had ſo good an 
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- profeſſed myſelf abſolutely inept in thoſe matters, and & 
| clared that no man ought to date to undertake any fad 


perience has proved enough, how few are qualified for ti 


| for the advantage of my readers, 1 ſhould' chuſe my e 


alſo to take care to pick up ſuch words as could not be 
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epiſem for i it, in p and 5, at their diſpoſal . Therefore the ; 
of this th is not a r, the 5 is not an , but both 

are one articulation, and, what ſhould be called a TH., 
which though conſiſting of two figures in ſhape, Rand 


but for one only in meaning. Inſtead of ſeven'conſonant,, 
they are then reduced to fix already 5 


There is again now according to my ear (which is, Id 


not doubt, a very bad Englih ear,) no x in this word, 


Becauſe that » ſeems to me ſo much incorporated with the 
as to make but one ſound with it, which is not that whick 
an e, or any other figure of the alphabet, could produce. 
Conſequently, I take it for a particular ſound expreſſed by tw 
figures in ſhape, which are worth but one only in meaning, 


So that the e, there, is not an e; the z, is not an x; bu 
both together ſtand for a ſound , for which no figure can be 


found among thoſe of the alphabet. There is then to ne, 
in the word frengih , but one ſound en, preceded by thi 
coaleſcing articulations ir, and ron by tuo; nameh WH 
for one, and 45 for another 8 5 | 


I would not have any body imagine that my intention it 
making the above Analyſit of the two Engliſh words frag: 
and frength, after my way, (as a French-man) is, that nj 


mode of doing it ſhould be conſidered as a law to abide by, 


and to be received as the true principles on which they a 
to be analyſed by an Engliſhman ; far from it. I have aJread 


diſquiſitions unleſs he be a native. And among theſe, © 


taſk, by the wrecks, ftill to be found on ſhore , of the mat) 
who have ventured to ſail for that coaſt. But it was neceſſary, 


amples in the Engliſh language: and, in doing it, I 


wW 


ny 
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vy conteſtable ; but might, on the contrary, agree, in their 
| atterance , with the French ſyſtem . By the Analyfis of the 


two other words frings and /irength , I propoſed to myſelf no 


more, than to ſhew the danger of applying that Aualyſis in- 


diſcriminately to all ſorts of Engliſh words, for. which it is 


fr from being calculated: the Engliſh and the French a&- 


ing upon zwo widely different principles in their ſpelling , 
combining , compounding and articulating of words , as I 
ſhall have , more than once , occaſion to demonſtrate it. 


Let it be then well 1 in regard to this Candy 
2 well as to all the following , that what has been ſaid, 


and ſhall hereafter be ſaid again, in them and about them, 


always reſpeQs the French, and nothing but the French. 

We ſhall not even allow ourſelves the liberty of ſubmitting any 
of the dead languages to it: as theſe muſt , by any wiſe cri- 
tic, be conſidered as much more involved in clouds than 


| any of the modern can be; fince we are deprived, with 


regard to them, of the en of conſulting their 
owners. 


The action of the combined typical draughts of ſome mo- 


cern articulations and founds, upon thoſe great deluders 


and impoſtors the eyes, miſleading the judgment of the 
writers poſterior to the invention, has ſo much impoſed upon 


the ſenſes of the generality , that they have abſolutely miſ- 
taken the deep and ſagacious efforts of the genius of oùr fore- 
fathers, in the wiſe, learned and quite mathematical com- 
binations of ſeemingly heterogeneous figures, for the ex- 
prefſion of a new and ſuper- additional quantity of oral powers, 
unknown to the antients. So, that from too erroneous an 
attention to the mere ſhape of the types, and too blameable 


a KY genes of the new meaning they are inveſted with, 
(hieh, 
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| (which, with reſpe& to the eyes, might be drawn fron 
their poſition ; and, with reſpe& to the judgment ; fron 
the impreſſion of their utterance on the tympanum of the ex) 
en innumerable quantity of errors have been introduced in 
the Ax AL rsis of languages. 
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Three very great, and ſeemingly incompatible, are the 
defects which attend the collection of figures, now made uſe 
of by moſt of the modern European languages, for the rep 
5 ſentation of their articulations and ſounds , and which is calle 
_ ALPHABET . That Alphabet is Firſt, redundant; „ Secondly, 
deficient , Thirdly, dubious or uncertain . The two firſt defect 

will certainly amply appear in the French language, after a 
impartial examination of it . As for the third, I can a- 
ſwer the French have pretty well taken care to provide 
againſt it. So, that I think I ſhall have very little, if 2 
thing, to do in the matter of juſtifyin g them on that head. Bat, 
in return, the Engliſh ſeem to have ſwallowed as much of it 
as they could; and may, on an emergency, throw you s 
many examples of that defect, as any Hf ty OE put 
together "EE 
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The TEE generally uſed now in namens; and ſuch 
as we have it p. 7, of this AxALYS1S, is generally known 
under the name of 1he Roman Alphabet, Whether it be on 
account of it's being conſidered as having been invented by 
the very Romans on purpoſe for the Latin language, or, by 
them borrowed only from other Nations, either in coevality 
with them, or of a more antient date, is a criticiſm , which 

it matters not much to clear at preſent „or not, and which 
1 ſce no great neceſſity to enter into at this time. That i 
expreſſed among them fully and perfectly all the articulation 
e of their . as s che _— of thoſe other lat- 
guage: 
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— - which had characters pecutiar to themſełves, do, 
lor, at leaſt, are fappoſed to do) is what it muſt n fue 
fr us to ſuppoſe , and a principle which we muſt 6etainly 
lay down as granted; ſince we have not, nor cart have, m- 


deed, any notion that, as it is found in the Engliſh # lan. 
gvage , different powers were among the Romas enpreſſed 


by the ſame figure, nor that ſeveral — had but one fame 
fngle, and only power. 223 


May I then be allowed, | boli a any farther, 
to lay down here the few following propofitions, Fi xs, 
| That in caſe, the Alphabet we are now ſpeaking of ; had 
| been invented by the Romans themſelves,” on purpoſe for 
the Latin, it is more than probable that it was then per- 


ſettly compleat for it .—SegcondLY, That as the Nature of 


the thing compels us, by all the laws both of Reafoii, and 

mere common ſenſe, to ſtand intimately perſuaded that the in- 
vention of alphabetical types; muſt abſolutely be infinitely 
poſterior to the oral practice of the articulations and ſannids 


they are invented for, and intended to expreſs or repreſent: 


| and, that a language muſt have been in uſe a long while, be- 
fore it is thought of painting it to the eyes: therefore we 
ought likewiſe neceſſarily to ſuppoſe the ſame eompleatiieſs 


and perfection to exiſt, in the collection of the in, of every 


language, which has character or types of it's owh , and 
quite peculiar to itſelf ,—LasTLF ; that if theſe #vo firſt 
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* The various ſounds expreſſed by one ſe me epifem in the Engliſh language 


ve fully evinred in the following words, Firſt, the various ſounds txpradſed * 


by i, appear in high, quick, firſt , Sir. Thoſe by u, in ja, ufe, bull, 
but , buſineſs . Thoſe by o, in woman , and women» Thoſe by 00, im 
dd, and Lhood, Thoſe by ea, in dead, near, bear, creature, and 
weater , &c. &c. Thus the various articulati ve powers expreſſed by the ſame 
C eſis, may be found in the following words; Thoſe by y, in ſugar and 
ſuſpicion , Thoſe by 45 in thigh , "0 , breath, breathe , * boſe by r. in 
Land gild, &c, &, 


propoſitions | 
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propoſitions be true and allowed, it ſeems as if there would 
neceſſarily follow this very natural conſequence ; 5 viz, That 
the more fit and peculiarly adapted an Alphabet 1 is to a cer. 
tain particular language, the leaſt chance it has, and can 
indeed have, to ſuit another language; à fortiori to ſuit 
two, and ſtill = many. So that, in my opinion, what the 
juſtly celebrated Mon ESGE ſays * of the nature of the 
laws, might perhaps without much impropriety , be ap- 
plied to the nature of Al THABETS: That theſe be Per fid, 
they ought (like the laws) 20 be adapted in ſuch a manner 19 th 
people (or language) for which they are made, as to be a great 
chance indeed when thoſe of one Nation can ſuit another. 


Now, this is preciſely our caſe with reſpe& to the A. 
PHABET we are ſpeaking of. Except two or three letters, 
which are found more or leſs in ſome of the ſeveral draughts 
of it, which have been adopted by ſeveral different Nations, 
it ſtands in our days, the ALkfaBET of all the European 
living languages. Therefore, if it ſuited perfectly the fil 
language, for which it was originally invented, (as there can 
_ almoſt be no doubt,) is it not the greateſt reaſon for us, 
why, ſhould we even conſider the matter only in a mere ſpe- 
culation , we ſhould look upon it to be quite as much an in- 
cConteſtable cauſe of it's utter inaptitude to ſuit all thoſe mo- 
dern languages equally well? And indeed, we ſhall be 
much more amply ſatisfied of it's thorough inſufficiency, 
when , upon trial and experiment we find that i in reality it 
fuits abfolutely none . 


Each of them have an abundance of articulations and 
founds , which far exceed, in difference and variety, the 
limits of the AL rHABET they have adapted. Neverthe- 
leſs, none of chem have a ſet of figures invented on * 


— 


Liv. 1, ch. 3. 


pore, 
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poſe, They have all choſen rather to be at the trouble of 


infinite combinations, than at the expence of contriving , at 
leaſt, ſome new epz/ems to be added to thoſe of that general 


ALYHABET , which, in common with ſo many others, they 


have borrowed from one, the powers of which, they are as 
equally and perfectly unacquainted with, as they addi- 


tionally are in a mutual 3 of thoſe * each 
other | 


Thus it is chat a like articulation, which — to be 


in two different languages, is often combined in two dif. 


ferent manners“, without there appearing the leaſt ſha- 


dow of connection between the two combinations; or the 


leaſt ſign of probability that one and the ſame vibration of 
idea, could reſult in tauo different minds, from two ſuch 
oppoſite combinations of letters, if it was not one of the 
moſt principal and leading articles in the ſyſtem of PR IL oso- 
IAI GRAMMARS, that all the articulations, ſounds and 
prwers of letters are abſolutely arbitrary; and that thoſe 


powers it pleaſed a particular Nation to aſcribe to ſuch or 


ſach a particular ſet of typical figures, or epiſems, are not 
binding for another Nation, which chuſes to make uſe 
of the ſame ſet, and to appropriate it to their particular 
OI? £ 
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Who cou'd for example, reconcile himſelf to the identity of - articu- 
Ition reſulting from the French ch in CHat , and the Engliſh /h in Ain: 
with that of rhe Italian e before e and i only, as in C-C:2, and the Engliſh cb 


before any of the vowels, as in CHarm, CHeft, CEin, CHep, CHurCH ; 2 
with that of the Iralian gl in. feGLis, the French i in FeuILLet , the 


Spaniſh 7] in LLamare , and the Engliſh /i in pecuLlar, and in many others 
of which it would be endleſs and tedious to bring here ſuch an innumerable 
grantity of examples from all ſorts of languap-s , thoſe at leaſt ,- I mean, 
which make wſe of the ſame Alphabet as we do? : | 


But 


| 
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But non /, will ſome ſay, how is it then poſſible that th; 

ſame ſet/ of figures ſhould at the ſame time be both r-dunday 

and geficiext.? There is ſuch an incoherence in the ideas cox. 


veyed by theſe words, ſuch a contradiction in the terms, 


that it ſeems impoſſible they ſhould be applicable to th 
Game, object, and that the lame object ſhould be capable d 
admiting both theſe n at che ſame time f -—flen 


i. 


When a language is what is called Lied; or rather dl 
uſed, THEN, it is fixed and determined in all it's parts; 
that is. to ſay, guoad it's utterance , phraſeology, and idiat 
iſms. In it the acceptation of every word is now certain 
and invariable; it is no more ſuſceptible of extenſion os 


dimmution in the ſenſe it. is taken in.—lIt is like a flowe 


which , gathered in it's prime, and after Nature ha 
beſtowed. upon it all the gifts ſhe deſigned for it, beauty of 


colours, . richneſs. and. variety of ſtripes, &c. you ſee dried 


and preſerved in all-it's bloom and brightneſs ; and which, 
ſome hundred. years afterwards ,.ftill offers to the eyes of the 
curious ſpectator, and the connoiſſeur, the charms it enjoyed, 
ſome, centuries before, when it ſtood upon it's ſtalk, in the 
ganden of it's firſt admirer and preſerver. Trex , all the 


| beauties of that flower are fixed; they can no more regeire 


any impreſſion from time, neither improvement nor injury; 
they can neither be heightened nor diminſhed, neither brigh- 
tened nor:faded .—Similar to this is the caſe of a dead lan- 


guage, When this i is diſuſed, then is the time for all the 


Where to prey upon it; to ſtock their ſtores of words from 
to, enrich themſelyes , In ſhort, by as many derivatives 
14 hes. can, the ſenſe of which may fo much the more 


_ cally, be fixed, and aſcertained , as that of theig ron 


is no more liable to receive any alteration from time, uſe, 
and cuſtom , 


Now, 
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Now, if Nations ſtopped there, in the borrowing of thoſe 
words, they might do themſelves a great deal of good, 
vithout the leaſt riſk of inconveniency reſulting from it. 
But the misfortune 1 is, that thoſe borrowings , being neceſſa- 
rily always made from reading, and the Reader (who always 
utters that language, partly according to the little knowledge 
which may haye been preſerved of the true antique mode of 
articulation of that language; and, when this is wanting, 
partly according to the notions he has himſelf of the utter- 
ance of certain figures in his own language) in order to ſhew 


his erudition, as well as for the ſake of etymology , gene- 


rally preſerves the original ſpelling of the root in the deri- 
iative he is coining . Now, as the ſenſe of words lies entirely 
in the conſonants, as we have before demonſtrated it“, never 
io does he fail to pronounce, if he can, that derivative after 
the mode of pronunciation of the original, which introduces in 
his own language a new epz/em , for an articulation which had 


already a character adapted to it before. Thus, for ex- 


ample, K, CH, and QU, in ſuch words as Kirie/le, C Horus 


and and, from Koie , Xopos and DUando, have been 


introduced in French , where C alone might have done for 


them all, and was already inveſted with the ſame power as 


is aſcribed to them. Thus has been introduced PH in 
ſuch words as PHiloſoPHie from hn, and cpi, when F 
might have done the ſame ſervice, and had already the ſame 
power; and thus, in ſhort, have been many others intro- 


| duced .—Hence, then, and hence alone ariſes that redun- 


laue, complained of in the figures of the ALPHABET 


| bile , at the ſame time, it's deficiency is, in other circum- 


ances, no leſs ſtriking, and is marked with the ſtamp of 
ſcarcity, nay, of poverty and real indigence; ſince the num- 
ber of real diſtinct articalations and founds contained in the 
French-language, amounts to almoſt double that of 
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NAL III SOG THE 
the figures contained in the whole Alphabet intended to te. 
preſent them. 


e 
ro * 


' epiſems of certain powers, and creating, among the figures 


ſome other powers were left without one ſingle ſtreight or 
crooked ftroke to appear in. Therefore it is, with propriety, 


we ſtand now fully .juſtified, and may be honorably 1. 


ſults the greateſt, the plaiĩneſt, and the moſt unqueſtion- 


bet we are ſpeaking of, in reſpect to it's redundancy on one 
' fide, and it's deficiency on the other; which laſt fault 


| ſhape of all the /mple and combined figures under which ther 


any one, and foreigners principally , to take at one views 


7 


Thus it is that while ETT MOTO was 5 multiplying the 


of the Alphabet, troubles and diſturbances ,” by giving bink 


to an unneceſſary number of characters to repreſent them, 


that charge has been laid againſt the Alphabet now in uſe, 
of being at once both redundant and deficient ; and we hope 


quitted, for having brought it. 
Now, as from all the above conſiderations, there . 


able demonſtration of the many defects attending the Ahle. 


has given room to that vaſt quantity of combinations, o. 
ten of ſeveral very heterogeneous figures yoked together to 
hold the place of an eim, to a power which had none; i: 
ſeems as if it would not be very difficult to ſupply the want cf 
a compleat ſet of epiſems ſtamped on purpoſe to repreſent al 
the real and diſtin extant powers of the French language, 
by collecting all the ar/iculations and ſounds. which may be 
found in it, and ranging them in a proper order, under tit 


are wont to appear. This done, how eaſy it would befc 


general and quick ſurvey of all the 2pi/ems allotted to one 
ſame power; and all the powers repreſented by ſeveral coi- 
pled epiſems for want of _y_ ones to appear in? 


Too apt, and naturally too much 1 as the gene. 
rality of us UE when not illuminated by the flambeau © 
| philoſophy, 
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hiloſophy , to attribute ſuch a particular power to ſuch a 


when it is but a fantaſtical and chimerical draught , to which 
whatever ideal articulation , or ſound we pleaſe, may be aſ- 
cribed; of what ſervice might not ſuch a method be in 
Cearing , in the mind of learners of all conditions, thoſe 
| innumerable difficulties I have ſo often ſeen them labouring 


ing able to perſuade themſelves that ſuch, or ſuch a certain 


* native tongue. 


| Popale , for example , to an Engliſhman , or any other 
e. foreigner , the ten following words, 1, write, 2. puberté, 
on. ;. vivace t; 4. parloit, 5. aimant, 6. embarras, 7. coufin, 


: . 447%, 9. chef, 10. phebus, c. and aſk him how many 


one Wi c:1/5:ants and wonvels there are in each of them? His an- 


2ult WW (cr will be , that there are three conſonants , and three 
of: WF vowels in the firſt; four conſonants, and three vowels in 
[ 10 ſecond ; four conſonants, and four vowels in the third ; 

ad ſo "i he will be right, but in all the others he will by 
to! N wrong, —If he ſay, as he muſt according to his notions , 
al dat in the fourth word there are four conſonants, and three 
Se, WW vowels; there he is wrong, becauſe the o/, which he takes 
de in that word for two diſtin& vowels , being ſo but in ſhape, 


te FRET only in meaning, ſince they produce but one ſound 


hey equal to 2 in Tet (clean), it little ſignifies in what manner that 
wy Fo repreſented, and whether two, three, or more figures are 
Wa enployed i in it or not: it is by their power and meaning 
oe one Jam to judge of their quality, not by their ſhape, 

and I do not ſee there can be any more difficulty in admit- 
lng of 7209 or more figures ſtanding for one ſingle articulation 
or one ſingle ſound which has not, (or even has already if 
Jou Pleaſe) a particular character to appear in, than there 
1 now in admitting of three 7's Joined 1 in a hoop together by 


& 


by , : | R 4 | N the 


particular figure as if this were the true and real body of it, 


under, in trying to pronounce ſome words, for want of be- 


foure was inveſted with quite a different power , than that 
ope WW which they were taught, and uſed to allot i it, in their own 
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the top, to ſtand for what is meant by an , or tw 

of them joined in the ſame manner, to ſtand for an 2, ꝙ 
. two others, joined in the ſame manner again by the bottom 
to ſtand for an 2, &c,—In the fifth word, my foreigner will be 
found to have made again a moſt egregious miſtake; three con- 
ſonants and three vowels, will he ſay, compoſe the word. 
Now, as long as he reckons in that manner, it is utterly im. 
poſſible for him to give me the right and proper articulation 
of that word, or any other of the ſame kind, and I an 
going to prove it. Firſt the ai of this word falls under 
the ſame predicament as the e of the preceding. lt is an 
artificial vowel repreſented two figures in ſhape, ir- 
_ veſted with only one power 18 meaning. If I tell him that, 

ſo far, perhap , I ſhall be able to perſuade him. But, when 
I come to tell him alſo that az are the repreſentative of one 
ſingle power, and when I add that this power is a vo or 
found, there he ſtarts, and all that I can ſay, in ſupport of i, 
_ avails nothing. The prejudice of habit will never ſuffer hin 
to admit of a wowel and a conſonant being married together, 
to be the repreſentative of one ſingle wowel or ſound. And, 
if my foreigner is an Engliſhman , it will be ſtill the worſe 
for me. He will rather accuſe me of having not the leat 
ſhadow of common ſenſe „and of knowing nothing of the 
firſt elements of ſpeech in general, nor of their application 
to my particular language, than admit of this an, or any 
other combination ſimilar to this, to be but one ceftain /curd 
peculiar to the French language, and with which a Na- 
tive has no idea of the leaſt mixture of the articulation ». 
Expertio crede Roberto, this is indeed, what, for my part, I have 
never been able to make them conceive or believe, except after 
I had drawn up my tables of the Mz:cyanicat and Ra 
TIONAL ALPHABET OF THE FEN A Laxcvacs „ ſuchs 
they may be ſeen hereafter : | 


In all the following words there will be the ſame miſtake 


again. In the ſixth word , my foreigner will have five cor. 
ſonar' 


ly 
Or 
mn, 
be 
n. 
d. 
N- 
0n 
* 


ake 
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ſonants and three vowels , and I ſhall inſiſt upon four conſo- 
| nants only ; becauſe the two figures em ſtand again under 


125 


the ſame predicament as the precedent ax .—In the ſeventh 
word, he will reckon three conſonants, and three vowels ; . 
| hall reckon but two conſonants , and two vowels; oz 
being in this, like oi in the firſt word, and in, like the an 


and en juſt mentioned. —If in the eighth word he tells me 


mere are three conſonants and three vowels, I ſhall find 
but two conſonants and two vowels ; becauſe the figure 7, 


| which is, zo him, a vowel in ſhape, is, to me, nothing but a 
| fign , by which I am to know that the following double I is 


liquid and, as it is there placed for no other purpoſe, it 
cannot be called a vowel , ſince 1t is not inveſted with the 
power of a ſound ,- but married with the following /] to 


| #and inſtead of a certain articulative power, for which 


there is no particular um drawn.—In chef and phtbus there 


vill be again the ſame difficulty for us to agree. 


IT ſhall 


fnd but two conſonants in the former, when he finds three; 
and three in the latter, when he finds. fur. Becauſe the 
<, of the word chef, ſtands but for one certain particular ar- 
ticulation , for which no epiſem is to be found among the 
igures of the Alphabet to be appropriated to it: and, as for 
pbebus „I do not ſee why I ſhould be obliged to look upon 
#b, in that word, as two conſonants, when the very ſame 
and identical articulation , for the meaning of which theſe 

zo figures in ſhape ſtand, is found, in the precedent word, 


rroperly characteriſed BE one ng epijem f f. 


duch are, - put the dangerous effects which reſult in the 
mind, from the impreſſion we take by (as the Canon ſays) 
viſe great deluders and impoſtors, our eyes. Theſe are yet but 
ſamples of them, brought here as preparatory to the introduc- 
inz ſome other inſtances of new obſtacles of ſo much the more 
dangerous conſequence , as they have never hitherto been 
confidered in the light in which we ſhall preſent them. 
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No doubt but while without any regard for their ant. 
quity , we make ourſelves thus buſy in overturning rules and 
principles, which have been lying dormant , uncontradictel 
and revered ſor ages; while, with an unfrained ferocity, 2 
facrilegious raſhneſs, we Dare to lay our profane and 30. 
luted hand upon the ſacred writings of anointed Divines, 
we ſhall meer with a great many antagoniſts, The novelty 
of the ſyſtem cannot fail, at it's firſt inſpection, to ſtir up many, 
But thoſe antagoniſts can never be more than of two claſſes; 
the ignorant, and the learned. From the latter, we expect 
nothing but favor; becauſe it is in their principles to be 
perpetuaily ſecking after TRUTH , and to honour thoſe why 
make any diſcovery of new dominions belonging to her, 
Therefore , after a candid and impartial examen of our 
reaſons, they will either approve or blame without acri- 
mony , and a laudo conatum, in ſuch caſes as this, generally 
cloſes an unfavourable deciſion from them. As for thefor- 
mer claſs, we are already perfectly eaſy about their clamon, 
for nothing elſe can be expected from them; we know that 


plus negaret aſinus quam probaret Philoſaphus , and therefore 


that errors once crept into certain minds, and there corroborated 


by the obſtinacy of deaf, blind, unruly and always pre- 


judicate ignorance , oak hardly be ſhaken at all, fill 
leſs can give room to any growing hope of ever being rota 
extirpated. | 
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* The'e are the very expreſſions which a frantick member of a-certain uni- 
verſity made uſe of in ſpeaking of me, and of my principles in matter 
grammar. He cculd not conceive, he ſaid , how I could have the aſſurance 


to ratle myſelf to an equality with the profeſſors of such an univerlity # 


THAT of Oxroꝶ p, by reading public lectures on the FaneEnci-LANGUAGL, 
None according to him, but a man of my deſpicable Nation ccult 
ſhew ſo much boldreſs, impudence , and effrontery, I have too much re 
pe& for my farol: d' bennerr to name him, But there are enough who heart 
him, and will] recc}lect whom I mean by this pretty anecdote, And # 
an anſwer to his invectives, and a proof of my right to the reading of . ic 
lectures on my own langnage I preſent only my book, 
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ee en ns 1 
The re-inveſtigation of the loſt effects of the fynthetick 

proceſs, can be operated only by means of the analytick , 
Therefore, this operation applied to ſome of the modern 


languages, for the retrieval of their real, but miſtaken, 


oral powers, will always, before the learned have agreed 
upon their real exiſtence, and true preſent mode of 
u pifying them either ſimply or combinedly, produce, when 
conſidered in fatu quo, the following ſubdiviſion of the 


TYPOGRAPHICAL EPISEMS. 


- to 


e —— MN 
| -__JDeLocEenoOSEMsS - | 
A2THROSEMS. | AMPHERISTOGENOSEMS| PHONOSEMS. 
—— A—— pMoxoGenoSEMs — — 
M-narthrofis,Dyarthr, | AMPHIGENOSEMS . Monophthong, 
Polyarthr, - | HEecAaTEROG ENOSEMS = Diphthong, 


PM O: 1-00 | | 
Quand il s'agit“ de diſcuter des queſtions deja afſez 
« ſubtiles par elles-mEmes , on doit ſurtout eviter les termes 
« equivoques : Il faut en emploier de precis puT-on Les 
© raiReE, Les hommes ne ſont que trop NOMINAUX : 
© quand leur oreille eſt frappẽe d'un mot qu'ils connoifſent , 
ils CROIENT Comprendre, quoiqu'ils NE COMPRENNENT 
«zien,” Thus expreſſes himſelf the learned Mr. Ducros, 
in his remarks on PoxT-Royar's General and rational 
Granmar , And I am happy when I have the good fortune 
to meet with people of a known taſte, ſenſe and judgment, 
of general and acknowledged abilities , who have before me 
declared their ſentiments on a matter on which I myſelf en- 
tertain the ſame opinion. To render this however ſtill more 
ſtriking to every body, I will bring one ſingle inſtance of it 


Suppoſe I was now ſpeaking about DiyaTronGs, I 
would be ſure not to be underſtood by the nine hundred and 


3 nen, de M. Ducros, ſcerẽtaire perpbruel de FAcarvae 


FLaxcotsz , ſur la Gram, Gen, & Raiſ, de P. R. c. 7. p. 10. 
ninety 
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ninety ninth part of my readers. Since blockheads (and i 
is a long while that evil has reigned) have taken up the pen, 
and erected themſelves into grammarians, the true ſenſe g 


the word is intirely loſt; and, in all the scyooLs and ac. 


DEMIEs in England, you ſee it taken in this falſe acceptation 
namely, as à coalition of two vowels to form one ſound, in 
ſupport of which definition , ſuch words are quoted as the 


following, claim, deal, Egypt, &c. All the publiſher: and 


writers of French grammar, in En gland, take it in that light, 
and have the impudent ſtupidity to ſpeak of TRIPHTHOxG, 
and ſome go even as far as QUADRIPHTHONGS. Why then 
not to go on thus a little farther? I ſuppoſe they did ne: 
know how to coin a word for a higher number of coalition, 
(for the ignorance of thoſe gentlemen of the teaching tribe i 


extreme) and through that ignorance , to which our thank 
are due, we have luckily eſcaped the examples of coalitions of 


Five and of Six vowels, which, had it not been for wan: 


of knowing how to analyſe them, I dare ſay they might hare 


found in ſome word or other, if there is nothing elſe to & 
than to reckon the number of zypical figures which are thu 


put together in a ſyllable, without attending to the real 
power they are inveſted with in that word or ſyllable, Al 
this however would perhaps not ſignify much, and poſlbly 
wie might eaſily turn the ſcale in our favour, had we u 


combat only thoſe ignorant teachers we are ſpeaking of. But 
the misfortune is, that men of the greateſt repute in the 1. 


public of letters have lately countenanced that falſe and e- 


roneous acceptation of the word DiraTHoxNG. In Di 
Jonnson's dictionary, for example, you find the definitia 
of the term D1yKT#oxG worded preciſely as I have juſt mer- 


tioned . I ſhall not accuſe him of ignorance : certainly I an 
Otherwiſe too well convinced of his abilities; and I can con- 


ceive that, in a work of this kind, the moſt able man will al 


ways leave ſome articles of leſs note to his amanuenfis , and 
rely upon the fidelity of his extracts, when he has pointes 
him out the authors whence he is to take them. 


Thi 
"0 
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4; may have been the caſe __ Dr. n „ and I really 
en, believe it has. 


Cho But what ſhall I ſay about Dr. Lowrs , the preſent biſhop 
on, of Oxford? * A Dir HTHñONG,“ ſays he, or compound 
in WF + vowel , is the union of two or more vowels pronounced by 
the a fingle impulſe of the voice. Lok p, help me, if I under- 
u band a word of what this means! I will . a little 
bt, tis definition . | | 


A Dipthong OR compound vowel—compound vowel and diph- 
ro: WM thong, are then ſynonymous words, with Dr, LowTu? 
os, WW Fas; but, franſeat. Is the ux Iod of TWO or MORE 
- is vel. Halt here, and obſerve, that Dr. Lowrn 15 an 
ik WH £n:lifhman * , writing on Engliſh grammar, and not at 
of 2 e | 


= * 
* 7 * . 


* GER 


That Dr. Low TH is an Engliſhman, and writing upon Engliſh grammar, 
j: of the grea eſt confequence to be obſerved here, on a-count of what he 
lays, that a diphtbong is the union of Two or MORE worve!s, For, there is an 
eritent contradiction in his expreſſions, Firſt, a DiIPKTHoONG, in the ſenſe 
be takes it, as a cempcund Imavl, (that is to ſay POLYSE M zuodd fermam, 
and MOXOSYM quad poteſfatem) can never conſiſt of more than Two figures 3 
in Engliſh typography. And any ſyllable, typified by more than reve ſi- 
gutes, cannot be productive of ore fingle ſound only ; but muſt abſolutely 
be 2 dipl tbeng in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, If typified by rec figures; 
of trem will make together one of the ue ne ceſſary ſounds required in 
the conſtitution of a real d bibong, while the other will alone, and by itſelf, 
make the (ther ſound. If tvpified by four figures, each of the neceſſaty 
aud conſt tuent ſounds of a real dipłtl ng, will be like that one cf the tue 
#245 ot the above diphtbong typified by three epitems 3 ; that is to ſay, one of 
tho h rts cf ſounds, compound quoàd formam , and ſingle uadd poiefiatem 5 
Jv .ich Dr. Lo I He- ould have to be underſto90 by the word difghibong, The e- 
lire, 25 an Engliſnman; Dr. LowTH drawing the defin'tion of an Engliſh 
C2/244r7, could not have in view any other but thoſe typificd after the ſyſtem 
me hed f his own Jangna,e , by rave figures on'y; ſuch es aj in Haim, 
eren deal, æ in Ceſar, & c. Not one ſingle word is there, in the Eng iſh 
1292422, with three vowel figur es utter d, as he 'azs, by cre impuſ. ef he 
_ * Preaucing, by their coalition, Lut e ſw d. N. r can 27.5 fit { mls 
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all intending to give you a general definition of what a 4% 
thong is, or may be, when conſidered at large in all the lan. 
guages in general, but means to confine himſelf to what it i 


* * * 


2 — ; _ 
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ound, thus bee of three typical vowels, be pointed out to me in aq 
Dosage whatever ſpoken by mar. I can ſhew di pbtbangs enough compoſe 
of three and four typical figures i in French; but then, not only Dr. Lows 
ought not to take any cognizance of them, as an Engliſhman diſſerting upes 
Engliſh grammar, for the uſe of Engliſh people; but, even if he did, tte 
word dipbtbong could no longer, in that caſe, be taken in the ſenſe he dcfry 
it, agreeably to the vulgar, corrupted , illiterate and old woman-like wy 
of underſtanding, and method of deſcribing it a'compound vcævel, or, in other 
words, a SINGLE ſeund in To worel-types, The word diphtbong muſt, 
the contrary , be then underſtood, in it's true and intended ſenſe , as tus ru 
diſtinct᷑ ſa ſounds ſo quickly uttered, as to come cut within the compaſs , and in thatl; 
mited fpace of time, which corſtitutes ox E only pcetical, though Two phyſed, 
ſyllables. Now, this ſenſe is quite oppeſite to that offered by the DoQor's a 
traticn of the words diębtbeng or compound wowel ; and, therefore, it in ei. 
dent he could not mean that, ſince there is no ſuch example to be found i 
the Engliſh language, though plenty in the French. Each of the word 
Essizu, and Ex Tov, for example, preſent, in their terminations, orlaf 
ſyllables, a diphihong typified by three diſtinct epiſems, In both theſe word, 
tuo of thoſe epiſems ( in the former, and 64 in the latter) go together and 
form one of thoſe cor:p:und vowels, as the Doctor calls them, or convins 
ſounds , as I chuſe to ſtile them , of the rature and fpecies of the above quotel 
ai of claim, ca of deal, and æ of Cæſar, in Engliſh ; white the other (;) 
ſtands alone in both, for that other neceſlary ſound required in the confi :- 
tion of a true Ache , taken in the literal and rational ſenſe of the vi, 
and is ſingle, both in ſhape and power, as i, in did, a, in lad, &c. l 
like manner are formed the dipb:hongs compoſed of four eprſems , or figures, 
ſuch as in Cars! ! and Pabouin, When that is the caſe, then each of the 


tuo ſcunds, required and neceſſary in the conſtitution of a diphthong , is (like 


ou of each of theſe words, and ai of the former, and in of the latter) a . 
bined found uttered zit h one impulſe of the woice , and of the ſpecies of one d 
tue tuo ſounds of thoſe .pl eng, typified by three eiſems above mentiontd, 
It is therefore now evident and demonſtrated , that Pr. Low TH neither ougb, 
nor could , have any of theſe forts of diphthongs in view, for three very efiet 
tial reaſons ; fiiſt, they were quite out of his province, as an Engifma 
writing on Engliſh grammar, and ſoiely for the uſe of En2)ith p20; l'; ſecond 


Not one of the kiad, which muſt be und: rſtood by the expreſſic ns of his ces 
| f Fro don, 
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| be himſelf is alſo, by them, ſuppoſed to be willing to convey. 
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in Engliſh only , and particularly . Now , let us weigh his 


expreſſions : 1s the union of two wonwels; this might do per- 
haps with what follows pronounced by a fample impulſe vf the voice, 
and the word diphtbong placed before, if, unfortunately he 


bad not added to it ox compound wowel ; biit, beſides, he ſays 


4209 OR more vowels; MORE is an indefinite expreſſion which, 
to play upon words, is very improper and unfit to give me 


| {ach a finite idea, as I am to take, of a defined thing. This 


indeed, will not do Doctor! Your definition is the worſt of 
definitions . It has abſolutely all the bad qualities which can 
attend a definition. Firſt, it is obſcure and contradiQory in 
terms; ſecondly, it neither ſuits the whole defined object, 
nor is adaptable to that object alone, negu? omni, neguè ſoli, 
and the ſame word (wowel) appears under two different ac- 
ceptations in tlat one and ſame definition; firſt, as the oral 
ſonnd itſelf of the voice, and then, as the figns or types, re- 


preſentative of that oral ſound . If you take diphibong and 


compound Yo for ſynonymous expreſſions, then you ſtand 
on the fide of thoſe who, like Holder, from whom Dr. 


SamUEL has taken his definition, hold a diphthong to be no- 
thing but a coalition of - - - vowels to form one /ound. Then, 


you muſt have before your eyes ſuch words as claim, in which 
the two vowels (ai) evidently act together the part of one cha- 


| rafter, and ſound, like ain fame. There, conſequently, though 


you miſtake the word diphthong, it is evident you take the 
word ' vowel in it's true meaning, as a ſynonymous word 
with ſound or voice, and not in the vulgar ſenſe, as a ty- 
pical draught of any one ſound; for you could not ſay a 
wnpound voabel if you did not mean a compound ſound, that is 


*— 


— Wm —— 


nition, can poſſibly pe found in the Engliſh language; | thirdly ; if it could, 


the ſact would be in direct contradiction to his definition , fince ſuch 2 
Apbebeng could no longer be a compound vel, or ſingle ſaund, of the ſpecies of 


thoſe typified by twwo figures, as ſoon as more than eve epiſems ſhould have 
tered in it's compoſition , but muſt turn to be a diphrhorg in that very ſenſe 
wich is contrary to the idea which the Doctor's words convey, and which 


8 2 ts 


Io 0 1 — - - a * ; 1 | \ \ . 
C n 


* 


WC 

to ſay COMPOUND quoad formans , SINGLE guoad potrflaten, 
as in the example claim. But when you add, 7s the uni if 
TWO or MORE wowvels, then who can underſtand what yoy you 
mean? And who can think you underſtand yourſelf ? For 
all your rare abilities cannot ſurely give you the knack gf 
underſtanding nonſenſe; and this is ſuch ; firit, after having, 
as I have proved, uſed wowel in the ſenſe of found, You 
now uſe it as the typical ſtroke repreſentative of that ſound, 
This is evident from your very expreſſions Un10n of 70 
or MORE VOWELS, which is as much as to ſay two or um 
types of that kind which is repreſentative of ſounds. And, 
pray , where will you find me in Engliſh diphtbengs, in the 
ſenſe in which you take that word, compoſed of more than t 
figures; in which, for example, there will be 7hree or four of 
them in coalition, as your expreſſion more implies , and gives 
me right to expect? No wWHERE; there is not a ſingle word, 
in the whole language you can ſhew me thus compoſed, 
You may ſhew me plenty in the French language ; but tha 
is not what you mean, ſince you write, and are expected v 
write, upon Engliſh only, and for the uſe of the Engliſh . 
tion; and, if you did mean it, you were wrong; becauſe you 
Aab not to embrace the general, when your object is pa. 
ticular. So that your definition, as J have ſaid, does not 
ſuit all your object, ſince you are to tell me what is meant 
by the word diphrhong , and you give me but it's ſecondary 
faiſe and vulgar acceptation ; - and?1t is not adaptable to your 
object alone, ſince that object being to be confined to a1 
Engliſh diphthong only , & exceed thoſe bounds, and extend 
it to other languages, in * which alone, and not in yours, 
Framples may be found of more than zwwo 1 28 vowels! in 


J 


8 ** 


8 


And yet it is owing to a very groſs error that ſuch diphthongs as that & 
vraie, which is going to be quoted, as well as others ſimilar are conſiders 
a* being compoſed of three typical vocal figures as will be hereafter demonſtrart 
at the article L 


cealitin „ 
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| realition » preciſely in the falſe ſenſe in which you take 


dighthong + witneſs vrai of the French language, which has 
in the feminine vraie, and hundreds of others. 


According to the etymology of the word, (3 and e 8 . 


expect to find in a dipthong a double ſound, not a double 


figure only, ſince thouſands of examples may be brought of 
ingle ſounds typified with two figures. In feel, field, de- 
wit, meat, coal , plain, &c. for example , I find no diph- 


thong, becauſe my ears alone, and not my eyes, are the judges, 


And theſe ſame ears will tell me again, in ſpite of my eyes, 
that there is a real diphthong in all the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, in bow , (a reverence) high and tune, though there 
te but one vowel-figure in the ſpelling of each of theſe; 


| Now, I will aſk any candid judge to tell me ſincerely, what 


lam to do when; being told that a diphthong is a coalition of 


two figures productive of one ſingle ſound, as in claim, plain, 


{c, I come to diſcover ſingle ſyllables in which two diſtin& 


| ſounds are perfectly audible, and of which I never before heard 


any mention? Will it not be natural for me to aſk my 


learned tutor, whether there be a name for thoſe ſorts of ſyl- 


lables? What will be then his anſwer? He muſt either tell 
me that there is no name for them, or coin a new one on pur- 
roſe, or call it again by the ſame name as the other, and 
tell me, this is a diphthong alſo. In this laſt caſe, is it not 
evident that there is a palpable abuſe of terms ; whence muſt 
zbſolutely reſult in my mind the greateſt confuſion of ideas ? 


For, whenever I ſhall meet in a book the word diphthong , 


made uſe of in ſpeaking of ſome foreign word , and the pro- 
nunciation of which will be unknown to me, I ſhall be at 


2 loſs to diſcover whether my author mean thoſe diphthongs . 


which are ſo to the ears, or thoſe only which are ſo to the 
eres. 80 much i is, what Mr, DucLos ſays, literally true; 
When the ſpring of a man's ear is made to vibrate by the utterance 


if a word he is uſed to, he THINKS he underſtands , though he 
UNDERSTAND NOTHING. To take that man therefore out of his 


old 
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me ANALYSIS OF THE 


old track, and force him to underſtand you, when you hare 
to diſcuſs about matters which are already i in themſelye, 


nice, difficult, and ſo much the more intricate , as they ſtand 
ſometimes in a diametrical oppoſition to the 3 pre- 
| Judices, you muſt avoid all equivocal expreſſions „ and uſe 
none but ſuch as are very preciſe, s HñHoulD You EVEN BL 


OBLIGED TO CREATE THEM , And that is the ob 
aimed at in this Canon , op the — of the en 
new technical . — 


Bris z , from erich, any ein which bas bend 


or marked. This word has hitherto been generally un- 
| derftood of two figures only of the Greek alphabet, namely 
the Solic digamma F, and the fgmatau , on account of their 


not being quite diſtin figures from all the others, but 


IJ only figures, to each of which a certain particular diſtinctut 


mark (vota diſtinctiwa, fignatic) had been added to ſpecify 
ſome ſmall alteration in the original utterance of it, The 
F was called digamma, or double-gamma , from it's ſhape, 
which was like two T's placed one in the belly of the other; 
and an ep//em from w. (upon) and onue (ſign, mark) as it 


were a T with a particular mark added to them, Thus wa 


the 5 called alſo an epijem , as being a o with a certain par- 
ticular mark deſigning it's mixture of the +.— Now , if the 
word epiſem be thus applicable to any letter, the alteration of 
which in the utterance is deſigned by a ſmall mark added 


- to it, all the dageſhed Hebrew letters were then real eien; 


all the runick letters, which have a ſpeck in the middle, mut 
likewiſe admit of the ſame denomination , and the fungs 
jis (E), faungen kaun (G), fungen birk 1 ungen duls 
(th) , fungen fie (W), and fungen ur (2) muſt be conſiderei 
as true epiſems in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word. Therefore, 
thought I might take the liberty to extend the ſenſe of the 
word epiſem , and apply it generally to all the modern cha- 
racers, or types of the alphabet, of modern European lan- 
&uages indiſcriminately , Moreover, I do not think, tha 
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upon reflection, I can be taxed with having made too free 
with the word , if we conſider firſt, that all our articulations 
may be reduced into two nearly equal claſſes ; one half, or 
ert claſs of which, will be found to contain all the hardeſt 
and rougheſt articulations ; and the other half, or ſecond 


other in ſhape and power, what I faid juſt now, namely, 
one the ſtronger, and the other the weaker, this differ- 


| ence is however deſigned among us by no greater mark than 


what made formerly the diſtinction between the Greek fngle 


obſervation reducing every one of our letters, to the mere title 


Try0GRAPHICAL EPISEMS . 


Eriszus are of two forts , either ARTHROSEMS , Or 


PHONOSEMS, 


ArTHROSE MS , from Asher, articulus , and CNW , are 
the ſigns of aRTICULATioNs only, vulgarly called conſo- 
uants; of that kind are, in the French language, the powers 
annexed to the following figures, Mo, Po, Bo, Fo, Vo; 


EE — : 
2 2 —— — — — — di * — 


— mm, 


— n — — Dy * * — — 3— „ä — — 


+ If the liberty I have taken taken to extend the ſenſe of the word efpiſem, 
fould be condemned, another, Echoſem, from Hyxoc ſonus, and nua, Signum , 
right be ſupplied without any difficulty; I leave the choice of either to the 


[Fpublic of letters, ready to comply in a ſubſequent edition by the 33 


# the * for which they ſhall have teſtified their nen > 


Prone 


Caſs, will preſent a ſet of ſofter and ſmoother articulations 
correſponding to each of the others: ſecondly ,. that as moſt 
of our letters like C and G, P andB, &c. are to each 


and double T, the Runick aun, and fungen-kaun, &c. which 


ee r 
FFP e 
— — —— ONE | 


of epi/ems to each other, gives me the greater right to call 
them all , indiſcriminately „ by the * denomination * 


de, Jo, Zo; Lo, To, Do, No; Ro; Eo, Go, Ho, | 
hen followed by any of the other figures, a, 6, i. 0, 
Lor . 
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of /ounds, or pure voices only, vulgarly called omiy}: 
ſuch as the French , not the —_— ſounds, a, . i, 


into MoxarTHROSIS, D1ARTHROSIS, and Pol rA. 


words Bit, Far, 8825 Rag, Tip, &e. 


which divided the II from the E, the Ko from the &, 
and Go from the Zo, have been ſo perfectly deſtroyed as to 


and dignify thoſe coalitions, I ſay, that Wy tavo , thus 


and others of that kind, ARE, though not dignifed with 


dern languages, if we be willing, not.only to come à 


in man, as it ſtands at preſent perfectioned among us, 


bee from ®wm, /onus ; and onu4d are the 


„ 
From ArTHRrROSEMs flows a very natural ſubdivifon 
THROSIS . 


esst from Moros, folus, and ache, i is a pure, 
clear „ and ſingle ſtroke of any organ, as To in to, and in 
arts Po, Bo, Fo, Go, Ro, and To, in the — 


aasee; „from Aw, duo, , and &;0;ov, is a deublt 
articulation, or two ſingle ones uttered with one ſingle ex- 
pulſion only, and without any apparent, ſenſible, or audible 
ſound placed between them. Such is, without conteſt, the 
of the Greeks, and the X of the French and Engliſh, 
equivalent the firſt, in , to a II and a Z; the ſecond, 
in tax and fix, to a Ko and a So, and, in exile, to: 
Go and a Zo Now, if , in proceſs of time, the ſound: 


* 


admit of an eiſem, to be ſtruck out on purpoſe to author? 


"=. yy 


coaleſced, articulations, ſuch as, for example, CL in cb, 
an epi/em , character „or type ſtruck on purpoſe, a trie 
diarthrofis , and ought to be conſidered in that light in the 
| analyfis of the uttering and ſpelling of the words of our mo- 


a true general ſyſtem and reduction of the art of ſpeeca 


and 1 In our climates 5 but alſo to reduce tocerta in ſtandaris, 
. . cht. 28 1 
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and inconteſtable principles, the languages uſed in new 
diſcovered Iſlands inhabited by ſavages, like thoſe of Hota- 
bite E Hoaa-anir, Bblo-Bolo, Hund-recha 75 Kc. | 

le is the only mean of coming at a true knowledge of the 
rumber of their articulative powers: of fixing and claſſing 
tiem properly: of making a uſeful compariſon , and diſco- 
rering the concordance, or diſcordance, exiſting between the 
vocabularies of voyages of different Nations, ſuch as that of 
Yr. vs BouGAINVILLE, Which if compared with that of 
ny other traveller in the ſame iſlands, muſt and ſhall, at the 
fr{: inſpection, undoubtedly appear falſe and contradictory, 
and rather like the vocabularies of two diſtin * | 
than as thoſe of one and the ſame language. 


ble | . 
1 ber IS, (from TOs» ds „ numeroſis, and 
be %) is a complicated articulation , compoſed of two, three , 


or more, articulations ſo united together, as to be ut- 
b, red with one ſingle expulſion only, and without any 
apparent, ſenſible, or audible ſound placed between any 
12 Wet tem. As ſuch may be conſidered ST in Ting, STR 
in STRing, and all others of that kind. Pol rAx- 
T#20515 comprehends an unlimited ebay of united 
iculztions above one, and without any regard paid to the 
poitive number of them. DiaRTHROsIs comprehends only 
s united articulations, pohUvely and . . 


Fi om PHoxosE Ms flows again another very cat ſubdi- 
on into MonoeH THONGS and Dirnrhoxos F 


Monorntnonos are ſuch ſounds as are not WO ſingle , 
car, diſtin, and durable, but perfectly uniform in that 
curableneſs; that is to ſay, which, if dwelt upon, and 
p<rperuated , ad infinitum , would preſerve, invariably, their 
Paity from beginning to end, without the leaſt varia- 

8 | tion. 
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tion — Such are the Engliſh ſounds which we hear in ty 
following words; that of 4, in lad; that of e, in bed; tha 
of i, in id; that of o, in rod, and that of , in ju; 
each of which, if dwelt upon and perpetuated, ad infinitun, 
would anſwer perfectly the definition juſt given of pur 
ſounds, or MoxoPTHONGS.— Of that kind are in the French 
language the powers annexed to the figures, @, ö, i, «, 
Or u, when uttered by themſelves , according to the method 
of ſounding them by thoſe of that Nation; and all the found 
compoſing the following words, a-ma-r#, pa- lui, 
fal-ba-la, i mi- te, mi-ri-t, pu- re- ic, di-wver-ti, dini, 

 dor-lo-ta, ra- bo- tẽ, &c. Of the ſame kind are alſo many more 
in that language, which ſhall be mentioned in their prope 
place. See the tables of the MEecnanicar and RaTiozul 
ArLyHaBerT, Table III. in which all the MonoyaTroxc: 
of the French ** are collected, and preſented i in tber 
real dreſs. 


—— After the clear definition which we hav 
juſt given of Moxo r HTHONGS, it ſeems as if there could be 
now no great difficulty in conceiving what may be meant by 
the word DIT HñTHOx G. It is, however, what will cauſes 
the greateſt trouble to illuftrate; and it is, indeed, the m 
difficult point to ſettle, of any whatever, on account of the 
falſe prejudices, ariſen from the falſe notions, which, two la 
guages + we fancy ourſelves great maſters of, * which we do 
not know how to read , have RE in us. 


The Greek, they ſay , had fix proper, and fs impre- 
per diphthongs; the fix proper were as, &, ; av, tv, 6; 
in Masa, Eia, Teena ;- auge, wyty ovgev : The fix 1mpro- 
per were a, , % mv, wu, Us; in Ocaooa, O94 
Hew9rg ; vs, wurc;, Agric. The Latins had four only, 


„ . 
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+ The Greek and the Latin. 
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tr 4. ry , ei and eu, in muſe, audio, cælum, Bei, 
ter ange. But are we ſure we are well acquainted with the true 
li vurerance of all thoſe Dirurnox cs (ſuppoſing even they 
un, gould really be fo?) As for my part, I am quite of opinion 
pure ue are not, according to the principles Jam going to eſta- 
och bim, principles which I am not creating, but which I onlx 
1, Wc::w from the nature of the thing itſelf, ſuch as they of- 
l fred themſelves to me, as ſoon as, diveſted of the prejudices 
inc had imbibed in my infancy. „I began to conſider the matter 
ri, WM c:odidly, and to tread the new unbeaten road which offered 
, iir :o me, with the compaſs of analyfis in hand, and that 
ore Bl cf compariſon ; in judging , then, I ſay, by thoſe principles, 
oper nd attending to our French way of uttering the very words 
1 zbore quoted, I find no Dir HTHONs at all in any of the 
e examples, except in the Latin word bei: and the only 
her Creek words in which I could allow any to be poſſible, 
povided they be uttered after the Ruſſian mode of pronounc- 
Ing them , are the three folowing agen; evye 7 9 . ; 


abe Theſe are indeed the only ones, which „ In whatever 
t by WM word, they may be found, can admit of ſuch an utter- 
ſe u znce, as to conſtitute a true diphthong , agreeable to the real 
mal principles . And the Greeks, that ſagacious Nation, who, of 
e al others, are allowed to have taken the moſt effectual pains 
lan I in ſyſtematiſing and perfectioning their harmonious language, | 
ech 2nd ſeem to have had themſelves ſome very good notions of 

the true neceſſary and conſtituent qualities of Dir HTHñoN Ss, 

dad ſo far penetrated into thoſe true principles, as to make 
pro- kree claſſes of them; which they called war, aPwre , 
on; Wet! xaxoÞuc , well-foundivg » ſurd, and embroiled +08 
pro- badly ſounding , — 


We know / ſo far again of their ſyſtem, with regard to 
mat diviſion of their diphibongs, that they comprehended 
zmong the ewPwys, , all thoſe made with the prepoſitive & , 
and the two ſubjunctive e, and o; that they deſigned by 
T 8 | a @Pwy9 
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«wwe, all thoſe which, inftead of having their ſubjunfiy 
vowel placed after them , had it negligently under written 
thus &, 5, w; and that they claſſed, as zax-@wr, thetuy 


Jong vowels », and e , prepoſitive to v, and this v, whe: 


prepoſitive to i, &c. 


1 thought proper to enter into this minute examen, 
only to ſhew that the Greeks did not, like the moderns, jumbl 


indiſcriminately together, and range illiterately under ore 


and the ſame denomination of diphthong, any two vowel-i. 
gures meeting together in a ſyllable, without paying a ven 
particular regard to their true power when uttered , and ty 
the degree of coaleſcence which was diſcovered by that ut. 
terance. Let us then only imitate our wiſe maſters in ther 


prudent conduct; and, after having conſidered the true 


and fundamental a which conſtitute a conſonant , or 
"articulation , thoſe which conſtitute a voauel, or ſound, aud 
thoſe which conſtitute a dizhthong , meaning two of theſe lai 

united together in one poetical ſyllable, let us analyſe our 
words accordingly. Then we ſhall ſee what clearneſs it wil 
throw upon the ſyſtem of the true utterance of the words 


all ſorts of languages; how it will rid us of that confuſin 
and contradiftion which every grammar , and every writer, 


who ever diſſerted upon reading or. writing , are , mes 
exception : guilty of, in every Nation, 


What the conſtituent cheat of» an articulation and: 
found are, ſingly in themſelves, and in compariſon vit 
each other, has been ſo compleatly defined in p. 22—3. & 
this AnarLys1s, and in CANON III. that I need not A 
| peat it here. I ſhall only beg of my reader, that he uon! 

have the complaiſance to run it over again, once more, i 
both places, before he proceeds any farther. 


This being complied with , the thiee 1 Englil 
words 2 22 . and combuſtion, „are propoſed to me n 
determine 
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determine whether there be any diphthongs in them or not; 
and to ſpecify the number of their diſtin& articulations or 
/rands „taken each ſeparately .. I anſwer, that according to 
| he definitions above referred to, there is a diphthong i in the 
Lend word ſour only, and none in the firſt car, nor in the 
A ird combuſtion « That, in trying and dividing each articu- 
ain and ſound , according to the time they take in their ut- 
terance, the firſt word contains but. one ſound, between two 
articulations . That ſound is procured to me, I confeſs; 
by two viſible figures: but their power being no more than 
what I obtain from another word (re) where the viſible fi- 
gure agrees in unity with the audible ſound, I cannot con- 
deſcend to be ſo inconſiſtent with myſelf, as to deſign that 
fame ſound, by the name of a diphthong in one certain parti- 
cular word; while I deſign it by that of a nonophthong, that 
3s to ſay, a anne ſound, or vowel, in another. 


According to choſe ſame definitions » the ſecond word 
our Jr, is compoſed of one real diphthong , in the moſt perfect 
vill (and only) ſenſe of the word. For, there are two diſtinct 
of W funds, the prepoſitive of which ſerves to ſupport the utter- 
ion ance of the articulation So, and the other is cloſed and ter- 
er, ninated by the other articulation Ro. But as they divide 
on: between them, into two equal parts, the time, which each of 

them ſhould take wholly to itſelf, to be diſtinctly and audi- 

bly uttered ; and coaleſce ſo far as to make but one poetical 
d: Vlable, though two diſtin& phyſical ones, in ſuch a caſe, 


n nb 18 x0 OTHER, they are called a DIP RT HONG, and 

cf e ſo indeed. Here the number of viſible figures agrees 

2 ith that of the audible ſounds; and, if it had always been 

al:, we ſhould all conceive the ſame idea from the ſame 

in WF vord, and there would be now neither diſpute nor con- 
faſion. | 


lin In the third combu/tion , every ſound, if I refer to my de- 
en +titions above quoted, is ſingle, and not one mixed, 
E e 8 a — 
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becauſe I cannot dwell upon it, and that it requires fron 
me an inceſlant iteration of the ſame firſt productive a$ton, 


ble ſound, without the leaſt alteration or interruption . Now, 


in the figures #, and the laſt o; and the characters which! 
or vowels .- Now, there remains 7 upon our hands; and to 


fore, I muſt needs claſs it among theſe, and not among the 
others. It is not a vowel or a ſound, becauſe the rapidity, 
with which it is uttered to paſs to the s of on, cannot admit 


| thong with the following ov, becauſe the definition of : 
diphthong being the union of two real ſounds, there l 


2. 


or Dir HTRONG, is to be found. Therefore ſeven conſa 
nants, (co, mo, bo, ſo, to, io, and no,) and thre 
yowels only, (o, 2, o,) compoſe the word. — And ars. 
lyſe it thus, I find that co is a conſonant or articulation; 
becauſe * it is /udden, Sort, tranſitory and inftantare:; 


A 


to render it audible again .—That is not the caſe with the 
following o; for, before I cloſe it with mo, I may, by pre- 
ſerving the ſituation + of my mouth all together in the ſane 
poſition , and keeping the exſpiration, or blowing of tle 
air from my lungs, procure a continuation of the fame audi. 


2 — e- mw © LS) ee. PH 


Ma a 


the characters which I find in co, I find likewiſe in the other 
figures, mo, bo, ſo, to, and no of the ſame word, and not 


find in the firſt , I find alſo in the 2, and the other , 
but not in the figures co, mo, bo, ſo, to, no; whence! 
muſt conclude, that co, mo, bo, ſo, to, no, inconteſtably 
are articulations, or conſonants, while o, 4, o, are ſound 


claſs it properly 1s the point of difficulty . Do I compare it 
to o, or A of the ſame word? I find init none of their quz- 
lifications- Do I compare it to co „ mo, bo, io, l, 
no: then I find in it all their characters united. There, 


it among theſe powers, the eſſential propriety of which is, to 
take and employ a certain time of a determined meaſure in 
their utterance .—TIt cannot be conſidered as making a dig. 
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then 
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then a neceſſity that each of thoſe two funds ſhould be equal 


to each other, in their moſt eſſential and only conſti | 


character, that of having each an equal meaſure of time 
-llotted to itſelf; and this meaſure ought to be oe half of 
that which a monophthong, or ſingle ſound , generally takes 
alone. For example, /our , diphthong , takes no more time 


in it's utterance than the monophthongs fore, or ſoar; and 


tae firſt, or prepolitive ſound o of %, is as long as the 


ſabjunctive # of ur, in that word /our ; but the time which 


me prepoſitive takes, and that of the ſabjunRive, put to- 
gether, are no longer than that which 1s heard in fore . 


From all which conſiderations it reſults „that the f of 
embuſtien muſt be claſſed among the conſonants or articula- 
tions, as it has all the properties, qualifications, and cha- 


raters of theſe, and none of thoſe which conſtitute either 


2 pure ſound by itſelf, or even the prepoſitive one necellary 
in the compoſition | of a dighthong. The figure i, of 
| combuſtion, 15 then one of thoſe exterior, and therefore, mutable 


ſounds; Which, as mentioned before, * are apt to change 


their part, and to be now a found, and then an articulation 
according to the circumſtances attending their utterance z 
| 2 peculiarity they owe the contrivance of the artificial 
lengthening of the vocal tube, by means of that parti - 


calar contraction of the whole cavern of the mouth to form a 


| kind of additional pipe mortiſed on the top of the other 


already mentioned in this ANALYSIS, p. 10. whither we 


beg to refer our reader. 


Four, very different indeed, are the CHARACTERS 


which hitherto I have always diſcovered to attend the va- 
nous ſyllables propoſed by nn,, under che dero 


mination of Dir HTHox qs. 


8 


„ — 


* g8ee Caxon IV. and it's PzO0F, p. 40. 
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”_ ENALYSIS OP THE! 
I. In ſome I find, by the aſſiſtance of my eyes, 75 
vowel - figures, I muſt confeſs; but the product of theſ⸗ 


two figures, when uttered, is never more than ONE 5OURD t 
my ears. Of this kind are, for example, in French, 


ai, ou, (and many ſ others) in the words aimer, coude, *. 
and, in Engliſh the ſame figures, (and many more likewil 
in claimer , and could, &c, The ſirſt character. 


II. In others, while my eyes diſcover, in the compo. 
tion of one ſingle ſyllable, ſeveral epiſems, (ſometimes al 
vocal, ſometimes both vocal and articutative mixt) my ears, 
by their utterance, ſeem, indeed, ſmitten with Two xx; 
of ſounds, as in the French words ie, diable, fouet, and 
bien; but thoſe pretended IPH T HONG compoſed of ſound;, 
of unequal duration, have. ſometimes like ale, the Jeng: 
found before, and the ſhorteſt after; ſometimes , like diall, 
 fouet, and bien, the ſhorteſt ſound before, and the Jorge! 
after. Now, nobody can deny that this obſervation mul 


produce, in the mind of a philoſophical enquirer into the true 


qualities of things, Two very diſtinct ſpecies of thoſe pretended 


 DIPHTHONGS, ſince Two ſo great and ſo diſtinct 4; i ferences 


attend them. Whence I draw my sEconD and THigp cha- 
raters. By thoſe of the ſecond character, I mean them, 
the TRUE and longeſt ſound of which, as in aie, is always 
prepoſitive, the sUPpPoseD and ſhorteſt one always ſub- 


janctive. By thoſe of the zhird character, I mean them, wherein 


the reverſe is exactly found, and therefore the prepoſitive 
ſound of which, as in diable, fouet, and bien, is that 
SUPPOSED and ſhorteſt one ; and the ſubjunctixe, the TRUE 


and longeſt. 


III. In others again I find that, while my eyes are viſibly 


| preſented with Two diſtinct vocal eme, my ears ite 


* 
nm 


3 4 n Fy _ 
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1 See MichAx. and RAT. ALR. TazI E IV. 
| = „„ equal 


equally ſmitten with Two real, diſtin , and audible ſounds. 
That each of theſe Two ſounds, as in the following Engliſh 


1 between them, in TWO-EQUAL parts, the time allotted to the 


1 duration of the prepofitive ſound 1s, in every reſpect, equal 
v that of the ſaubjunctive; and that of the JSubjunive, in every 
reſpeft , equal to that of the prepoſiti uve. This obſervation , 


f. once well verified and proved to be true, muſt certainly give | 


ne room to mark again, a new and very ſtriking difference 
in the ſyllables propoſed by grammarians under the denomi- 


lautes my FOURTH * and laft character. . 

5, 

f Theſe roux ſo diſtinct, ſo riking , , ZR fo oppoſite hs 
f raters, being thus inconteſtably ſtated , I will aſk any impar- 
0 tal and unprejudiced judge, whether it is right, or rational, 
at they ſhould be, by all the grammarians, blended together, 


25 they are, and indiſcriminately ranged under one and the 
ſame denomination , that of Dir HñTHON OS? As for my part, 


compatible a nature, that, which ever of them ſhall be 


[the word, muſt abſolutely, by it's election, paſs con- 


wes 3 „* MM, I" ** 2 _ 
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words Hour, ours, foul, foil, foil, coin, loin, &c. divide 


utterance of the ſyllable they compoſe. That, therefore, 


ration of DipyTHONGS., That new difference is what con- 


my opinion on the caſe is, that theſe characters are of ſo in- 


| dzemed to be that of a real diphthong, in the ſtrict ſenſe of 


— — 
— 


® Of theſe ſorts of DiynTaroxGs 1 know none in French. But FER abound 
in Engliſh ; beſides thoſe, like them above quoted, which have received, from 


proſe and poetry, there are others of this ſame laſt character, which go for 


anguage. As examples of this ſort, I ſhall quote the words, potoer, totver, 
Cawtr , beaver, over „ Never, eren, Se. which 3 though of Two ſyllables 
I" 770'e, are always made ONE only in poetry, and contracted into a diph- 
bing of the FLUR TH , and laſt character above mentioned, being written and 
77 ere feu r, tbr, draw . beww'r, oer, nt „ Py en, Se. 


1 | demnation 


* 


time and cuſtom, their ſanction, and which are reputed diphibongs , both i in 


i pltbengt in poetry only, and ſcarce ever in proſe, So true is it, that 
ibs lait fort is particularly affected to, and in the ſtyle of the Englith 
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16 ANALYSIS OF THE 
demnation upon the three others, and pronounce them , ; 
* utterly incapable of —_ that office. 


- Now , may I be aliowed to aſk the following queſtion } 
On a candid and unprejudiced examination of the your 
above drawn up characters, can any one in his ſenſes conſ- 
der them each fingly under ſuch an aſpect, as to think they 
may all collectively be properly qualified and defined by 
the general appellation of DiyHTHRHONGs ? Now, ſuppoſing 
there ſhould be found any of ſo erroneous a turn of mind a 
to propole the ſyllables attended with thoſe rovur ſo diſtind 
ſorts of accidents, under ſo evidently falſe and contradidlon 
a denomination , do we think that an attentive learner , who 
is determined to depoſite, in the ſecret repoſitories of his 
memory, none but thoſe definitions which convey a clear and 
diſtin&t idea of the object defined, and which comport the 

- — diſcovery of a truth. Do we imagine, I ſay, that ſach : 
learner will eaſily ſwallow the bait, and ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſo groſsly impoſed upon by his maſter, becauſe he wears, per. 
haps, a black gown , a buſhy wig , and enjoys great prefer. 
ments? No, indeed. As fot my part, I never did, nere 
would, nor ever will. And, adhering to my morTo, nic 
VURITE; Hic SECATE, DOCTORES, NEQUE IN ATERNUE 
PARCITE , my only wiſh is to be treated the ſame, by al 
thoſe who will ever read me; as I am far from defiring, like 
ſo many others, to be believed upon my word, but requir, 
from thoſe , who will peruſe my work, to admit among 11 
principles, none but thoſe which will abſolutely convey demon. 
ſtration, evidence, and conviction along with them, and 
to cut and laſh all the others freely without any mercy ; for, 
_ LE nave nove for any body, in matters of knowledge ui 
learning. —Now, fince it is ſo, the concluſion from out 
pov above eſtabliſhed characters, is, that 


I. The firſt character offer ſach a contralittivd i terms, 
that the nonſenſicalneſs of — ſuch . a {yllable 2a Diz#- 


THOXG 
7 , 
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THONG is is evident to every mind, fince but one ſound i 1s pro- | 


duced and heard 


I. T he iba Aarafier offers again hes very fame con- 
tradiction in terms; ſince but one ſound 1 is ikewiſe produced 
and heard in the ſyllable propoſed. Which I prove thus. 


muf be twe diſtin& audible ſounds in it. One, in i Re 
find; which is 2. I know it to be a ſound, becauſe it has 
all the properties, qualities, and characters which conſti- 
tute a * ound. The sECOND, I find not. That deceptive 
i, which impoſes upon my eyes, after a fair, candid, and 


and characters, which conſtitute an articulation , but none 


be admitted into the ſame claſs where A is, by the ſole virtue 
ol thoſe very qualifications . If i, well and cloſely examined, 
is found to poſſeſs, on the contrary, all the qualifications, by 


which A cannot be admitted on account of it's oppoſite and 
heterogeneous properties , it follows that: muſt be ranged 
| among thoſe of it's own tribe. Now, my utterance of Ae, 

convinces me that f this 7 is to @, in Az, what, s, 7, 56, 
e, n, &c. are to that ſame a, in as, at; ab, ac, an, 
&c, Therefore 7, in Ae, is an articulation, not a ound. 


ded BRL 0. P90 6. . 7. M6 i = a a. S. 5. © 6089 OT. 


in 7 ſuck like, 


bes 4&4 mW _ 


Tl. The third character lies again under the yery fame 


Yo ww 


contradiction in terms is found in it. The 7 of Diable, 
and Bien, are identically the ſame as that of 4e; the 


— . 


— 


1 PO EIT 
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2 57 Cax, II. + Sce p. 18.6 Cx. III. I See Dr, „ p. 20. 
U 2 only 


nat ſyllable may be compoſed of a Dir HTHONM, there 


repeated trial, offers to my ears all the properties, qualities = 


of thoſe which conſtitute a Hound. If , in A, has not 
the ſame qualifications as A, itis inconteſtable that ; cannot 


the ſole virtue of which, is conſtituted that other claſs, into 


If then, not a ſound, there is no DIT HT HOxxG in Aze, nor 


predicament as the fir? and the ſecond do. The ſame real 
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only difference is in it's poſition . nu, It follows the 
found; in Diable, and Bien, it precedes it. And, f 
that 7 is to a4, in Ai, nothing more or leſs, tha 
what, 4, t, 6, , , Ec. are to the ſame Ain 47, 4, 
ab, ac, an, &c. this very ſame 15 is in Diable, and 
Bien, nothing more or leſs than what, I. , t, & 
' are in lad, groſs, flick. We find it beginning, open. 
ing, or modifying , (to ſpeak agreeably to the language of 
different writers, and to be underſtood by each of them , and 
their ſectators) the firſt ſyllable or ſound of a word „ in the 
French word yeux, and in the Engliſh , Joung » yet, year, 
s, juſt the ſame as I, , t, p, &c. do in lad, han, 
fack, rum, ram, rain, tar, tore, tone, tern, pike, jill, 
c. Why then ſhould it not be admitted to ſtand the ſame 
chance, and act the ſame part, as theſe ſame I, r, 1, 5. 
&c. are found to do in clad, clean, flach, a dram, 
drain and train, Har, » flere, flone, terne, ſpike, Sill, &c, 
I ſee no difference between their characters, properties, { and 
uſe. Why then ſhould J make any in the denomination of 
their functions? Why ſhould ia be a Dir RHTRHOxd in 
Diable, if I cannot make ta a DiraTrons in fable? The 
caſe, perhaps, may not appear quite ſo ſtriking at firſt v 
a prejudiced mind; but an unprejudiced one will ſoon r. 
concile itſelf to the compariſon , and eaſily find how they 
ſtand in the ſame predicament.—As for the ou of faut, 
every ſyllable which has been above produced on accountof ;, 
is to be applied to ow We ſhall add only that this , be 
ing in the French word Oze/, oui, and many others, tht 
very identical ſame as the Engliſh W is in Veſt and we, il 
3s ſtill more eaſy to conceive the abſurdity of lifting the an- 
among the /ounds in one language, and the other among tht 
articulations in another. The true claſs it belongs to mult 
be diſcovered by applying to it the definitions made of theſe 
two diſtin elements, as drawn up p. 10, 12, 20, 22, 3/1 


— 


Ste again Dr, Low th, lac, cit. | & See 14. ibid, | 
on. | 391 
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20, &c. of this AnaLYs1s, and critically performed, as 
ve have juſt done with reſpect to i, in the examen of the 
/1znd III characters attending certain ſyliables propoſed by 


ſome grammarians „ under the ,denomination of DirR- 


-40xG6s » Then it will be eaſy to pronounce what tribe 


or family, that ow or W, belongs to in both languages, 


in ſpite of the deluſion . to our mind, through the ad- 
niniſtration of our great impoſtors , the EYEs. 


IV. But the FOURTH CHARACTER is that in which I dif- 
cover the true, and ſole principles of a DiyHTRHONG; the 
definition of which is Two audible- s0unDs, f/zs, as it 
were, one into another, without a ſeeming diſtin diviſion , 
ſo that the (| ub) junctive ſound ſeems to ſpring from one and the 
lame exſ piration with the prepoſitive, and to ſtand on the ſame 


chord with it, only at the other end. But, ſome will ſay, 


why , for example, is the i of /i, rather a ſound in this 
word, than in A7e, yeux or cieux, &c. or why is the o of 
that ſame /c:l, rather a found in this dee than in ſome 
others, where you make it an articulation * ? To this I an- 
ſuer, becauſe, without mentioning the name of the ſounds 
according to the always deceptive ſhape or figure under which 
tey appear on paper, the prepoſitive ſound , which follows 
theS, and the ſubjunctive which precedes the L, are both 
of an equal duration of time in their utterance; and, there- 


hre, if either of theſe two is proved to bea /ound from that 


alone, that it takes up a certain determined and limited 


meaſure of time by it's utterance; the other muſt be allowed 


tobe a ſeund alſo, which we cannot deny to take up like- 


wile another meaſure. of time perſectly equal to that of the 


precedent. And now, as it might be objected again, that, 


with reſpe& to the time which ſounds take, or not take in 


their utterance, it is all nonſenſe to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon 


OY 


—— 


As i in Bite, and Coeffe , here it certainly does not make a diphtbong 
wih 2, as ſome ſuppole 3 3 but a true liquid articulation , like / ory, in 
Elame ) me Crane, 

' that ; 
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ANA l. ISIS OE THR 
that, as it depends intirely upon the conſtitution of the 
| ſpeaker, who may uſe more or leſs volubility according tg 


articulations and found! , 2 1 may mathematically . 
| manſtrate thus . 5 | | | 


breadth, len; th nor thickneſs, and re no parts, is con. 


- Two of theſe poiwTs, or be occupied by them, though 
ever ſo cloſely placed one by the ſide of the other. Now, 


tion and a ſeund, diſcriminatively. The inſtant required for 


reſpect to ſpace or time, what the mathematical point is in 
geometry; ; the utterance of an articulation requires no more 


| terance is (not ſuppoſed only, but rally abſolutely and 


conceived , requires abſolutely a lapſe of time between each 
* Oe” the 5 . — or meaſure of that 


his natural diſpoſitions; I ſhall add, that time and pax 
will, nevertheleſs,, be the true and only diſtinctive Charae. 
teriſticks, which will always eſtabliſh the difference betweey 


⁊ > © 


The mathematical yorxT is that which, having neither 


ſidered as the Germez , the principle or beginning of magni. 
tude ; but, as for itſelf, ſuppoſed to be indiviſible. The Lin 
3s, according to ſome, a fluxus puncti; but ] had rather conk- 
der it according to ſome others, as a compound of points, 
So that the LINE being allowed to be diviſible, ad infinitam, 
until it comes to a rPoInT, the ſmalleſt indiviſible part of 
it, I ſhall find that Two roixTs make a line; or again, 
which is the ſame, that a s PACE may be conceived to cover 


FRY wu wr a 


this is enough to give the moſt preciſe idea of the true eſten- 
tial and diſtinctive characters which conſtitute an articuls 


my pricking a point is not ſuppoſed a time, for it cannot be 
ſuppoſed diviſible, becauſe a leſſer quantity of time cannot 
be conceived for any operation whatever. This 1s then, with 


time than the pricking of that point; and, like it, that ut 


phyſically) indiviſible . 


The king of two of thoſe * „be it — 
with all the ſwiftneſs and contiguity which can poſſibly be 


eds a A „ twin Om r eh t @@, oo cnt „e + cen, mo 


time, 


8 
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, contained between one pricking and the other, is that 
rale which the utterance of a ſound requires. In ſuch a 
er, that as the point is a privation of magnitude, ſo 

the and is a privation of time; and as traue points 
placed, by the fide one of another, conftitute a line or magni- 


Inde, becauſe they cover a ſpace, so 7ime conſtitutes a ht 


ad that time is, ſtrictly and poſitively , that which is required 
0 draw a ſtroke a croſs to cover the two mentioned points. 
Whence it may be concluded with great propriety that the 
quickeſt utterance poſſible of two articulative powers together, 
ark and will always, be found equal to a ſound ; which E 
will allow. And, for a proof of it, quote S, that French ex- 
preſion made uſe of both to command filence, and to call 
ſemebody back, which we ſeem to pronounce without the 
zSfance of ſounds . | 3 


This Sr is irſelf ee to a Hound, and takes up no more 
tor leſs time, than the interjedion made of the pure 
fund Eh ! But that pure ſound EY like any other ſound 


pure, is forcibly protracted , that is to ſay, twice equal to 
i:felf, or twice in duration the length, time, or ſpace, 
which is neceſſary to give 1t birth, or exiſtence ; therefore 
equal. to four mathematical points. That length, ſpace, 
cr duration, is required in the utterance of every ſingle ſound 
o have time to reconnoitre that ſound , and diſtinguiſh it's 
quality from that of another. For which reaſon all {ſounds 
ze always long and protracted when uttered. in the reci 5 
of the Alphabet. Now—if you can divide that protratied 

bund, which you know to be equal to feur points, into ras 
equal parts; one of which (being ſuppoſed the length, time, 
ſpace and duration of 74vs points only, the bare and n 
requiſite for conſtituting the eſſence of, and giving birth and 
exiſtence to a ſound) ſhould contain a diſtin& and audible ſound 
of a certain quality; and the other part of which, compoſed 


of the reo other points, ſhould contain another diſtinct and andi- 


ble ſound of another quality ;—if, beſides, you can ſo perfeciiy 


r THE: 
deftroy and level of the exſpiration produttive of the ſecond 
or ſubjunctive ſound, as to make it appear as if uttered 
— the ſame exſpiration as the firſt or prepoſitive one, and, 
therefore, as if they were both placed on the ſame chord: 
THEN, AND NO oTHERWISE, you may have a Dirk. 
THONG to all intents and purpoſes, in the true, ſtrict aud 
phyfical ſenſe of the word; and that DIF HT HONG will be 
one ſyllable alone, becauſe 3 in ſmoothening and deftroyiny 
almoſt thar exſpiration neceſſary for the utterance of 


real ſound, and by which the ſubjunctive ſound of the D1zy. 


Hon o ſhould therefore come out, you ruin and deſtroy it' 
own particular $YLLABITY , and render 1 It, by force „ one 


only with the e . 


This true CHARACTER of a DiraTHONG is | preciſcy 
found i in the ſyllables above quoted hour, ours, faul, fail, 
foil, coin, loin, &c. and in the words, power, tower, 
drawer , bower , over , never , even, &c. when poetically 
contracted and uttered, pow'r, tow'r, draw'r , bow'r, vr, 
ne er, een, &c. Therefore we conclude, that all theſe and 
the like, are true and authenticated Dir HT RHoxcs, the 
only ones which have a right to that denomination. And, 
of this fort noT one example 1 15 to be found i in the FRENCH: 


LANGUAGE - 


e now I have diſcharged my promiſe which I made p, 
41. of this AnaLys1s, by which I engaged to prove, that 
there was not one ſingle DHT HO to be found in the 
FxenCcH-LANGUAGE contrary to the opinion of all our 
grammarians, and, in particular, of our learned Academician 
Mr. DucLos , to whom, however, as well as to the ingenious 
Mr. KEN RICK, whom I promiſed alſo at the bottom of the 
ſame page to name, my candour and delicacy , with reſpect to 
literary properties, do not permit me to deny that I am whollj 
indedted for wy diſcovery . | | 


M.. 


' FRENCH OR THOGIRAPHY: - wat 

Mr. KEN RICE, whom by experience I have found to have 
loved more reflection upon, and gone deeper into the true 
nechaniſm of his language than any of his predeceſſors or co- 
temporaries (at leaſt thoſe I have ſeen, and I doubt much 
whzther any one has eſcaped me) have ever done, was one 
ay, in my preſence, exclaiming. much againſt DIE 
40x65, and maintained, that there was no ſuch thing in 
loguage : That two ſounds of different quality, could not 
be uttered by one ſingle impulſe of the voice , according to the 
general defi nition of a diphibong and that two ſounds were two 
{{llables. He was then, in this reſpect, certainly, very right; 
bat the ſcales were at that time very thick upon my eyes. Pre- 
udiced then, like all the reſt of my Nation, in favour of our 
pretended D;ey4THONGS, I defended them with all thoſe 
eld trite arguments, of common place book, which are gene- 
rally uſed for the purpoſe : and, as may be ſuppoſed , got no 
advantage from them, with a man who was ſo well founded, as 
I {ze now he was, in what he ſaid. However, a little time after- 
wards, as he was ſhewing me on paper his divifion of the. 
Engliſh ſounds , he confeſſed to me, that if any diphthong 
could be found in ſyllables, it muſt be in thoſe protracted 
ones, which are cloſed by the labial 2, or the liquids 
ander; perhaps alſo in thoſe which are cloſed by any of the 
conſonants, but then, only when they are followed by an 
mute; which e mute, as he made me obſerve, having 
been formerly placed before and retaining ſtill that place 
m the modern pronunciation , came out under that rd 
bund, which he calls sHokr and CLoss ; ſuch as is found 
in Cur, Sir, her, bird, &c. and was the occaſion of the 
protraction of that ſound which precedes it, in ſuch words 
a the following , Blame , tame, Dame; time, Fle, pile, 
zie; fre, wire, lire; tide, fide; line, vine; care, 
„ , dc. and again in theſe, ſoil „foil, and alſo in Jay, 
I; %, by, coy, Cc. | FG En 
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154 ANALYSIS OF THE 


No ſooner had I heard him give the proper utterance 9 


| theſe words, and ſuch like „than I began to conceist 
quite another idea of the nature of Diy4THONGs , by hex. 


ing theſe, the prepoſitive ſound of which was long an 


durable, and not tranſient and quick as in ours, Dia, 
viande , ciel, lui, loin, oui, &c. But my diſcoveries 


went yet no farther, from the illuſtration of Mr. KExaick, 
till reading by chance the remarks of Mr. Dveros, onthe 
third chapter of the Grammaire generale & raiſonte , p. 28. 


TI found Je pourois nomer tranſitoire le premier ſon de a 


diſtongues, & repoſeur le ſecond; parce que le premier je pro 


nonce toujours rapidement ; & gu" 'on ne feu Janes de tenne qu 


Jar le fecond , &c. 


Theſe two 3 tranſitoire and repoſeur, broke at once 


the falſe glaſs of thoſe old ſpectacles, with which I had a. 


ways ſo erroneouſly conſidered diphthongs all my life. What, 


ſaid J immediately to myfelf, what is there then in thoſe 


ſyllables of ours, compoſed of our pretended Dizs- 


_ THONGS, different and more particular, than in thoſe 


ſyllables wherein there are no Dir HTHONGS, and which 
are compoſed like the laſt ſyllable of the word ami quoted, 
by our ſame Academician, two pages before? The ſyllable 
i, of the word ami, is like that of the DIRT HORN ow, 
(and all the others, quoted along with this word) compoſe 
of a tranſs, tory found Mo, and a reſter I. All the arlicul- 


tions or conſenan!s are thus ſranſitory; ; ard all the ſounds an 


thus refers. No tenue (or dwelling) can be made upon tie 
firſt ſound of our Diphthongs ? No more can it upon an 47 
ticulation or conſonant . Therefore that ſuppoſed ſound ca- 
not be a true ſound, it muſt certainly he an articulation. 
That circumſtance alone and that of framſitorineſi, ſhew it 


* The French Dir HIN es. 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY: nag 
plain enough; they are the true, proper, and only conſti- 
tent characters of an articulation, A lenut, (dwelling or 
telling) may be made upon a ſound? That is true again, 
and it can even be made, but upon that element alone. 
A TExUE is preciſely the diſtinctive property of ſounds, or 

vowels; it is the true, proper, conſtituent, and oxLY 
character of this particular element. Nothing can be a 
bund which cannot admit of a TENyE, What is all this 
.... ſure our learned Academician has ſeen the land; 
but, like Aaron, did not“ enter into it. I ſhall be more 
beld; I ſhall ſet one foot upon it. I did. I found no oppo- 
ftion . I placed the other; no bear came up to encounter 
me, or to devour me. I caſt my eyes all about me; I diſco- 
reed nothing but rich paſtures , beautiful tracks, untrodden 
jet, unſullied by the ſteps of any mortal. In a moment all the 
deluſive and enchanted caſtles, built up with falſe wowwels, - 
miſtaken conſonants, ſuppoſed diphtbongs, triphthougs, and 
QuanrrIPHTHONGS fell down and vaniſhed with the names of 
their promoters, as the decorations of an opera. TRUTH, 
that immortal DEITY of whom my atarT was, and al- 
ways had been the TEMPLE, ſtood before me. I flew to 
her arms. She received me with kindneſs and a ſmile, 
Then , guiding my ſteps through all the paths of that beau- 
| tiful country, ſhe ſhewed me engraved on various old pieces 
of Attick marble all the Canons , which here I have faith- 
fully tranſcribed . Happy if they do not prove the effect of a 


** 


323 —— 
. * — 


Auron was not allowed to enter the promifed land, becauſe he had been 
vanting in truſt and confidence in the Lon p, and had firuck the rock twice 
wth his rod; incredulus fuerat ori Domini Dei ad aguas contradictionis. Mr. Do- 
<10s did nat enter it, I believe becauſe he has been wanting in confidencein 
int tar, which had offered and begun to enlight and guide him, out of the ald 
ca path of his predeceffors. Had he followed it, and ſtuck to his own diſco- 
reren, he would have never followed , like the botaniſt Mr. ApANs0ON and 
0 Why the new ſpelling he has adopted; he would have known the errors of 
Rand Hh Limſcl, before me, all which I think I have diſcovered. 
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s ANALYSIS OF THE 
fine dream! If they do, I muſt confeſs my dream 1:1, 


So far we have been treating of the various powers cf hy. 
man ſpeech, and explaining the new terms mentioned in thi; 
Canon , which had been imagined neceſſary to the claſling 
thoſe powers in a proper order, according to their tribe; 
and a proper ſtandard has been alſo given by which the: 


tribes might be known. Now, we are to explain the other 
new terms to which the neceſſity of conveying at once the 


various accidents thoſe powers are liable to, have given to 
ſufficient, and therefore very juſtifiable, wenden . Thbeſe 
new terms, as mentioned in the Canon, are the ſubſtan. 


tives DsLocExOsEUSs, AMPHERISTOGENOSEMS ; Mon. 


GENOSEMS, AMPHIGENOSEMS, and HECATEROGENOs:z 15, 
Whence , for the convenience of criticiſm , have been lb 


drawn the following adjectives, DeLocentous, Aurzs. 


RISTOGENEOUS; MonoGENEOUS, AMPHIGEREOUS, ar 


| HECaTEROGENEOUS . 


N. B. It bang the fate of each of the two nba of both 
the oral and <uritten elements of languages, to be by thei 
nature liable to inconveniencies expreſſed by theſe few words, 
that is the reaſon why theſe words have been placed, in the 
SCHEME belonging to this Canon , between the ARTH3c 


sus and the PHonOSEWS , as being equally applicable to 
| each of them. 


Deroczxoszu; From Ade; manifeflus , notus, cerlu, 


perſpicuus; Tisos, genus, and Tua, litera, is an pile 


letter or figure, the ſpecies or tribe of which is perſeci 
known, manifeſt and perſpicuous; which admits of 10 
diſpute, and the true power of which is certain. Among 
the conſonants, the EPISEMS, or figures, Ko, GO -R; 


„ To, Do, No ;—S0, Jo, Zo; and Mo, Po, Be, 


F „ Vo, are of __ ſure , certain and inconteſtable yo 
| 


FRENCH OR THOGRAPHY. 157 
They are all repreſentative of ARTICULATIONS; and of ar- 
tculations o LY. The POWER of each is oN E; and one 
err. They are inveſted with NO MORE than ox E mode of 
.:crance .—Among the wowels, the EPIsEMs , or figures 
A and E are of this ſure, certain and inconteſtable quality. 
They are both repreſentative of sou ps; and of ſounds 
our. The power of each is one; and one ONLY. They 
are each inveſted with no more * than ox E mode of ut- 
terance. ö 


 AuPHERISTOGENOSEM: From "AwuPneiro;, anceps, con- 
reverſus 3 (Tes and En.) is an EPISEM letter or figure, the 
ſpecies or tribe of which is NoT YET perfectly known, ma- 

| rifelt and perſpicuous; which admits of ſome diſpute, and 
the true power of which is not as YET univerſally ac- 


{ WH knowiedged ,—Of this ſort none are found —_— the conjo- 
f. | 
nd a | 
*] erpect immediately a thouſand opponents ready to lay hold on me 
bre, and oy, if a and e, are inveſted with no more than one mcde of 
th WH wiicrance in French, how does it come to paſs that this a ſounds ſo dif- 
7 ferent: in table, and infame? How does it come to paſs that e ſounds ſo dif- 
I ferent); in le, ne, net, ⁊ele, crime? To this I anſwer, iſt, That here we 
z 


ſ;eak of the figures, qucdd ſormam, not guoad foteſtatem. 2dly, That ſhould 
leren confider ther, here, gu:ad poteſtatem, I could do it with equal pro- 
rity, without contragicting myſelf z becauſe I make a wide difference 
bien the m:de of utterance of a ſound, and the guality of a ſound. 3ily, 
'Trat ſhould I even conſider them here in their qualities, or guead po 

fiem, I could fill do it with the ſame propriety ; becauſe the * or 
form of the figure ceaſes infantry to be attended to, as ſoon as, by means 


15 o an accent or any other ſign, it's power, or what is the ſame, it's quality 
on 1: altered, In ſuch a caſe, therefore, the e of le, and that of crẽme, are no 
ride ſame figure, than » and a are the ſame figures in orgs, and age. 


| 1:25 much may be ſufficient to have ſaid here; we ſhall make it more evident 


bare cenſidered the figures a and e only, and as under no other power or quality 
und, but that which they bear in the recital of the French Alphabet. When 
*2©E to conſider them under their other powers, then they will alſo make 
fir us a5 many different 8 And let this be obſerved once for all. 


— 


rants, 


in ir's proper place. So let it ſuffice, for the aus, to know that here we 


3s „CCC 
rants. — Among the wowels , the tyres, or figures I 
Y. O and L are of this dubious and conteſtable quality, ir 
ſuch words as the following, cieux , yeux ; joint, oint ; lai, 
hultre. If theſe words be DiyaTHoNGs, the figures I or Y, 
O and U are /ourds, therefore vowels . If theſe words provety 
| benoDiyiTHOxDS , theſe ſame powers Lor Y, O and U be. 
come articulations, Pill the caſe is ſettled and determine 
among the learned, and univerſally approved and receive, 
the eyrisEms of I or Y, O and U, muſt be conſidered z 
ſo many AM#HERISTOGENOSEMS , or as of an ampheriſtegeem 


wwe family or ny. 


| MoroGEno5eM from Mu , folas, (Tivo; and Tuns.) is 
an qpiſem, of either tribe, which is veſted with wo wot 
| than owns power; which therefore, if a conſonant, like 
Po, always acts as an articulation, and is never found acting 
any other part, ſuch as, for example, that of a wary: 
and which, if a wowwel, like A, always acts as a ſound, 
and is never found acting any other part, ſuch as, for exan- 
ple, that of a conſonant. To theſe ſorts of epi/ems , figures, 
or characters (Soi belong the epithet of eee | 
above obſerved and explained. 


© AMPHIGENOSEM , from "Ape, duo, (Tt; and Aua.) is an 
'EPISZM which is inveſted with two powers at the ſame time; 
which , therefore, belongs to both /2xes, tribes , or families, 
and is uſed ſometimes as a ſound , and ſometimes as an artiu- 
lation, according to cireumſtances. Of this ſort is I er 
V, theſe two draughts being both the ſame epiſem, in 
the practice! ufe of languages , * L different in 


ape. 


To „ oerfoltly the difference demons the words 
AmPHIGENOSEM and AMPHERISTOGENOSEM , we muſt take 
the two French words yeux and cieux, and the tw 


Englik 


* 


FRENCH ORTHOGCGRAPHY. ops 
Engliſh ones yet and pierce. — In the firſt word of each 
couple, the power Y (which is ſo evidently the ſame as E, 
that we have the privilege to write it, if we chuſe, with this 
|, thus 7zux) is * acknowledged to be that of a conſonant, 


- 


2 7 


— 


2 | know perfectly well that Dr. Low TH, p. 4. of the laſt edition of his 
pimmar 1769. ſays expreſcly , that the contrary is acknowledg/d . And as 
dis nate is worth anlwering, I will take it down verbatim, and anſwer it, 
article by article. ” 


« The fame ſound ,”” ſays he, * which we expreſs by the initial y | 
ur S2x0n anceſtors , in many inſtances, expreſſed by the vowel e; as 
« ever, your, and by the vowel i; as iz, yew; iong, yo ng. In the 


i word yew z the initial y has precſely the ſame ſound with 7 in the words 
« cw, lieu, adicu : the 518 acknowledged to be a Vowel in theſe latter; 


« tow then can the y, which has the very ſame ſound , poſſibly be a 
| « Confonant in the former? It's initial. fourd is generally like that of 7? 
« in fire, or ee nearly: it is formed by the opening of the mouth without 


any motion or contact of the parts: in a word, it has every property o 


4 : 


i 2 Vowel, and not one of 'a Conſonant ,”* 


The ſame ſcund which you expreſs by the initial 7, your Saxon anceflorss | 


| ra 2y , in many irftances expreſſed by the vovel e; as eower unt 
| What is this to the purpoſe ? It proves, perhaps, that you have re- 
fired from your anceſtors the alphabetical denomination which yeu 
Jie to that figure e; and affords a great probability that the power 
| conformable to it's denomination, which it has preſerved in many 
of your words; it enjoyed conſtantly in all, in their times. But, as 
| query is very indifferent to our preſent object, I paſs it over. — Ard »y the 
etl i; as iw , yew 53 jong, young, TI paſs alſo over this as being of 
[20 ſervice to me. — In the woord yew, the initial y has preciſely the ſame 
ſard with i in the words view, lieu, adien: CoxnczDo MAJ/'REM 
71017 10 ; for, I ſuppoſe you mean the ſame zrterance by the ſame 
nd; and, ſo far, it is literally true. — Thc i 3s ACKNOWLEDGED to 
Ft 2 Vower in theſe latter; NEO, Neco, REVERENDISSIME 


— : 7 . 
FRESUL, Ny co MINOREM PROPOSITION EM , — Heap then can the yo 
work Las the very ſame ſound, poſſibly be a Cerſorant in the former ? Becauſe 


[is a true Conſonant alſo in THE LATTER , It's initial ſound is 


SINIRALLY like that of i in $H:RE, cr ee nearly. Oh! my friend 


Lisz ic, where art Thor! Is it poſſible that I can find no body 
| FN I | but 
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or, which is the ſame, an articulation . Therefore as thy 
fame Lor V, both guoad forman and gucdid poieftatem is all 
acknowledged a vowel or which is the ſame a ſound in ſuch 
French words as theſe, y (there) and i (neither), and in ſuch 
Engliſh words as any and brick, ſo far ere „theſe iy 


/ 


n.. 


but THEE, in England, to talk ſenſe and reaſon wi » about ſug; 
and who can give me the right and true quality of 55 Epgliſh one 4 | 
As I intend this ſhould be read by the French Nation, I muft county u 
| them an idea of that i in Hire, and of that Gcubie ee „that they may iuc g 
of the Doctor's compariſons , with his two given un? 8. Therefore, Cen- 
tlemen, you muſt know, our learned Biſhos means , by that double x, 
the ſound reſulting from thoſe two figures in the words fre, knee, bee, Er, 
Now , that you may know what is that Tound , CY from ec in theleweriy, 
you have only to pronounce your own words je fie, benie, Fardiz , &c, and the 
ſound which will reſult from your je in theſe words will preciſe] y be that oftie 
Engliſh ee in the others. As for the ſound of i, in ſoire, in the unſtudied au 
vulgar pronunciation , it is preciſely your e grave in ere: 2nd if you plz 
theſe two words ſhire and chere one by the fide of the other „ and pronounce then 
one after another, it will be out of human power to know Which of the tw; 
you pronounce firſt , whether it be the Engliſh or the French; fo very identical: 
the ſame ſound , are they both in common uſe, — Now I will aſk whether 
any body living, except Dr. LowTH, could ever have blended thus togetber 
in one, two ſo oppoſite ſounds and ſo different in quality „ ſource, principe, 
and place of formation? But that is not yet all; pot only the initial ſound 
of the J varies, according to bim, between thoſe ravs mentioned ſcund:, 
i of sul E, and e- of fee, but has a third one al" ov , Which he docs nt 
mention (and which, upon my word and honour, I cannot gueſs; ;) ct be 
fſays generally, whence I conclude it is not ac ays; and now , if it i: nt 
4 ways, but _ 3 ſounded like the ſound; he men ions, I conclait 


* If you aſk an Eoglihman how |. in the moſt 1 guickeſt vite- 
ke pronounces that word /-ire he will | ance. But as fer ire, I am very te- 
tell you chaĩre becauſe perhaps it ſnould | tain that, when in common conte 
be ſo pronounced in reality, as it is | tion they ſpeak of Berk ſtirs of 2:7 
the true ſound they generally give to | other of the r ſires, no body can heat 
their i when followed by a feminine | any thing elſe but our very word ch 
terminative as it is in this word and in | and not chaire, ot chire 4s ſome woul 
Fre, tire, mire, &c. which are always es it to be. 
pronounced faire, raire, maire , even 
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6gures or efuſers are called, on account of that double and 
- coherent capacity in which they are found acting, Aurgi- 
GEXOSEMS 5 becauſe they are indeed of an AMPHIGENEOUS 

nzture , ſince they are of both ſexes, tribes , or families, 
both cogſonants and vowels, or, which is the ſame, both 
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vod then ſom;times be ſounded alſo. like ſome other; but what is 


=2; uttered, befides thoſe two ſounds of f in ſhire „and ee of fee , under 
nich it generally comes out, I would be giad to know whether any 
my countrymen ever. had any netion that their of yeux, which is the 
hen ſame 26 that of the Engliſh word yew propoſed by the Doctor, had 
te leaſt affinity of utterance with their e of chere, and what they would think 
cf me, if 1 talked to them in that manner about our ſounds? — I i 
med by the opening of the mouth. And fo is every conſon t whatever , 
bormet by the opening of the mouth. At leaſt I find that I cannot form 
cenſonant without opening my mouth. Bot perhaps the Doctor can. He 
e bave faid by the MEER pening, then be would have ſaid ſomething . 
—Wibout any motion gr contact... Becauſe it is itſelf a contact . — Of 


ter e. And pray do you know no other conſonant but thoſe which 
e, WH ©: effect or product of a motion or conta of the mouth ? What motion - 
ml bat cortact can the palate produce ? The i of yew is a palatial , It is 
45, irmed by an exſpiration of the wind from the pipe, dire&ed in a fireig ght 


Ine, againſt the roof of the mouth, and in ſome meaſure like (if 1 


kund, it becomes a vowel fo all jntent and purpoſes : If the ſtream is 
crped thort at it's birth to make room for an ther ſound, it muſt turn 
at» 2 conſonant; and is one too by all means. A contact is not the con- 
ruent quality, the fire gud non, of a conſonant 5 the meaſure of time 
takes for it's production, has a much greater ſhare than tho contact in it's 
oalt tution — a word it has every propgrty of @ vogoel, and NOT ONE 
Ve corſcrant. Quene, Is the Doctor well acquainted with the real pro- 
Fertics of ©/070els and thoſe of conſonants ? I do not think he ever was. 

ere, p. 150. what I ſay about the cenſtituent n thoſe two. 
ments of human ſpeech, y 


articulations and ſounds, according to circumſtances.. — In 
the ſecond word of each couple cieuæx and pierce, the nature 


ra other , GoD knows we muff aſk him, But, in 5 meas. tins” 
| ve lezrn what that other ſound is, with which the. initial I is ſome- 


uy be allowed the compariſon) the frown of water which is ſquirted 
om 2 ſyringe againſt a wall. It's principle is Ho. I the fiream of 
ind keeps ſquirting againſt the roof of the mc u i the timę neceſſary to form 


of 
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of the I not being ſo univerſally acknowledged „ and fone 
inſiſting upon it's being a /ound making a Dir RT HORN wid 
the following; others inſiſting upon it's being as good, 2 
ſure, as unqueſtionable * an articulation as in the firſt work, 
of each couple Jeux and Yet, theſe two epiſems ftand then in 
a controvertible caſe, on account of which they are 24 
muſt be called Ampheriftogenoſems ; becauſe they are of 2 
 AMPHERISTOGENEOUS nature, fince their true ſex, tribe g 
family is not ſo perfectly characteriſed as to determine x 
once whether , In ſuch circumſtances as theſe , they are tri 
conſonants or true wowvels ; or, which is the ſame, whether the 
are true articulations or true ſounds, 


enen 3 from Eaalges „ Utervis, utergu; 
(Tivo; and La is an epiſem, the form, ſhape or draught 
of which ſerves indifferently to either purpoſe of repreſenting 
ſometimes a conſonant and ſometimes a wowel, Such wer: 
formerly I U and V, which in ſome words ſtood for ttt 
' founds with which they are now inveſted , when, under the 
ſhape of i and z, they are called wawwels ; and which, in ſome 
other words, ſtood for thoſe articulations which we have z0w 
| allotted to the figures or epiſems J, j, V, v.—Of this fer 
are all the epi/ems or characters, (rein] which vary in thei 
powers, according to circumſtances and poſition, There. 
fore the 8 among us, the C and the T are ſtill of that ha- 
terogeneous ſort , ſince they vary in their powers; and that 
the So bacodics a Zo, ſometimes, when it is between tw 
worvels ; as in Raſz, which is pronounced Raz#; the Cs, 
the true power of which is Ko, becomes a So, before ans 
or an :; as in Calc#doine, and Calciner, which are pro- 
nounced Kal/#doine , and Kalſiner; the To becomes a 87 it 
certain circumſtances „as in the laſt ſyllable of the following 
French word Conſtitution, which 1s Forge Konſfiits- 
Fad, Ec. Ec. 
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| OBSERVATIONS ON THIS NEOLOGISM. 


| Thould have been very willing to avoid dwelling any longer 


on this ſubject, and I thought indeed I had intirely done with 


E ttis Canon when I came to the explication of the laſt word 
| HECATEROGENOSEM , I was viewing with pleaſure that 1 
| had at laſt gone through a very tedious part of my taſk ; 


and if I imagined that my Reader might be tired with 
reading , I felt myſelf at leaſt as much ſo with writing. 
However, the deſire of being thoroughly explicit, and the 


| fezr of being accuſed of having, without any real and ab- 


flute neceflity , coined new words with no other intention 
but to make a ſhew of learning, (an accuſation which my 


enemies, and thoſe the capacity and underſtanding of whom 


this AXALYS1S will be above, may be ready enough to form 
2:ainſt me) theſe two motives, I ſay , prevailed upon me 


and got ſo far the better of my natural lazineſs as to deter- 


mine me upon adding, again, the few following reflections 


in order to demonſtrate the utility, and neceſſity of this 


new technical vocabulary. 3 , 


Among all the difficulties ms thorns which a man of let- | 
ters meets with, in the courſe of his ſtudies , in the various 
branches of learning, that of rendering himſelf tolerably 
maſter of languages, has always been obſerved to be not 


che leaſt arduous taſk which can befall him. Whether 


lis taſte give him a turn for divirig into what is generally 
called the learned languages, or make him humbly content 
himſelf with the modeſt acquiſition of the modern ones only , 
be finds them equally wrapped up in clouds of darkneſs , and 
ſecured under an impenetrable obſcurity - Does he, to make 


his way through the intricate and perplexing maze, conſult fifty | 


different authors, who have taken into their conſideration the 
very ſame object? Fifty different ſolutions, fifty incompatible 
deftions , fifty irreconcilable opinions, interpretations , 
and iquiſitions of the matter in queſtion, are inſtantly offered 
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not been aware of the dangerous conſequences ; they bar 
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to his contemplation . So, that what he is ſure to gain; 


an additional incertainty , after ſo much trouble taken ;, 
remove that he was in before. nd, indeed, it is ha 
conceivable low unintelligible are the explications, and the 
examples of compariſon given by moſt of the writers ct 
languages: how, their pretended illuſtrations are obſcure 
as the conteſted. point itſelf, if not, as too often i is the 


caſe, ſtill more ſo. There muſt then be a certain occul 
Aauſe, owing to ſome very material fault, or error, general 
adopted, to ſome falſe principle unqueſtioned and gene- 


rally looked upon as granted and as an univerſal baſis or four. 
dation , on which theſe authors build their various ſyſtems, 
and which has not yet been hit upon or perhaps even ſo much | 
as ſuſpected. If I am not miſlaken, I think I have fours 

it; I think I can account for it. At leaſt it has, for a long 
while ſtruck me in a certain light which I will take the 
liberty to communfeate here, and expoſe to pos cenſure 


| thus 4 


At the revival of liliein'in 1 , the latin languagewa 


; * of, as a general and univerſal point of coincidence 


for all the learned, by means of which they could commu- 
nicate, and have a free commerce of thoughts with each other, 
Accordingly the grammar of that languaze was drawn up 
and diſtributed according to the rules and principles which 
could be collected from all the authors of that language who 
had treated any parts of that ſubject. In this manner the 
learning the latin language, being conſidered as the very fi 
ſtep neceſſary and previous to the attainment of any fg- 
ence, became in all Nations the firſt occupation in which it 
was thought proper to employ thoſe early years of youth which 


could not yet be of any great ſervice to the community. And 


thus it is ſtill, that in all the Nations of Europe tacy continu! 
to employ the firſt uſeleſs years of life, the diſtribution 
of which is fo ill calculated. In doing this they hare 


dot 
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.-» been ſenſible of all the errors and prejudices which a 


bind, thus fo early prepoſſeſſed, muſt unavoidably im- 


bibe. The rules and principles of the latin language being 
"ow fixed determined and invariable, they thought it a 
great advantage of courſe to tranſlate them verbatim, each into 
their own vulgar tongue, in order to familiariſe themfelves 
with them. To which if we add the advantage which 


| pemed ro all of them to reſult from the uniformity of figures 


er ſameneſs of written elements, we ſhall find theſe deluſive 
2pparences did then, as they do ſtill, engroſs all their atten- 
n and flatter their imagination. But, how far were they 
gom ſuſpecting the danger which has ever ſince continually 
zwaited them for ſo many paſt centuries, and that the very 


| point in which they delighted moſt, ſhould become the only 
| uſe 6f all their errors, of thoſe inſurmountable difficulties. 


they meet with in the attainment of all the other dead lan- 


guages, and even in chat of enen other” 8 language. 


Had they conſidera, (and ſhould they confider now , for, 


it is never too late for amendment) that this unlucky re- 


ſemblance of the Latin epiſems to their on, has naturally 
induced them to ſubſtitute for the real oripinal power they en- 


 joxed among the Latins , and which they are ignorant of, 

| that certain , particular , diſtinctive and national mode of 
E utterance which is peculiar to each of them: an utterance” 
| which there are great reaſons to believe is as different 


from, and even contradictory to the powers' thoſe ſame 
epiſems enjoyed among the Latins, as they are proved to 
differ now , moſt inconteſtably, among the ſeveral Nations of 
Europe, and ſometimes, what is more remarkable, even 


| 2mong the dialects of each of them, fingly and ſeparately ; 3 


[3 it not evident they muſt then have taken great care, hen 
each of them came to honour, credit, and dignify their 
own language with a grammar, not to apply to their figures 
the ſame denominations they found them decorated with in 
Latin? ame , this f is what. they have all moſt abſurdly 
done? 


* : 


: ſame, owing to the power which happens to have been given 
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done. And they have done it not only with their own lan. 
guages , but with others of the dead and learned language, 
too. They have done more, they have carried the abſur. 
dity ſo far as to {ubmit to the Latin denominations all their 
parts of ſpeech, their turns, idioms, conſtruction and 
phraſeologies. What was an adverb in Latin muſt be one 
in their language; they muſt have the ſame particles, the 
ſame pronouns, the ſame tenſes, &c. But as this concern; 
grammar abſolutely ſpeaking, and not the Analyſis of pro- 
nunciation and orthography , we poſtpone ſaying any more of | 
it till we treat of the French e 


To return to our preſent object, the name and powers of 
the typical figures, 1s it not the heigat of abſurdity to have 
given in French and Engliſh the name of dipbtbong to any 
two vocal figures which are diſcovered by our eyes in the 
ſpelling of ſome words, ſuch as oubli, auteur , &c. becauſe 
two ſuch figures, one by the ſide of the other, and not ſepa- 
rated by an articulative epiſem, were deemed and denomi- 
| nated ſuch among the Latins? Are we not guilty of a 
great an abſurdity, not to find, diſcern, diſtinguiſh, and 
diſcover the real articulation which is exiſting in ſuch words 
as out „ Hultre, ieux, enfoui „ and cieux, becauſe ve 
happen to have repreſented them by figures which we have - 
been uſed to qualify by the denomination of worwels, while 
one of them, (the Is) in the Engliſh word yer, and in the 
French 7ux,. is, merely owing to the ſhape of the figure 
I by which it happens to be repreſented, or, what is the 


to the figure J, qualified in German by the name of. articu- 
lation or conſonant ; and while another, (the Wo) in the 
French words out cueſt , 1s, merely owing alſo to the ſhape 
of the figure by which it is repreſented in WE and Wesr, 
qualified, likewiſe, in Engliſh. by the appellation of 2 
od conſonant or articulation , &c. If etymology has given birth 
to certain variations in the typification of certain powers both 


cf 
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of the vocal and articulative tribe, among the modern Euro- h 

pern language, is it a reaſon why we ſhould make uſe of the 

ame licence in the typifying of the oral powers of new difſ- 

covered languages, which have never yet been repreſented 

on paper by any figures at all, and which bear no kind of 
relation whatever to any etymology ? Such an abſurdity is ſo 

hiking, that it needs no longer expatiating upon. 


It is then moſt inconteſtable, in my opinion, that all our 
errors and prejudices, in what concerns the human oral 
powers, all our miſtakes in the claſſing of them, and the 
falſe denominations by which we qualify ſome of them, ariſe 
from nothing but from the impreſſion the Latin language has 
made, and continues to make, on our material ſenſes: and that 
2 man, who had been born blind, and who would take the 
— the elements of ſpeech, in every word given 

| him, aſs them properly from his audition, according 
to the definitions of them which we have laid down in ſeveral 
places of this work, would certainly be found to follow a 
track * divergent from that which has hitherto been 
trodden. 1 ny | 7 5 1 8 | 


The different ſorts of errors which too cloſe, and too ſer- 
rile an adherence to the Latin rules had given riſe to, once 
diſcovered, ep mint be characteriſed by a parti- 

$ cular denomination, in order to render the controverſy on 
theſe matters move eaſy , and clear it from the embroiling of a 

long — — an idea which always gains ſo much 
more perſpicuity as it js diffuſed in leſs words. This we have 
done by the coining f this new technical vocabulary . By 
this mean we avoid the falſe vibration which certain ex- 
preflions, for a long while ſince miſtaken in their meaning. 
would have occaſioned in the mind of our readers, had we 
continued to make uſe of them. We afford an expedient 
for characteriſing each of the modern European languages, 
and for aſcertaining their degtee of coincidence with or di- 

vergence 
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different ſtages of alteration which, by means of an inter. 
found undergoing in the ſeveral dialects of one and the fan; 4 


language, and in the ſame age. In ſhort we have laid dona 


mall be made to diſcover the marks of originality, or 1!; 


of tracing ſuch ſounds and artieulations on paper. But 25 
 incend preſenting to thoſe Powers who diſtinguiſh themſelze 


more eircumſtantial Meno on this ſubject, I will for. 


ple, the /, and the ph, be taken ig Engliſh for Hee arr 


fbr a PoLyYarTHROSIS In ſhrine; becauſe they feem to the 


reſults, in reſpect of preciſion and d perſpicuity from cher 
| adoption. 158 


vergence from each other .—We procure a fixed, determine 
and certain criterion by which to trace a word through all ti 


changeability of figures, it may have undergone from age 
age, in the ſame or in various languages, or which it may be 


a new and infallible road to be kept whenever an atteny: 


ſtigmas of deri vati veneſs in the language of new diſcoyere! 
countries; and at the ſame time a method to avoid that an; 
big uity which always attends the general and unſxilful mode 


by their glorious zeal for the advancement of literature,: 
bear entering into a > further gta] ypon it, at preſegt, 


;Jo; quitting it, for this time, I wil oply give this caution, 
not to be too raſh in the application of theſe new techaicd 
terms. For, it would be quite contrary to the ſpirit of thei 
introduction into the Analyſis of languages, ſhould, forexan- 


GENOSEMS , becauſc they are differently uttered in falwd, 
and friend/5ip ; in philoJopher, and ſhepherd ,. or uphilier: 
ſhould likewiſe / be ealled a DrARNTHROSsHSs in fade, and 


eyes what / in fable, and fir in frive appear to be, li. 
It is to rectify ſuch precedent miſtakes as theſe, the preſeut 
new words have been thought of and introduced: and the ut 
we ſhall henceforth make of them in the Analyſis of the Frenct 
language , will oon point out to others the method of appꝶ- 
ing them to their own language, and the advantage which 


wo ww — _ 
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55 00 »ö; 0 © 
The ſtrict chili of the true quantity peculiar to each 
. ef the founds of which a word 1s compoſed : and the pro- 
- allotment * of their reciprocal appertinances (in which 
Gal conſiſts the right and juſt divifion of ſyllables, conſi- 
dered in their actual t corrupted ſtate of moderniſm) form 
and conſtitute what is now meant and underſtood by har- 


mony in n . 


F 1 


We ſhall reſerve for another opportunity the enlarging on 
that part of our Canon, which reſpects the true quantity pe- 
ruliar lo each of the ſounds of which a word is compaſed, 
z: it imports ſome ſort of connexion or affinity with accent, 
under which head, therefore, it will fall more properly 

I when we come to treat of this laſt. What we are then going” 
to conſider at preſent, more particularly, is the proper allot- 
nent of the reciprocal appertinances of each of rheje Same foutds , 
adult 7 in their actual corrupted ſtate. 


We have lernt by Ca NON XVIII. how we are to under- 
tand that corrupted flate of our modern ſyHables, And 
Caxoxn XIX. has ſhewn us all the poſſible faces, under 
which the modern * may offer themſelves in the 
ſereral European languages extant; when variouſly accom- 
panied by all their poſſible appertinances. It is in this 
fate that this Canon propoſes to us to conſider them; 
in order, that by a proper and well managed appropriation 
of their reciprocal appertinances in polyſyllables, a right 


— 


ge CAN. XIxJ.• 5 + See CAN, XVIII, 
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and juſt divifion may be made of them, whence muft 1 

ceſſarily enſue an harmonious utterance of the words they 

compoſe. To obtain this, in the French language, it wil 

not he improper to pay a particular attention to the 2 
* rules. 


I. The various combinations to which the French have beer 
reduced, in order to expreſs the great number of ſounds d 
their language „on account of the ſmall number of figure; 
devoted to the repreſentation of that element in the alphe- 
bet they had borrowed, having rendered it quite impoſlhl: 
to be contented with the expreſſion wozwel , to ſignify indi 
criminately each of thoſe ſounds, whether of the ſingle at 
combined claſs, it has been thought proper to change this 
name of vowel into that of CHaRACTERISTICK.—Py thi 
name of Chara&eriftick, which muſt be underſtood in the 
ſtrict ſenſe of wowe!, inſomuch as this is itſelf rationally u- 
derſtood as an epiſeri or 5uxeu, repreſentative of a ſean, 
may therefore be aſked and anſwered any queſtion, with ref. 
pe& to the number of ſounds contained in every word what- 
ever. For example: ſuppoſe the word nôërita, ſhould be pu- 
poſed to know the number of ſcunds contained in it; it wil 
be quite indifferent to aſk, how many VOWELS are thert i 
młrita? or to alk, how many soux DS or again, how may 
CHARACTERISTICKS? Theſe three being perfectly ſum 
mous words, guoad pote/latem ; the word vob differing only, 
quoad fermam „ becauſe time, cuſtom, and habit, have pre- 
vailed fo far as ta make it convey the idea of one ſingle f- 
gure, at the ſame time that it is intended to convey that a 
one ſingle found. Now , whereas both the form and the 
power perfectly agree in the word merita, either of tie 
above three mentioned words will be, as we ſaid, perfefty 
indifferent, likewiſe, both in the queſtion and in the anſwer, 
which laſt will be, ITEXRE AKE TREE, meaning /ound,, 
vowels, or characteriſtic ls as you pleaſe. And if tber 
| Were FIVE AND TWES UY gutes in the alphabet to cotrei 


9⁰⁴² 
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re. ond with each of the Five AND TWENTY ſounds contained 
ner Jin the language, there would be no neceſſity for introducing 
wil Wt: word cHARACTERISTICK to ſubſtitute. it for the word 
fol. ue. But as this is far from being the caſe , we are forced 

to alter the words, generally uſed, in order to come at a 
S more adequate knowledge of the true analytical principles, 


ten Nena the inveſtigation of which we are now bent. 

$ of | | | | 

re; For a proof: inſtead of ntrita, ſuppoſe, now, the word 
h- Wn; ſhould be propoſed, and the queſtion put in the com- 
ble aon terms, Sow many wowels are there in this word? Who 
i. W-2u!d not very readily anſwer Four wowels? Every body 
0 Whculd, certainly. Notwithſtanding it would be an egre- 
his Meious miſtake. For, though, qguozd formam, there are 
bus indeed Four figures, epi/ems or geixens, yet there are, 


in fact, but two ſounds in the word aimai; the firſt ai, 
being one, and the ſecond az, another. Hence we ſee 
e neceſſity of having another expreſſion to ſubſtitute for the 


ind nothing elſe but certain particular figures; and we have 


0 ¶ Y:got that we have once underſtood by it thoſe certain particu- 
il Wb: powers with which they were inveſted , when theſe powers 
is We: cecded not the number of figures. But, now, that they 


io to an immenſe degree , another word muſt, therefore 7 
‚ ceſſarily be introduced to recover that certain particular vi- 
zation of idea, which was formerly attached to the utter- 
ace of the word vowel, and which this has loſt the power 
bf raiſing in us. This new word, is, as we faid , CHA= 
4CTERISTICK , by which is equally conveyed the idea of 
de three real ſounds and figures of the word mërita; and of 
be two combined ſounds az of the word aimai. Therefore, 
now declare that, from this inſtant forwards , the term 

4] ſhall abſolutely be baniſhed from all our diſſerta- 

ions, and we ſhall never uſe any other but — cHA- 

ACTERISTICK in it s ſtead. 5 


TM 2 | = IL 


term owe]; becauſe, by this term we are now uſed to under- 
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to the articulations or conſenants. As they ſtand preciſely unde 


to like combinations , ſome of two, ſome of three figures; 
ſome repreſented by epiſems generally conſidered as repreſer. 


for them „which ſhould comprehend them all under one and 
the ſame denomination, as that of characteriſticꝭ comprehend 


FP 
, 2 W 
* 9 


ever we can conveniently do it, without it's being any urn 
detrimental to the clear idea we wiſh to convey) too frequent 


as this, when the terms are to be ſo many times repeated by 


and functions with which certain figures are occaſionally in- 


Ca ON, conſiſting of ſuch as like it, are c/o/ed or followed by 
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II. The next ſtep we are now to take is to agree with reſpes 


the ſame predicament as the wowelr, and as they are ſubjeg 
tative of /ounds, &c. it would be natural to expect a new tem 


all the ſounds either of the fingle or combined claſs. Bu, 
befides that a proper proviſion on that fide of the queſtion ha 
been made in the precedent Canon by the term Ax Ab. 
sEu, and it's ſubdiviſion into MonagrrHROsIs, Dili 
THROSIS, and PoLYARTHROSIS; we are now, iſt, u 
conſider articulations with reſpect ouly to the place, and rank 
they occupy in the ſyllable which they form, and of courſ 
merely as the companions of the chara#eriflick which is the 
foundation of that ſyllable and which eſſentially conſtitute 
it. 2dly, As it is our intention to avoid in practice, (when- 


an uſe of hard words, we had rather, in a circumſtance ſuch 


a pupil in the Anarys1s of a whole page of words of al 
ſorts , introduce ſome common words when any ſuch can be 
found capable of expreſſing 1 terally the true place, charadter;, 


veſted. Therefore, as, according to Ca xo XIX, the ſecond 
ſort of ſyllables conſiſts of ſuch as, like to, are opened or pre- 
ceded by an articulation , without any after; we ſay, thi 
any articulation whatever, which ſhall be found thus open 
or preceding a charaderiflick, always ſhall, hencefort, 
be denominated in our work by the term FIGUS RATIVE , 


IM. The third ſort of ſyllables 3 in that ** XU. 


an articulation without any before; ; we ay , that any 2% 
| culativ 
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calation whatever, which ſhall be found thus cloſing or follow- 


ing a chara@eriftick , always ſhall, henceforth, be denomi- - 
rated in our mw by the term TERMINATIVE. 


Iv. Whatever 8 of wa may be found coaleſcing 


G ether , either at the opening or clofing of a ſound , ſhall be 


Al taken together, and denominated conjointly, by the ſin- 
ple term agreed upon to convey the idea of the place and 
rank they ſhall be found occupying in the ſyllable they com- 
poſe. So that in Strips, the Fi igurative is Str, and the Ter- 
ninative ps, with the CharaZeriftick i between them . 


v. B. We are forced "TI to interrupt for an inſtant hs 


courſe of our Analyſis of words and ſyllables, to acquaint 


our Readers that in conformity to the genius of the 
French-language (and we might almoſt venture to ſay all the 
poflble languages) the laſt ſyllable of a word, compoſed of 
ſereral ſyllables joined together, being always the chief ſyl- 
lable intruſted with the ſenſe of the word; and derivatives 
being always formed by addition to, mutation of, or ſub- 
traction from the laſt original ſyllable of any word; the right 
Araliſis of the true conſtituent parts of each particular ſyl- 


able of any French word, divided into it's true number of 


ſounds, properly accompanied with their reſpective ap- 
pertinances , muſt always begin from the laſt figure, and 


| 20 backwards to the firſt, Example: Suppoſe to be the 


word propoſed .. We muſt ſay, Charaeriſtick o, Figurative + 


t. Suppoſe it be another word. propoſed. We muſt ſay, 


Terminative t, Char, i. Suppoſe but be again another word 
propoſed. We muſt ſay, Term. t, Char. u, Fig. b. Sup- 
poſe again, in ſhort, Hrips ſhould be another word pro- 


| poſed. We muſt ſay, Term. ps, Char. i, Fig. fir, &c. 


Now, to reſume our object, come the following, ap: 
ties and their ſolutions. 6 
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an invariable rule, in the French-language , that ſuch a con- 
ſonant be always a figurative to the following, chara@erific, 


| — 2. 


nants be both of the mute ſpecies, as /þ in ey; or both 


rative to the ſecond characteriſtick. Therefore the diviſion 
1, Term. I, Char. a.—Term.1, Char.i, Fig. g, Term.r, 


conſonants, in ſuch poſition, between two characteriſici, 
| together as one figurative to the following characteriſtict, 
without ſuffering either in reading , dividing , or analyſing 


ſuch words and the like, the firſt to be a zerminative to the 


owmangs : as 1s the caſe in the other words, eſpy, carry , 
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V. Suppoſe that, one ſingle conſonant ſhould be found be. 
tweeen two charaFeriſticks as in the word any; THEN, iti 


and never a terminative to the preceding. Therefore, the 
diviſion is a-ny 3 and the AnaLys1s, Char. y, Fig. n, 


VI. Suppoſe, that, as in %u, carry, ally , argil , and 
agreft, two conſonants ſhould be found between two cha. 
raeeriſticks; THEN , there is again another invariable rule, 
in the French- language, which is this. If thoſe two conſo- 


of the liquid ſpecies, as rr of carry, and Il of ally; orali- 
quid before a mute, as rgof argil, THEN , ſuch conſonant, 
in ſuck poſition, between two characteriſticis, ARE ALWAYS 
REPULSIVE; and that, which is next to the firſt charac. 
zeriflick, ſhall always be in reading, dividing and analyſing, 
deemed 2 terminative to it; while the other becomes a fy 


of theſe words would be in French yy, car-ry, ally, and 
ar-gil, The axnaLYs1s, Char. y, Fig. p, Term. ſ, Char. 
e.—Char. y, Fig. r, Term. r, Char. a, F ig. .- Char. y, Fig. 
Char. a.— But if the firſt of the two conſonants be a mute, 
and the ſecond a liquid, as gr in agreft; ThE, the ima- 
riable rule, obſerved in the French-language, is that ſuch 


ARP ALWAYS ATTRACTIVE, and ought to be taken both 


precedent charaaeriſtich, and the ſecond a 3 to the fol- 


al 
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ay, and argil. So that the diviſion of agreft is, 2 ref. 
It's ANALYSIS, Term. 5 Char. Cz Fig. Sr, Char. a. 


v. B. I know put one ſingle word in the French- language 


and the ſecond (a liquid) a figurative to the following . That 


er rsis, Term. g, Char. on, Fig. 1, Term. b, Char. 
0. There occurs not another to my mins of this ſort; and 
„ er believe there is not a ſimilar one to be found in che 


0- whole language. 

th „„ 

* VII. Suppoſe 5 - that „as in poem, two charaderiflicks , 
„ (ech forming a perfect ſyllable, ſhould meet together with- 
7 out a conſonant between them: THEN , it is again another 
r. WT invariable rule, in the French- Janguage „that the firſt of 
8 theſe two chara@eriſticks, as o in pbem, ſhould aſſume the 
„additional name of DoMuix Ax r, befides that, which it has 
n ant to, and really is, characteriſtick. So, that the di- 
Fi ſilon is, p5-em « The anaLrsIs, Term. m, Char. e, 
. Characleriſticł-dominaut ©, Fig. p. 

4 VIII. Here is now an obſervation to be made, and carefully 
„ obe attended to, as it is of the utmoſt conſequence in the lan- 


2- guage, when conſidered in it's true light, which hitherto it 


ch las never been. There is a certain power in French, negative 


a in itſelf , but yet endowed with the virtue of raiſing what is 
nothing to ſomething, and what is already ſomething to the 


. double and treble of it's value. That negative poarer, gene- 
7 rally appears under the ſhape of an e, and is known amongſt 
le ite vulgar by that of an e-mute. For the Philoſopher-Inqui- 
1. WH cf 21d analyſer it cannot be an e-mnte, fince to ſay an e-mure 
„ bs much as to ſay, Res, guæ non ef} Res, or, SOMETHING 

5 *0FHING, It cannot be an # if i it be ante, ſince mute is 


noth: ing; 


in which the firſt of two conſonants, between two charac- 
teriflicks (though a mute) is a terminative to the precedent ; 3 


word is oblong . It's diviſion is o06-lopg , not o-blong . It's 
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nothing; and whoever ſays e, ſays as much as a charge. 


teriſtick, and a chara@trriftick 15 ſomething, ſince it is; 
ſound ; therefore a /ound, which is no ſound, is nonſenſe. 


Let us then fee what it is. This figure, like the cyber o in 
arithmetick, though really xoTHING in itſelf but a mere 


ſpirit or breathing, when after a /erminative which ſhould . 
not be ſounded (as they sELDoOM are in French) gives an ex. 
iſtence to that terminative which before was ſunk and dead, 

which in ſhort was nothing; when after a chara&eriſtick dou. 
bles and trebles it's duration, and of a ſhort and breve, 
maxes a broad and. long one. Examples of both. In grand, 
petit » Angliis, cr, ami, venu, the terminatives d, t, 

and , are perfectly filent , and no more heard than if they 
were not written at all, and the fnal-charaderifticks &, i, 
and z, are perfectly ſhort and breve. Now, place that 
figure, vulgarly called an e- mute, after thoſe 4, t, , e, 


1, and a; the reſult will be that inſtantly the zermina- 
tives d, , 5, will paſs from their ſtate of non-exiſtence, 
into that of a real exiſtence, and will be perfectly audible 


as they are, without need of that i invention, in the Eaglif 
words rand, pit, fees; and that the characteriſtiels é, i, 
and z, will double their value or duration, and paſs, from 
their primary ſtate of ſhortneſs and brevity , into that of pro- 
traction, ſo as to become long and broad. Therefore being 


5 nothing in itſelf, and perfectly comparable, i in that reſpec, 
to the cypher in arithmetick , like it, it ſerves only to raiſe 


the value of the figures after whiche1t is placed. 


Now, the concluſion 1s , - chat „ 0 it's firſt 19 


510 the language was with an intent to make it a mak 


whereby to diſtinguiſh the feminine of adjectives from the 


maſculine, and this diſtinction was looked upon as it's ſole 


object and conſtituent buſineſs, it is an invariable rule, in 
the French language, that any terminative aud mediant cf 
final characteriſtick, which ſhall be found followed by ſuch 2 


TT 1 :143 2 wiſhed 


' figure as above deſcribed, bearing the ſhape of an e, and 


o 


* 


ne 
le 
in 
or 
2 
nd 
ed 


© : 
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4inguiſhed from thoſe of the ſame ſhape inveſted with real 
ers by it's having no ſort of accent over it, ſhall be de- 


3:%:n&ive epithet from the others which ſhall be called 
scblIX E. Example of a Terminative maſculine, and a 
7,rnizative feminine, GRAND will be analyſed thus; term. d, 
0c. Char. an, Fig. gr; and GRANDE , thus; e nothing; 
Tn. d, fem. Char. an, Fig. gr.— Example of a final Cha- 
racheriſick maſculine, and a final Characteriſtict feminine 2 
Reue will be analyſed thus; Char. u maſc. Fig. n, Char. e, 
g. v; and vEN UE thus; e nothing, Char. u fem. Fig. n, 
Car. e, Fig. v.— Example of a nediant Characteriſtict femi- 
111 Obſerve, before going farther, that there can be 
ro nediant Chara&eriſtick maſculine; becauſe if the figure e, 
which follows ſuch a mediant Characteriſtick, prove to be a 
and, that mediant Charateriftick, as in prier, becomes 


o be a found, THEN, and THEN ONLY, it can and does 
rally become a feminine Charaeriftick , like the final à of 
due. The analyſis of prier will be then thus; term. r 


n the contrary be thus; Char. a, Fig. r, e nothing, Char. 
fm. Fig. pr. and by this example are to be analyſed 
1! the mediant Characteriſticis of feminine qualification, 


IX. Beſides their feminality , final characteriſticks and 
eminatives of this feminine, (NoT EN DER) but ſort or 
aalifcation, are additionally liable to a double form of plu- 


zity, to which feminine Terminatives, and feminine final 
baradttriſtichs are liable, is 3: the sEConD form is ut. 
xzmples of the whole, 8 | 
1. Let Bute and Envie be the two words propoſed, 


Aa 2. Each | 


igned by the additional qualification of FEMININE, as a 


mediately a DOMINANT ; if, as in. priera, it proves not 


uſe. Char, e, Char. - dom. i, Fig. pr. That of priera will 


#lity, or plural qualification. The rizsT form of plu- 
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2. Each of theſe two words is a ſubſtantive angular, the 
firſt fignifies a Hill, the ſecond Envy. 


3: From each, * the mere addition of an £ may be tan 
a verb; Buter to oppoſe , and Envier 10 envy. 


4; To the Singular of cack ſubſtantive add an s, ven vil 
have Bules, Envics. Fx 


5. Take the third perſon ad of what is oulgary 
called the preſent tenſe of the indicative mood of each yer; 
you Will find it to be Butent - Envient, | 


6. An invariable rule, in the French language, i is, it, 
That the s which is added to the ſingular of nouns to fora 
their plural is itſelf never pronqunced , but cauſes only: 
ſmall protraction of the precedent Charaeriſtick, which forns 
the laſt ſyllable of the word. For example, plas (a 4% i 
ſounded ſhort and acute, with a ſound of the ſame quality 
as that of the Engliſh word Bat, with this difference, tha 
the French Terminative t is not heard in the leaſt. Now, 
add an : to the ſingular lat, and you will have plats, pr 
nounced with a broad and long à of the ſame nature: 
quality , as that which is heard in the Engliſh word fo; 
and the French is there no more heard than the 7, bi 
ſerves only to protract of the precedent Chara&erifid, 
2dly, Another invariable rule in French is that ti 
ent , of all the third perſons plural of all the tenſes whereiti 
found, is mute and ſilent. The reaſon is this; inſtead of the 
ent, which is now generally found terminating| almof A 
the third perſons plural of all the tne of „it zu 
formerly an ont, the remains of whic ſtill found inal 
the third perſons plural of the future tenſe, and in the thin 
plural of the preſent indicative of the four following verb 


avoir, Etre, aller, and faire, which have preſerred il 


| (ent vont, and h 7) for their third perſon Plura: of th 
| hed 


= 4 x mY Fa Gy «hn. — . wy 13 


+ 
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ibore mentioned preſent tenſe. Now, the ſurdity of the 
ſound ont, which could not be deſtroyed in ſuch monoſyl- 
!-bles as ont, ſont , vont, font, ſoon ſunk in polyſyllables 
into the very obſcure e, ſuch as we have it in le, and hence 
I raſſed to the totally dead breathing expreſſed by the figure 
o. So that the at, which uſed to accompany the o, has 
been preſerved after that o has been converted into an e, 
kecauſe the r of it continued ſtill to act in the pronouncia- 
ton, by ſtriking upon the next —_ whenever there fol- 
owed one beginning with a vowel ... But of this, more 
it large in the mmm | 


The conclation „then is, that neither the s nor the at, 
by which a final feminine Characteriſtict or feminine Termina- 
tive may be accompanied, being ſounded in French, their 
double form of plurality muſt be taken notice of in the ana- 
lyſis of words, in order to give to thoſe who are only hear- 
ing that analyſis, without having their eyes fixed upon the 
| :nalyſed word, a juſt idea of it's ſpelling . And the method 
of doing it, is thus, If butes and envies be propoſed, you 
muſt ſay; Term. t, fem. by e, Plural by 5, Char. u, Fig. 
d; then, for the other 3 Char. i, fem. by e, plural by s 
Fig. v, Char. en.—If butent and envient be propoſed , you 
maſt ſay; Term. t, fem. by e, plural by uc, Char. u, Fig. b; 
then, for the other; Char. 1, fem. " e, HOT by mt, 
Fig. V, Char. en. 


Such is the true and ds ga upon which the French lan- 
guage acts, and the rules which it invariably follows in the al- 
lotment of the reſpective appertinances of each of the ſounds, 
which compoſe it's ſyllables and it's words, in order to obtain 
2 noble and gracious utterance. And to render this ſyſtem. 
more ſtriking, and more ſuſceptible of being embraced at 
one view in all it's general and particular branches, we. 
dae drawn the following ſcheme of it 
| Azz ' | _ & Scheme 


bees de N AIDE: <4 2 
1 4 4 nag. nh AE ia 6 
11 i ob w_—_ b tar 4598 .. 
0. 1 n „ n 
1 P ˙ raj. -, 


- 3 
I 
5 2 


at the end of words, and ſometimes in the middle, are dividedi into 


A Scheme at large of the principles Introductory to a perfect knog!s 


"4 9 „ am. of 


Coen 


The ALpnazr 


— "EVE 


)));  _)): © 1 


are either 
— or |  CompBinep 
Such as the fre well known | Such as the deficiency of the Alphabet hz 
vowels, which are found in obliged us to combine, ſometimes uit 
the Alphabet. 35 other vowels, and ſometimes with conſo- 
„. nantes. Ex,. 
at, au, el, eu, ei, c. an, en, in, en, un air 
ein, &c. Vid. Rat. & Mechan, Alph. Tab, III. 


This complication of various heterogeneous figures employed in the repreſen. 
tation of one 6miple ſound, requiring that a particular word ſhould be found 
which might comprehend under one lingle denomination, both the Simple an- 

Cambinad Vawels, has occaſigned tiiem to be called by the name of 


CHARACTERISTICKS 


1 


rr e FEMININE 
Such as terminate the follow- e's as the following Chloe, 
ing words in French, — 

Faculté 5 Ari » Con, "ami, At the end if a FrenchlIn the middle of p 

vertu; vert, i &c. | word, French word, 
| amie, folie, unie, nu-e-ment, du- re. nent, 

chantie, verſec, donne, ſfralli e- ment, pli-e- ru, 

Luc, nue, due, ſue, &c. vi. e-rai, pu- e· ra, 


| | Tu Iii jor e-ras, &c. 
are again ſubdivided into N 
. either and F 
1 en 1 5 3 N. B. If in the mid. 
xs AaDOVCld!e of a word the Cherar- 


by 3. or by nt. 

in the . o/ ſin the third perſon age er, teriſiick, 
Nouns ending ir.ſplural of Verbs ge, n Os 
the ing, by an ejonly ; as in 

mute; as in il tuent, ili rient, 
amies, polies, unies ſilt erẽent;—ili par 
cbantces, ver ſces, loient, ili diroient, 
n ducs, {ils iroient, its ver- 
nues, vues, ſues, froient, ils bla- 


ber,? Ec. Imoient, &c. rr example, theſe (l- 
wy - raFeriflicks marked in 


Roman in the following French words, Iii er, 8 i- er, cr-i- er, , 
t-u- er, Ni ce, var- i ere, d-C-eſſe, d. ẽ *E-Ite, &c, . 


not being fol- 
iowed by a dead found, 
has after it another Cþa- 
afteriſtick of a poner 
and value equal to itſelf; 
then that which is itt 
precedent of the two is 
called DowINAnT, A: 


'S 
- 


7 


of the true and fundamental Syſtem of the Fn ENCH Pronunciation, 


%ided into 


— — 


Co N SsONAN TS 


are either 
Sinn!; Cou BIN ID 
ſuch as —_ ſuch as 


B. P, C, K, D, T, &, | ch, PH, GN, il, ill, &c. 


ze theſe conſonants whatever they will, either ſimple or combined, they muſt 
20 by: wo different names, which they aſſume according to the place they occupy 
ia the Sy able which they fora 3 ; and are therefore either 


A - ; A5 


— tet 


FiGURATIVES or TERMINATIVES : 
Win they precede the | When they follow the Chara&eriftick; as in the 
Chara&e, ick; as in Engliſh words 


the Engliſh words it, in, an, if, er, at, as, am, is, &c. 
a ** Go, by, hy, And again Terminatives are are ſubdivided into 
; | MasCULINE and FrMININE 
8 When they are not fol-jWhen they are followed 
| lowed by a dead ſound as|by a dead ſound as in the 
in the words words 


E 
22 rs. cat, fog, E. In tiae, ey ropes 
g. eg, mix, fix, big, Eng. face, caſe, nice, 


&. ie, leſe, muſe, 
| | : &c. 
In Ter, ſec, roc, wol, In lime, rime, vive, 
Pao ſac, ow fat, fat, Fre ris vaſe, hes 
| ſet, lot , nid, &c. 5 &c. a 
＋ ESE 
are alſo ſubdivided into 
Six. and PLURAL either 
as in the — 
2boyve men- by s. or by nt. 


tioned words. lin the plural in the third 
lime, rime, of nouns onlyſperſon plural 


vide, vaſe, as in of Verbs only 
Ke. © |limes, rimes, ſas in 
vives, &c. ſiment, rim- | 
„ NET : nt, vent, 
| ifent, ur- 


1 


| 5 | ent, vculent, 
| &C, 


ww ANALYSIS OF THE 


OBSERVATIONS 


NEW DENOMINATION: 


| Given to the various Parts of which a Syllable may 
| | be compoſed . 


Wa This word has "Ol choſen, as the 

moſt proper to deſign all ſorts of ſounds, becauſe it is of 
their eſſence to carry ſuch diſtinguiſhable marks as not to be 
miſtaken either in their true power or quality. 


FicuxaTive, This word has been choſen as the mol 
proper to deſign that articulation which precedes a ſound, 
becauſe ſtriking upon it, and being articulated before the 
ſound of the characteriſtick is heard, it ſeems as if it were to 
this laſt what the avire drawer”s plate is to the gold; and, 
like that inſtrument, is to give a form or — to * ſound, 

wach 1 1s going to be uttered. | 


TzrnminaTive. The conſonant which follows a Charac- 
teriſtick has been called a terminative from it's appearing to 
eloſe and terminate the ſound which preceeded it.— But there 
is a very intereſting obſervation to be made on the nature 
of the French Ferminative, which, if well underſtood, 
will ſerve to clear many difficulties in the pronunciation 


1 


r * — 


— 


„ FThis inſtrument is called in French Filiere, f 


of that Language. The French terminative has the 
greateſt repugnance in the world to it's remaining thus a Ter- 
ninative, and the moſt inexpreflible propenſity to it's be- 
coming a Figurative if poſſible, If we recolle& what we 
have read in ſeveral places of the foregoing Canoxs, and 
chiefly in Ca xo XVIII. we ſhall ſoon be reconciled to the 


ropriety of it's behaviour in this reſpect, ſince a ſimple and 


2 true ſyllable is that which opens with a cegſanant and ends 


with a ound , and that another conſonant cloſing that found 


can never be (originally ſpeaking) but a conſonant which has 
loſt it's own antient ſupport “ or bearing found, and therefore 


the fruit and reſult of the deſtruction of another ſyllable. 
The proof of which ſyſtem plainly appears in that prevailing 


cuſtom of the French Nation of always carrying the termi native 
of a word upon the next word , whenever this begins with a 
vowel, and of ſtriking that terminative upon it, as if it were 
the figurative of it f. Hence, like ivy, or any other climb- 
ing plant, the French Terminative ſeems, as it were, always 

hanging forward and ſtretching itſelf from the Chara&eriftick 
which precedes it, and endeavouring to catch hold of the 
firſt proper ſupport which offers itſelf within it's reach, 


to fgure upon it. But, as that ſupport can be nothing but 


2 Charaderi/tick , at that the following word mult begin with 
ſuch a power in order to favour that natural propenſity of the 
Terminative to change it's condition into that of a Figurative ; 
the French Terminative never conſents then to throw itſelf 
back upon it's precedent CharaFeri/tick , but when the fol- 

lowing word begins with a conſonant , or when , though be- 


„ 
— 
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— — 
—_— 


Ses Þ. 107. 


4 This cuſtom , preſented i in a falſe light by the Engliſh French: Teachers, 
bas miſled the Engliſh critics, who have concluded that French proſody 


muſt be nothing but a mere gable gable-gable, But they are to know that 
it is never practiſed unleſs the two words be perſectly connected by the ſenſe, 


like a prepoſition and it's complement, an adjective and it's ſubſtantive, &c, 
never in any other circumſtance whatever, 


ginning 


o "6 Rn GOES LG at, e Os 


* 0 Wes mu oth — — o — 
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ginning by a Chara#eriftich , it is placed out of it's reach & ei. 
ther by a comma (,) or by the remoteneſs of the ſenſe Prom 
this invariable rule flows another, no leſs invariable, and 
indeed fundamental in the language. wiz. That Fg 

a word ending by a Terminative you add a ſyllable , the 7. 


minati ve forſakes the precedent ſyllable to become a Figurativ: 


to the new added ſyllable. Example, graver , and raver. 


This agrees perfectly with what we have ſaid before in the 
Paoor of the laſt Canox n. V. that any conſonant {tanding, 
_ tween two Characteriſtibs is always figurative to the follow. 


ing, and can never be Terminative to the preceding. 80 
conſiſtent is the ſyſtem of the French language in all it 
parts! It 13 not fo1 in Engliſh, 


ar - This word, from FE AR jb rule) 


is chiefly applied to ſuch Chara#erifticks as precede imme- 
diately the laſt ſyllable of a word, ſuch as the i of 
prier, which (like that of priver) is not ſeparated by any 
articulation from the following e. It is very properly a 
 DowurnanT, ſince it predominates in all the derivatives 


which are drawn from the word where it ſtands by the change 


of the Terminative and Characteriſticł of that word into ant, 


ons, ex, &c. and keeps it's place throughout” as, in the 


ſame circumſtances, the Figurative v of priver does. 


Now, leſt the precedent Table containing the Scheme 


at large of the Principles Introductory to a perfect hnow- 


| ledge of the true and fundamental Syſtem of the Frenh 


Pronunciation , ſhould be looked upon as too confuſed 


and difficult to be remembered, it may not be unac- 


ceptable to our Readers to epitomiſe it, and by that mean 
ſhew them how the heads of the large table may far the ſake 


of eafing the memory be reduced and contracted as in the 


following little Scug u. 


f 


ALPHABET 
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F R E N G S$TLLA B L ES, 
THEIR 
ComrosiriON, Drvis: O'N and ANALYS1, 
Quesr, W HAT do you mean by a Husble; 


_— 1 mean an articulated ſound. 

Queer. Are there diferent ſorts of ſyllables 1 in Fran F 
As. ves: : there are. 

5 Quesr. What are they f- 


Ans. There are ſome, which, like Lo, fe; Me, Ne, 
&c. are compoſed with an articulation ſupported by 2 
ſound after: others which, like as il, or, &c. are com- 
poſed of an articulation uttered by means of a ſound placed 
before: others which, like Sur, Fer, Mer, &c. are com- 
poſed of two articulitions uttered by means of one fin- 
gle ſound between them, and ſome, like à, and y, are no- 
thing but a ſingle ſound without any Senfible „I ſhould per- 
wb rather ſay 8 ble, articulation, f 

| Ques?, 


<—f a Fas } nA Y% — Www... 
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QuesT: You told me once you had twenty-five [Gd | 
in French, and five figures only in your alphabet inveſted 
«ith the name of ſounds or vowels. Pray, how do you make 
pp your twenty WIG ſounds FE: e | 


i 


Axs. Sometimes, by mere accents placed over the "FORO - 
ſometimes, by combinations of two vocal types together : or, 
the union of a vocal and an 9 type; or again, two 
wal, and one articulative, | 


Quksr. Give me ſome examples of each ? - 


1 In the words acre, (an acre 9 and acre, carey 3 
Fre, (a gimlet,) and Fort, (a foreſt;) Graue, 
(engrave ,) and Grave, (grave ;) Tache, (a ftain,) and 
lache, (a taſk ,) &c. you have an example of that firſt kind. 
of contrivance we make uſe of to make up the number of 
f-ures wanting for the repreſentation of our ſounds . — In 
the words au, (to the,) and o, (or,) you have an exam- 
r of the ſecond kind of contrivance ,— In the word en, 
in J en, (one or ſomebody ,) wn, (the number one,) you 
have an example of the third. — And in pain, (bread,) 
fain, (hunger, ) „ein, (boſom , breaſt,) you have an ex- 
ample of the fourth method of ſupplying the . of the 
French alphabet 1 in matter of ei 


5. 


Quesr. J ſee in all this but one Lifficulty , which is the 
jorfng of French words, and analyſing of them into their 
real conſtituent elements, ſyllable by ſyllable. If I meet 
| the French word ami, and I aſk, how many vowels there 
re in this word, and how many conſonants, the anſwer 

bear no difficulty , certainly: but can it be the ſame 
den I aſk the number of voabelt, and that of conſonants,” 
Kach . in the words amant , enfant, empreint , &c.? 


„ Ans, 


a ANAL T-S$1S 0:F::T H:+- * 
As. No, certainly. It is evident that though then 
appear three conſonants in amant, which are m, u, t, then 
are notwithſtanding but two, and, the other (2) being 
ſo united with the a which precedes it, as to make but c. Ore 
ſound with it. So, that that z is not an z, that a, 9 
which it 15 joined „is not an a; but, both together male 
that certain particular ſound, which, having no char. 
ter to appear in, in the alphabet, has been attached by th the | 
French to the union of an à and an a, whenever they ſhou 
be thus found together And the e, z, and a2, u, of aft 

and the en, and ei, of empreint, ſtand juſt under tie 
ſame. predicament TO. 


QuesT. What can we do then in ſuch a caſe? 


Ans. Let us call all the French ſounds „ Of whatever claſ | 
they may be, either ſimple as à (to) or combined as , (or) 
en, (in,) ſein , (boſom ,) &c. by the name of Caaracre- 

RISTICKS 5 and the difficulty will be over. | | 


f . How ſhall Ky divide the F rench words into their 
proper ſyllables? And how ſhall we know the proper ap- 

purtinances of each ſyllable to give each of them their 
due ? | 


Axs. Nothing fo caly . Any ſyllable muſt be compoſed 
either of one ſingle ſound , without any conſonant at all, 


or of a ſound accompanied with conſonants . ; 


Quesr. Well , if a found only; like a, I on, or, th, 


un ? 


Aus. It is a ſyllable com poſed of the cher a, or 
33 or o, u; or 0,7; Kc. 


Qurer, 


* 


| a. 1 5 | 
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* T. If a found followed by a conſonants, as il, 
ben . | 


50 Ars. It will bs a ſyllable Ns. of a TeRMINATIVE 


2nd a Cn n; * 


ale 

1 e Why do you call che conſonant Jof il, and r of 
ne Un Ti erminative * | 

uid | : _— | 

i Axs. Becauſe it cloſes the ſound. 

-. 5 ; 8 - 

i 


Quesr. If the ſyllable is compoſed of a ſound pre- 
c:ded wy a conſonant „like le, ne, fig ni, &.) 


Ans. It will be a HIlable compoſed of a | Charageriflck 


2nd a FIGURATIVE. 


G1 Why do you call thoſe . which pre- 
ele Fl found ,  feguratives ? 


Axs, Becauſe they ſeem to open the ſound which follows 
tem. | 


Wen How would you then analyſe ſuch words as the 
following a, , ou, on, en, un? . 


Aus. I would ſay: 6 A. — Char. y. — Chir. o, u. — 
Clar, 0,n,—Char. e,n,—Char. = TL | | 


__ How would you theſe, as, il, or, er. 


hs I would tay : Term. 2 , Char. a Term. | » Char. 1.5 
erm. 7, Char, o Term. 8s, Char. e. = 


QesT, How would you theſe 5 5 ; 75 Me, 975 Va, &c. 


Ars ; 


wo ANALYSIS OF THE 
Ars. I would fay: 
— Char. i, Fig. 8 —Char. u, Fig. v. 


| wer. How would you the « following : Pai , Ines „Vu, 
Sur, and the like. 


„ ſay: Term, s, Char. a, Tie. 5 1 
Char. e, Fig. m.—Term. £; Char. i, Pig. VTerm, E 


Char. u, Fig. s. 


Qvssr. In polyſyHabic words, ſuch as, pari, ani, 
ramena , miriiera, &c. where one conſonant ſtands between 
two wowwels or two charaderiflicks „what ſhall I take that 
conſonant to be? Will it be a Terminative to the foregoing 
Charateriftice, or a Fi igurative to the * g? 


3 It muſt always in 3 e dividing, 


| * or analyſing , be termed Figurative to the following 
 Charageriſiick, NEVER, abſolutely NEVER, Terminative 
to the foregoing , UNLESS it bean x, ! in ſuch circum- 
Kances is always the reverſe 


Qs r. Suppoſe then you had the . peril and exil 


to parſe » how would you parſe them ? 


| Axs. I would ſay. Term. „ Char. i, FicuraTive 1 
Char, e, Fig. p, for the firſt; - and Term. 1, Char. 1, 


TERMINATIVE X, Char. e, for the ſecond. So, that 


though the r in p#ri/ ſtands in the ſame poſition as the x in 
exil, nevertheleſs the x is TerwmixaTive in this, while 
the 7 is, and any other conſonant whatever would be, Ft 1 
GURATIVE in the One . 


Quxsr. Suppoſe then you had the words parent , frint, 


Savant , outil, badaut, HE: 0 8 „ how. would 
you do? 


&. - 


Char. A, Fig. V.—char. C, — | 


aw mW = 


* 


e RX@mmW 
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Ans. I would ſay: Term. t, Char. e, n, Fig. r. 
Car, a, Fig p.—Term. t, Char. e, in, Fig. f,—Term. t, 
Char. a,n, Fig. v, Char. a, Fig. {.—Term. |, Char. 1, 


- 


Fig. t, Char. o, u. — Term. t, Char. a, u, Fig. &; 


bar. , * b.— erm. r, Char. e, u, Fig. p. 


QuesT. 8 I have again another difficulty to propoſe . 
Suppoſe that between two vowels there ſhould be two con- 
onants, is the firft conſonant to be Terminative to the 
foregoing Charaderiftick , and the ſecond , Fi eee to the 
following ? 


Axs. Sometimes 1T 25, ſometimes x or. 


 Quesr, Well, when is it to be, when is it not to be 
ſo ? 


Axs. Two consonanTs in the middle of a word between 


two Charaeri/ticks , that is to ſay having one a Characte- 
nick before, and the other a Charateriftick after, are 
always reciprocally REPULSIVE , that is to ſay, drive away 
from each other, to fix themſelves to their reciprocal Cha- 


raferik, UNLESS they ſhould be of a different /pecies, that 


is to ſay, the one a nute, and the other a liguid; and yet 


muſt the mute forego the /iquid, and the liquid be either the 


l or the ro, only „as a condition, ſus qua non. 


Orrsr. What do you mean o by mute, what do you mean 


by Lg ? 
Aus. The „ generally give the name of liguid 
to the Hur conſonants mo, * lo, ro; and the name of 


nate to the Hiæteen remaining. 


Queer. So that whenever any of the $1XTEEN articulative 


teures of the alphabet, which are neither mo, no, la, 


nor 
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irren er THR 
nor ro, happen to be between Two of the vocal. types they 
are ATTRACTIVE and go together, with the following vocal 


character as a fgurative to it, 


FRE Not quite ſo, at leaſt in the French language 
That it is abſolutely as you ſay in ſome, or in all the other 
languages but the French, or that it is not, is a matter on 
Which I ſhould not chuſe to be quite deciſive ſince out cf 
thoſe fexteen conſonants of the mute ſpecies , there are found 

but /ever in the French language, wiz. bo, co, fo, 85, 
po, to, vo, which are evidently placed in attraction in the 
middle of a word with the two liguids lo and ro; one doubtful 
do, which though never found ſpelt in attraction with thoſe 
two liguids, is however ſometimes uttered as if it were ſo in 
the familiar converſation, (witneſs chandeleur, ſometime: 
negligently uttered as it were chandleur, and others ;) and 
 #rpht ho, jo, ko, qo, fo, xo, yo, 20, which are never 

found in the middle of a French word followed by either a 
Io, or a ro. — And as for the other languages, it behoves 
us no more to determine what is, or ſhou}d be, the prac- 
| tice amon/ ft them, than it would behove them to deter- 
mine what is the practice amongſt us. Therefore we ſhall 
not take upon us to ſay. here what is, or ſhould be done in 
caſe any of theſe eight laſt mentioned mute conſonants, 
ſhould happen to meet in the middle of a word followed by. 
one of the 2 liquids lo or ro, fince that caſe is never 
Ours, ; 


Quesr. I have ſeen in ſome grammatical books this very 
ſhort rule ; TDi æ. that thoſe 1 nants were always to be 
joined together in the middle of a word, which miglt 


be found ſo at the beginning of ſome other Words? 


Axs. It is an undoubted fact that the Englifh obſerve that 
rule in their language. But that the Grecks, and the la- 


tins did ſo likewiſe, as it 18 fornd laid down in the grams 
* mr! 


———— — — roman =o cm may — — 
— — — — et nee ee 
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mars of thoſe languages, introduced in their ſchools and 
Univerſities, is what I think it would be rather pre- 
ſumptuous to aſſert; as the utterance, reſulting from 
ſach principles „ has a ſeemed, to M- -˖ꝗ nl ears ex- 
ceflively harſh and uncouth. And, as for the French, 
| may bear witneſs that it neither is, nor can, nor ever will 
be ſo, as long as the language ſhall continue to be ſpoken; 
ſo much is it coatrary to the genius of the Nation, and the 
diſpoſition of their organs. We may then lay it down, as 
an inconteſtable maxim, that in aftreindre, for exam- 
ple, the „ir cannot in F reach be looked upon as one com- 
plex Figurative to the following Charageriflick e,i,n, be- 
cauſe there is another word in that language, (Stratagime) 
which begins by that ſame cluſter of conſonants ; but that, 
conformably to the rule above mentioned, the F and the 7, 
ſhall be repulſive from each other, and the firſt (the ) 
will ſtand. Terminative to the foregoing a, while the ſe- 
cond (the 2) will join in attraction with the following r to 
be both, and they two only, Fi zgurative to the following 
Characteriſtict e, i, n, becauſe a mute and a liquid together are 
always attractive u hen this laſt is after the other. — And, 
the ſolution of this problem, will likewiſe ſerve to ſolve 
all ſimilar ones, ſuch as the /? of dveſtir, empeſter , pofter , 
niſttre, &c. though that / may be found beginning a word 

in fable, File, ner 1 ftupide 4 Kc. | 


One. In two THE; what am I then to conclude of favs 
enſonants between tuo 8 0 ? 


Ans. That __ 3 always make them rREPULSIVYE , ex- 
| pt in one ſingle circamſtance , namely if it happen to be one 
of the ſeven mutes bo, co, fo, go, po, to, vo, before ei- 
* of the /4v9 liquids lo and ro. 


Quesr, A new difficulty offers itſelf again to o my mind , 
with ſelpedd t to the Terminativet, and it is this. Is not 
1 a vowel 
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| e ſometimes a Terminative as well as a ee 


| Ass. Jever. It Is abſolutely umpoſhble . 


| QT. If ſhould meet the two words Mer (the Sea) 2rd 

Mere (a Mother) I could, I believe, analyſe the former 
according to your n - but, I declare, I thould 
Not know how to extricate __ out of the latter? 


As, The u is equally a Terminative in tg and the 
laſt e of Mere (a Mother) is not ſo, becauſe nothing hut 
Conſonants can go by the names of 7. eee and Jer 
rat ie,. | 


wer. And as . 1 . » but Vowel, can _ 
by the name of Chara&eriſ/ticks , this laſt e of the word 
Mire is one without doubt? 


Ans. No: for the i r mould, in t a be 
called a Figurative, and could by no means be a Termins- 
zive in this or any fimilar word. The Rule is, thar vo- 

THING but ſounds can be Characteriſticks. So that Charac- 
teriſtielt mean the real elements of ſounds, and are, by no ways, 
applicable to the typical figures, by which theſe ſound; 
are, or may, be repreſented . Now, as the ſecond typical 
figure e of Mere is not ſounded , it cannot be then a Che. 
racteriſtick; and the r which precedes it, is Terminative t0 


the foregoing 2, in the very ſame manner as in the other 
word Mer SAL Sea). 


QuzsT, How then, do you diſtinguiſh thoſe Ti erminativ0 
from each other, in the parſing of words ? 


Ans. By calling that which is nor followed Se the dead 


s a MASCULINE, and that which 13 followed by ſuch an: 
-Þ FEMINIXS-Terminative . 


Que. Anal 


i 
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Quksr. Analyſe or parſe me then the few followin owing words, 


lier and Mere; pur and pure; ſuc atid Jace; ; * and 
grande ; petit and petite 3 ; but and butt? _ 


WW xs. Term. r, maſe. Char. e, Fig. th. = Zndata; 
- FRY fem. Charac. e, Fig. m. — Term, 1 maſc. Char. 
uh u, Eg. p· —C=0, Term. r fem. Char. „ Fig. p. Term. 

c. maſe. Char. u. Fig. ſ. — e o, Term. c. fem. Char. u. 
1 Fig. ſ. — Term. d maſe. Char. a, n, Fig. gr. — ego, Term. 


d Now Char. a, n, Fig. gr. — Term. t maſe. Char. i, Fig. 
t, Char. e, Fig. p. — e=0, Term. t fim. Char. i, Fig. 
"WW :, Char. ©, Fig. p.— Term. t maſe, Char. u, 2 b. 
eco, Ten. t hin. Char. u, 125. 
Qursr. Is there any more difficulties , which I do not 
think of, attending the Terminatives in French? 


| Ars, Yes : there are two indie you have not U no- 
tice of, and which are no leſs perplexing than that which 
you remarked laſt ; and it is that the FemInine-Tormiza- 
tives may additionally be rLUAHAI, and that this plurali- 
ty may be either by 1 or by ue 4-4 ap 


” 4 % 


 * I 
I 
* — # * 


S „„ 


u When are Feminine-T; erminatives BL.URAL by ; * 


F N 


J 
Axs, In the — e of i; nouns either alan 
or r adjetive as in 1 But-es » (Hills) . 


my ©S 


Queer, When are they plural by 711 8 


Axs. In the third perſons plural of Virb FUL as mY ite 
lr ent, (they ſtumble). | 


"'Quzsr. How would you then parſe theſs words but, bites 7 
luer, butenr, in a clear and diſtin manner? 
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Ans. For but I would ſay; Term. t naſc. Char. u „Fig. b. 
For bute I would ſay; eo, Term. t fem. Char. u, Fig, 
b.—When butes, I would ſay , Term. t fem. by e, plur, by 
by s, Char. u, Fig. b. — And when butent, I would fu; 
| Term, * by e, plur. by n, t, Char. a, . 


Quesr. What idea could you give me of that . not 
ſounded at the end of words in French ;, and what could | 


you compare it to, with any propriety , to render it's uſe 
and purpoſe more conceivable ? | 


Aus. 1 4 compare it at once to the arithmetical g. 
pher or zought (o) to which it is perfectiy equal =) . 
comparable i in every reſpect. 


| rer. Pleaſe to ſhew me how it is? 5 


Aus. The  opher has no value i in irſelf, and means 24 
 Fuantily . | | 


Qexsr. I know ; it s fo. 


Ans. The french ab- gaudi has no value i in Urfelf, po 
means 10 found, „„ | W = 


user. What farther Fe 


Ans. The Sher, cnc of no intrinſic 3 and mean - 
ing no quantity, raiſes that of the figure which ſtands before it: 
ſo that 1 is only one; © is nothing ; but 1 placed before 
, (thus 10) 1s raiſed to the quantity of ten by the fole 

power and virtue of that unmeaning nought or oxpher 0. 


Quesr. Shew me the propriety of the compariſon by draw- 
ing 2 parallel between theſe two figures o and c-ao! . : 


Ax. The 


9 
* 
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Axs, The e-not ſounded, though of no intrinſic value, 


ind meaning no ſound, raiſes that of the character (either 


Caſenant or Vowel) which ftands before it, in the following 
nanner : if that Character be a Conſonant, it renders it 


able inſtead of non-audible as it was before ; if that Cha- 


cer be a Vowel, it protracts it, and makes it leng in- 
jead of Sort as it was before. So that—if to dit (ſaid) and 
(ich like words, in which the Terminative t is not heard in the 
leaſt, and ſtands like an- exiſtent, you add an e-not ſounded 
that criſes immediately to real exiſtence, and becomes 
ſounded as it naturally is in the Engliſh words fie and pit, 


vithout.the calling in of that e :—if to ꝝni (ſmooth) and the 


= 


lke, in which the 7 is uttered ſhort, you add an e- not 
ſanded , that # is immediately protracted and riſes to the 
double of it's value, that is to ſayy takes in a quantity of 
time double what it took, before that e-not ſounded was placed 
aſtet it. — Whence, I conclude}, that there is a perfect ſi- 
milarity between the uſe and purpoſe of theſe two figures ps 


* 


the e· not ſcunded and the cypher © . 


| Quasr. I muſt confeſs there ſeems to me now to be a very 


plain parallel between them. But this explication has thrown 
again in my way a new difficulty, which I muſt beg of yoy 
v explain. You have juſt pointed out to me ſome words 
which like v, and vue, nd and ne, unt and unie, ſeem at 


irt ſight to end with two Character ſticts, though, by what 


jou have explained to me in your laſt anſwer , the laſt figure 


ij not a Charageri/iich, and is only that e-not ſounded e. 
How, in ſuch a caſe, muſt I analyſe and parſe theſe words 


td the like? 


Axs. Final. Chara@eriſticks and Terminaiives ſtand pre- 
ciſelß under the ſame predicament , There are Charac- 
'rificks of both claſſes, viz, of the maſculine and of the 
/eninine ; and, among this latter ſort, there are alſo 


ne of the plural ſpecies , which are ſo, either by 2, or 


TCC 

by , t, in the very ſame circumſtances as they are, by 
which the Terminatives are rendered ſubject to that partieuly 
diſcrimination . So that in acting with the fral-Charg.. 
teriflicks as with the Terminatives , it 15 nne ever to 
be Ng - lacy” „ bs if 


- Quesr. How then are the. following words to be parſed, 
envi, envi, envits and envient ? 


# 
EC 


As. For enwi, I modi his 5: Char. i miſe. _y y; 
Char. e, n. — For envie, I would ſay; e—o, Char. i, 
Fig. v, Char. e, n. — For exvies, I would * 3 Char. i 
fem. by e, flur. by s, Fig. v, Char. e, n. — For enduiem, 
I wonld ſay; Char. 5/0: by. Us: 2 1 50 * n, t, Fig. 7, 
b x6 e, n. ö 
MN Quzer. 1 6 Fi remains nothing more Rs, in 
the French Orthography, which may require any explication? 


Ans. I beg your pardon ; there is yet another difficulty 
Which you forget to mention; that of two Charaderifici 
meeting together in the middle of a word unſeparated by a | 
Figurative, as in creer, plier, taer, and crit, phe, tat, 
&c. &c. and the firſt of which two pug) ag is di- 
5 by the name of DowinanT. | 


| Quesr. What Aifficulty can there be found attending 6 te 
= eopulated C OE 


Axs. A great one in the | pelling „in the ame. and 
in the analyſing. 


—Y 


* Quesr. What is that of the Helling? 


Axs. That of the. ſpelling is to be found only in Verbs, 


and reſpects the Doninant 1 only „when it 1s found 1n 5 
* 
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Single of any Verb of the iſt Conjugation, as in 
nir, nier, &c. and the difficulty which attends 2 2 
Dominant is, that it muſt always be changed 1 into a y when» 
ever a new ſyllable, beginning with an ;, is ſubſtituted for 
the laſt original one , by which it was — 


Cussr. Give me an example? 


Ans. By changing the Terminative and the CharaGerificks 
4, t, you have it's circamflantial Pliant, If you change 


quires it, into #,0,5,5, and i, e, z, to form the firſt and ſe. 
cond plural of it's Pre/ent-Relative , there muſt, as you ſee, 
reſult a concomitancy of Fs , 6ns of which is the radical ina-. 
nutable i, or Dominant , which preceded the conſtituent 
CharaFeriftick of the Conjugation e, and the other is, that 


derived from, and nn, for, the ultimate radical 
fllables . 


2 Well; in bach « caſe what is to be doe? 


Aus. You nds as I ſaid, 1 the Dominant into as | 
before the 73 , by which the. derivative ſyllables begun. . 


. And win is the reaſon of ſuch an alteration ? 
Does it not ſeem very ſtrange? 1 

z Ans. Strange ! Not at all. Tt is the practice even in Eng- 
liſh. The Engliſh form their circumſtantial by the mere add- 
ing of , ng to ſuch Simples of their Verbs as end by a Con- 
bnant, and the changing of the c · not ſounded of thoſe which 
end with fuch an e into the aforeſaid i, x, g. The conſequence 
ef which is that for repeat, and the like, the circumſtantial 


: blau- ing. . 


of the Simple of the Verb plier, or any fimilar one, into | 


again that 2, 1, » according to the invariable rule which re- 


which begins the eonſtituent temporal and perſonal ſyllables 


2 for 16 . and ſimilar, the circumſtantial ia 
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lan- ing. But when 70 die, to vie, to lie, to tie, &c. ene 
to enter the liſts, if you did only change the e. not ſounded 
into 7,z,g as you did in 70 blame, you would find h, 
viing, liing, liing, &c. which diſagreeable ſight the Eng. 
liſh have thought proper to avoid, by changing the ff; 
into a y, which produces ying,. vying , lying , tying , ke. 
wherein the Engliſh and French then perfectly agree, fince 
theſe latter from pliant, criant , niant, riant, fuiant , vi. 
ant, &c. &c. inſtead of ſpelling pliions and pliiez ; crim 
and criiez ; niions and niiez; riions and ritez; Fuiions and 
ö fuiiex; oiions and wotiex „write ghions, plyiex, cryion , 
_eryiez 3 nyions , nyiez; ryions, boſs —— , 4 * 
ens, vcyiex, &c. tes XC. 


Queer. This Nuftration, indeed; o far reconciles the 
operation to a foreigner , as to render it to bim more pal. 
pable and familiar, when a fimilar one is pointed out to 

him in his own language: But have the French, like the 

Engliſh , no other motive to prompt them in this operation 
than the mere ook of the word? * 


Axs. Yes: they have another more ſolid, which makes 
them preſerve that cuſtom. And, I queſtion, whether ex- 
punging , as they are every day from their ſpelling , every 
thing which has not ſolid grounds and foundations they 
would have, for the ſake of the look only, continued ſo 
long this alteration of the Dominant i into a y, when followed 
by another i in a derivative ſyllable, if they had not had 
much more ponderant reaſons for keeping it. 


* Quxsr. What are then thoſe ſo 8 reafons ? 


ves. They are the preſerving of the THREE 's, which 2 
delicate ear may perceive to exiſt in the utterance of ſuch 
words, as plyions, fuyions , woyions „and the like, which 
are * as if it wore pli- ion , * , v Lion, 


ke 


power of tavo I's, in placing ſuch 2 3 in phions , and the 


dg quifite i in ſuch caſes as this , to conſtitute the difference be- 


deen the firſt and ſecond perſons plural, both of the Pre- 


ke. t- Relative of the Poſſti ve· Mode, and Preſeni- Abſplute of 
dee the Salſeguent, and the ſame perſons of the Pre/ent- Abſolute 
i. WY of the faid Poſitive-Mode; in which laſt tenſe tao very ſen- 
m fble “s are heard when ſpelled either with a ſingle 1 gemi- 


Ind nated by means of a diæreſis over it, thus 7, or (as ſome - 


, iliterate people chuſe to do it, and all the printers without 
2 exception conſtantly and erroneouſly practiſe it) with a 


ii in ſuch words as the following fuions, Gn; erroneouſly, 


fuyons , v0rons or, erroneouſly, vn &c. 


the n, ? 


pronunciation in the neceſſity of ſubſtituting a for the 1, 
in ſuch words as fayions to anſwer as we obſerved the THRRE 


wherein there are evidently but te real and audible ones. 
And this obſervation with reſpect to the pronunciation eon- 
cerns the Dominant i only, and that s0LELY in the particu- 
lar tenſes, and in the per/ons of thoſe tenſes above mentioned. 

But there is another more general obſervation which concerns 


RP. K oO 2 


in the ſmple of a verb of the firſt conjugation, the conſtituent” 
Caraderiflick e, as in creer , Frier „ fuer, Wes | 


Quesr. What i is that more general obſervation 3 ? 


HS WUd 


Axs. That, Ado each of theſe three words be of two 
Hllakles . like pri ver „ if you add another ſyllable aſter the 
D & terminative 


gc. and, as the L was originally inveſted in French with the 


lige, it makes up the number of bree is, which ſeems re- 


rr 


% * n 


. Qvrsr. What is the eculty which i is found e 


Axs We have already ſeen part of what concerdicl the 


5s, which may be perceived in the utterance of thoſe words 
in contra- diſtinction to fuions, erroneouſly ſpelled fuyons , 


any Dominant whatever, which ſhall be found to precede, 


ce 


ang rom 


4 2 * 
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terminative 7, to form any perſon of either their condition! 
or future tenſes, you will find, after the addition, fill 
BUT tao ſyllables, ” while the ſame addition will in reality 
| make 2hree ſyllables in any other verb which, like priur, 
ſhall happen to have a figurative before the e, to prevent 
the e of the two C * ; | 


Quesr. How i is It t poſſible that in adding one to two in 


thoſe ſorts of verbs, I ſhould obtain no more than #wo again, 


as I had before the addition, while, in the other ſorts , ne 
added to 12s will give me three. 


Av 8. Becauſe the e of ſuch a verb as prier , for example, 
having no other ſound but that which it receives from it's 
terminati ve, fink to nought as ſoon as the addition of a ſyl- 
lable, after that , detaches this latter from i it, to become 2 
Jigurative to the new added ſyllable, | 


Quesr. * 1 , in the firſt place ; FO that terminative 
Jari the CharaFerifiick e to become figurative to the new 
added ſyllable? Why, in the ſecond, does that Charace 
 eeriflick e, thus forlaken R On to momede ? 


Ans. The 7. erminative r 4 the e to become fearativ 
to the new added ſyllable in conformity to the rule we gave 
you before concerning the conſtant practice of the French 
to utter always a ſingle conſonant between two Charadteriſich 


zs a Figurative to the following „and never as a Terninatiut 


ts the preceeding . Was it not ſo then in this caſe, there 
would be a contradiction in the ſyſtem of the French language, 


which cannot be, as I engage to prove to you in every 


circumſtance we ſhall meet. Such is my anſwer to your fir 
queſtion As an anſwer to your ſecond, I ſay, That there 
is again another inviolate rule in the French language 
which is, that any e accompanied by a terminative is always 


grave by * 5 3 to . the 2s of priver and 


prier 


«4 
als. * the. 81 -— 0 3 — I "I * 8 ang amm 0 1 A PERL 1 


ſands in the moment of my delivery of them, as if placed 
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rier are both grave, But if to each of thoſe two verbs you 
add, for example, an a, to make the third perſon ſingular 
of their future, you get privera and priere , in which caſe 
theſe e's, forſaken by the very and onLy principle of exiſ- 
tence they had, their zerminative r, muſt make a precipi- 


ate fall. That of pri ver meets in it's main. V which backed 


it before, and which receiving it now in it's arms ſaves it, 
for it's own ſake, from total deſtruction, by preſerving it 
under the obſcure exiſtence 1t has ſome times in ſuch mono- 
ſyllables as le, me, ne, te, ft, gue, &c. But the other 
of prier meeting no ſtop in it's way but another chara&eriflick, | 
too ſelfiſh to care for any other's exiſtence but it's own is an- 
nihilated; and now, reduced to a cypher (o) ſerves, even in 
this quality , the inſatiable ambition of the other by protract- 
ing it; and this, availing itſelf of the deſtruction of the 6, 
takes to itſelf alone, from that moment, the whole dura- 


ntion of time, which before was equally divided between it 


and the e. 


Quesr, Could you now, „ to complete your explication 
_ me a pat pable demonſtration of it. 


Axs. It will not be very difficult, I believe, to give ſuch 


| zn irreſiſtible demonſtration , as will even bring that ſyſtem 


of the French to a mathematical demonſtration, I will ſup- 
poſe (which 1s alſo ſtrictly true) that each ſyllable of priver 
and prier, are equal, in time of utterance, to a crotcher , and 


dus, 
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2, ANALYSIS OTT RE 
We muſt not fail to obſerve, as we go, that prier is ſpelt, 
under the muſical notes, pri-ier, becauſe, it is impoſile 
to pronounce in French an f, followed by a vowel „ without 
geminating that 7; fo that after the ſound of the Charaderiſ. 


rick i is heard, as a Characleriſticb, it makes itſelf ſens. 


ble again as an articulative power (or Diplubeng as ſome 
would erroneouſly call it) upon the other following Charaz- 


teriſticb, after the manner of the Hebrew Jod, or Engliſh and 


French y, in ſuch words, as vet, year, young, youth in 
Engliſh, and yeux in French; which rule admits of 9 ez. 
ception Whatever: wherefore we were forced to ſpell it pri- ur 
under the muſical notes. Now, if to each of theſe two verb, 
as they ſtand, you add an a, or any other ſyllable whatever, 


and make of them pri vera and priera, the time of utterance 


will be for the former like a pointed crotchet over the firlt (yl. 


able, a zua ver over the ſecond , and a crotehet over the third 


and new added ſyllable; and for the latter the time of utter. 
ance will be like a minim over the firſt ſyllable , which makes 
up for the deſtruction of the following „ and the laſt will 


5 3 * as _ be: ſeen in this ene 


TEL, 


R 
18 - ve ra. Prie "Is 1 


en What is the difcuky which is found attending tk 
2 ? 5 


fins This difficulty is that ſuch Charagerifick as, - tha in 


prier, was a Dominant, becomes a Chara &eriftick-feminint- 
median: and muſt be analyſed under that "denomination , 


when parſing , In the ſame manner as thoſe final ones of vue, 
wie, nee, &c. which we have already taken notice of and 
Mentioned before . | | 


| QuesT. 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY: 205 
Quest. Suppoſe then we ſhould meet the words creer, 


gr, tuer , and afterwards creera , niera, tuera, hew _ 


would we parſe them? 


Ans. For crier 1 . ay; - '; 7, Char. e, Chari 
| Dim. E, Fig. c,r.—Por nier, I would ſay ; Term. r, Char. e, 


Char. Dom. i, Fig. n; and thus ſhould I, in the like man- 
ner, parſe tuen and any other whatever of this kind. As 
for criera, I would ſay, Char. a, Fig. r, eg, Char.- 


fem. ned. e, Fig. er. and in the like manner ſhould I 


work niera, tuera, and any other whatever of the ſame 
kind. 


QuresT. We want nothing elſe now in les to be A1 to 


parſe or analyſe any word in the French- language, and to be 


convinced of the ſolidity, conſiſtency and invariableneſs of it's 
principles , but to reduce the ſyſtem you have juſt explained 


do me into one ſingle TA RLE, wherein it ſhould be perſpicu- 
oaſly diſplayed And ſo fully exyjoſed as to be taken at one . 
view; and next to that to have ſome other TaBLEs, con- 
taining , in a proper order, all the various combinations , 1 

which the French make uſe of in writing , to ſupply the de- 


fciency of the alphabet, which they have in common with 
all their neighbours „and by means of which they expreſs | 
al the articulations and found; of their language. iq 


—_— 222. 


be The firſt TABLE, which you deſire from me, yan. 


will find ready drawn Ar LARGE: before p. 180—1 ,. with 
an EexiTome of the ſame p. 185.—As for what concerns the 


collection of combinations made uſe of by the French to ex- 
preſs all their articulative and vocal powers, you will find 


them carefully collected in the Four following On | 
under the title of A MEecHANICAL AND RATlOxaT Al- 


PHABET FOR THE FaenCH LANGUAGE. 
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Similar Combined 
Single-Figures. 
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c, eb, co, cu, g. gs 
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SI 


FITIONAL ALPHABET 


ES 
” On N 8 
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hy > 


U 4 GE 
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Dai ger, Si- ga- e &c, 


1 O- i- on, &c. 
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| Correſp. Wt = 
h Examples. Engliſh- Engliſh Examples. 
Wh 7 Figures . ES. | 
H-eros . | © Hag, g. ire Þ 
ers tn-ribme tut i un H. | H-oneſt, 4-umble, 
H-omme, H. Eroine. I 4-onour, Herb. 
K-inelle; C-as, Ch-a0s, C, K, Ch. C- Age; King; * 
Co- eur, E-cu- eil, Ran- g, N W 
in-, qu-i , E-x-CEs. | f 
G. alon; Cu-ères. G, Gh. |G-ay; G- et; — 
A-i-eul, Y-eux. - LF. H, U. . .outh ; bu-mour ; 
= | U-mion, 8 
Hz-ill-on, Bata-ill. e, Sole- il. Li. |Pecu-/i-ar; Bril-· M ant, 
Z 2 | 
R-at; E-rr-eu-r, Me-r. | R. [|R-ough; R-obuft, 
| Raiſon ; A-rr-Et, Gage-r.h R. [|R-are; Wa-r-m; 
| | JJ | 
L-ver, TJ. [|L-ad; L-aconick. 
Taper, . ien; theme, T. T-aſk ; z-ell, 
ſie-. il. Mo TT 
D-amas, „ 1 D.amaſbk. 
Mature; do-un- er. N. Nap; N-avy; N-avel. 
Ni. [Compa- i- on; 


S-alut; 
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E- . Sa 1 . Je, c, 57 75 *. 
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13. | | CHa £ Xs eh. PEE 3 


14. | J- Ie. ei , 
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Pr. alir. 


F rench Examples. 


Salut; a- Sa- iner; 


717 | 8 ; % 
Sc-elerat; C-eres; 4-43 


Fac-t-10n ; | X-aintonge 3 


Pru- «at | 
Chat; ch- er; Ximèéne; 
Ir imme. ' 
cob, Ge-orge. 
J. ig-x ag: Ra-fer; ; 
$1-x-1eme. 
M.alade. 


3 8 


Face, che- l loſo ile. 


Valeur, Neu-f-hommes, 
OU-ais, OU-eft, OU-i. 


0 acco, 
O iftre, O-indre, 


HU-te, E HU-it, HU ile, 
HU-1s, Litre, &c. 


4 


O-arifte, O-aſfis, | 
0-1e,0-iſe,O-ire,QO-irrer, 


| Correſp. 


Engliſh- 
— 


8, 88. 
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Engliſh Examples. 


* 


S- ink; S alt; „ 
a 'Gra: i. 3 

le. ren. 

5 ure; 33 45400 

55•1 ine; Moti- on; &c. 

Plea-/-ure, Occa - on. 


Rot cy. 
Maſk; M-aſſy. 


Pagan; P. acify, c. 
| B-ald; © B-all. ; 


F-all; Ph-jloſo-ph-er; 
Enou-gh; Tou-gh. 
Y-aniſh ; o-F-him ; 


Wh-ich; M im; 
Meel; Wh-ift ; 
W-illl;, W-ig; With; 
Veit; &c. 


Wh-at, Wh-arf,}-hen; 


. Water, Veſt, V iſe, 
ite, O- ne. 


o. her; o-fthem. 11 
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OD 
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F #8 2 
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111111 
. Double. [Similar Com „ 
Numb Figures bined Dou- French Examples. 
F | ble Figures. | : „„ 
& _—— „ Ta-x-er; E-x-treme, © 
ol Cza "RR Cana. 
EY Xa g2, & | E-x-iger; E-x-il, &c. 
4. Cta | C-efiphon, Ta-#. | 
5. | Cma | Dra-cha-e. 
6. Gma Dra-gm-e. 
ei. chr. Crane, Chr-onologie 
8 _ Gra % +] Gr-ade. 
9 Cl ( Laſſe. 
10. Gla Lace. 
11. Cna Cn. ide, Cx-uphis. 
12. Gas - Gn-1de, Gn-omon. 
13. Sen $44. Sc-orbut, $4qu-elete, 
14* 82 Sg-arza-odorata. 
15. Scra S$cr-upule. 
16. Sgra Sgr-affit. 
17. Scla Scl-erome. 
18 3 1 . 3 
19. 5 + _ | Schl-eſtat, _ 
20, Schma XZ | Schm-ideberg. 
21. | Schna Schu- apan. 
22 Sta "© St-able. 
24, Sda _ $4-1lles, 
24+. * Str. atagẽme., 
25 Stla -- - . 5 
id Spa | Sp-atule. 


RATIONAL ALPHABET | 


7 HE 


LANG Wen 


+ Correſpondent | 5 3 J : 
 Engliſh-Figures, — * NA 


A-x-is: E-x-change, &C. 


; E-x-ample ; E-x-erciſe. 

Fa-, Contra-&, Verdi-&. 

» To I, * 
e 1 - 
Crab; Cr-aſs. Chr-onicle. . 
1 CGr-aft; Gr-ind; Gr-een, 
Claw; Cl-aſh; Chl-orofis. 
Gad; Gl-obe; Gl-ory. 

* * : * 


5 * 
Sc-ar; Sch-eme ; Sk-ill. 
SS "Rn 


 Scr-atch ; SAr-een. 
$72 * = 


Scl. erotick. 

* 

* 

* 

1 rl | 

S. age; S. aff; St. ick. 

Sd eign. 8 

Straw; Str-eſs; Str-oke. 
6 * * 


So- ark; Sy-eck; Sp-ot. 
N . 8 


| 
| 
| 
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* MECHANICAL 


A 


« 


* 
x 0 K 


* A 5 
N 9 N S 0 
E 2 3 A. WE. 
Double- OY 5 kh E 3 
Figures. ee French Examples. 
F 2 Sb. irre. vx: "—_ 
Spra Spr- ots. 
Spla _ Spl-endeur.: 
. Sma Sm-yrne. 
Spha Sphere. 
Sla Lee. 
S8 na | S--ellius. 
Tra ac. 
= 1 - Dr. ame. 
Tla | f Tl-eon. 
Tma © | T m-cſe, 
Tna . Ju- ek. 
Dna | Du ieper. 
Pſa DR” 4 PFalmiſte. 
Bla . E Hetenir. 
Pta I Pr-yaliſme. 
Bda | | Bd-ellium. 
Pra | Pr-elat. 
Bra Br. ave. 
Fra Fr. acas. | 
. Vra Vr. ac; Vr. ai. 
Pla plate. 
Bla Bl. àme. 
Fla | Fl-amz. 
Va Vl à (a corruption of voila.) 
Pna | Pu. .eumatique. | 


La TIONAL, "ALPHABET 


1 H 


E- 


A. G U AG © 


aA ] 
7 ² AX 
| Correſpondent 5 | 5 
Engliſt Fi 1 | 5 ngliſh * les. 
Spr. ] Spr-awlz Spr-ig; Spr-out. 
Spl. 1 Spl-aſh; Spleen; Split. 
Sm. | Sm-art; Sell; Sm-oke. 
Sph. 41 Spb. eroid. | | b 
81. Sack; Sleep; SLy. 7 
Sn. | Snake; Sniff; $x-ore. 
Tx, 1 Ty-act; Tr-ick ; 'Tr-oll. 
Dos Draw; Dr-eſs; Drop. | 
* * 5 NV 
* | * * * 
* | * * * 
* = #* * 
Bl. 2 A- ns; Ariſe rge. 
* +4 
Bd. a. = 
Px. Die ein; Priſm. 
Br, 2 ; Br. ick; Br. ow. 
Fr. Fr. agrance; Fr. iſæ; F rock. 
8 n = Ts * 5 
Pl. Pl. an; Pledge ; plot. 
Bl. Black; Bliſs; Block. 
| Fl. | Flap; Fleſh; Fl. ock. 
* | 5 | 8... o 


Pn- eumatick. 
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5 Engliſh (Numb. Monoſem 4 
Engliſh Examples. ſim. comb... f j2:P--Chara, 
| Sou 
ö Figures. F igures 5 3 
ATT, ew "aw, fir-a, [a-ll, aw} 1. | 4 
n-au-ghty,c-au-dle, c-au-ſe, | an, aul, „ 
faut, va-w-It, - cr-o-1s, | o. 
Bl-a-ft, f-a-ſt, Car, b. r. ]]. | 24 
Ca- t, f-a-t, r-a-t. 925 4a. | 3. 4 a2 
* >» w au. T. E 
B-ea r, p-ea- r, h-a-re, C-a-TC, ea, a, . 5 £ 1 
> d-a-re, f-2:-r, : : 2 4 | 
N-e-ft, t- e- ſt, d- e- ſk, n-e- t, E, Ca. 6. [2 ; 2 | 
Pet, Lea- ther. | 
F-a-ble, a-le, g-a-te, — a, al.” 8 
n-ai-I, t-ai-l. | | Lg | 
. 
epitom- e, cataſttroph-e, 
Pe-n-e- lop-e. 1 | 
o * - - EE _ | 2 9 6 
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HE 


ox VOWEL S. 


75 


O * = 


Monophthongs Poly- 
ſems, or ſi milar com- 
binedCharacteriſticks 
Sounds, Vowels or 
Voices. 


French Exam ples. 


ab, am, as. 


en, en. 


ei, al, aits, aix, 
ait, ts, et, oi, 
01g, orient. 
ai, ait, oit. 


ai, ei, e, et. 


es, ex, , ate; ze, 
bes. 


ai, er, S. 


& 
eu, 1x, 


| M-e-re, f-ai-re, f-ait, diſ-oit. 


5 


Je- ne, j-eux, Sat, malheur-cux, vi-eux, 


D-e-cid-e, d-#-g-e-ner-e, ai-m-e, j ai- m- ai, 


A, me, fl-ã- me, emph-a-fe, ah! cond-am-ner, | 


Pat, Las. 


Ab- a- ttre, part- a. ge, avant-a- ge, 
fr-a- c- a- ſſer. | | 
AI-, a-ll-a-rm-a, a- vantage, p-a-rt-a-ge-a, 
r-a- ce, f-a- ſſe, ſol- m- nel, en- noblir. 
M-z-me, r-ei- ne, p-ai- ne, f-ai- te, tr-aita, 
f-aits, p-aiæx, m- ais, d-es, L, Par- oi- tre, 
diſ-ois, dir-oi ent. 


E-lle, e- ſtime, er- ai- gnant, pl- ai- ne, pl- ei- ne, 
enſ- bei- gnant, po te 5 ſonn- „ net, 
n- et- te 

N- es, born- , 


fond-5i, Sow 


arriv-zes, achev-#es. 


dir-ai, pleur-er, calm-er, parl-er, chant-er, 


&. 


pareſſ-eux. | | 


* ” 
k 4 
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« Ly _ 7 „ 3 * 3 5 1 N 


parl-er, 
donn-ez, cl- , pi-eds, lav-ee, Purg-2e, 


— — —L— ]: 
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FRMECHANEICAL 


Engliſh: Examples. 


Hurt, ch-a-rch, {-4-ccour, 
-h-e-r, ea-rth, ſt- -r, g-i-rt, 
hon-ou-r, rig-ou-r, &c. 

Mock-e-ry, rack-e-ting, 

troubl-e- ſome, fav-o-rite. 

Nic- e, vic-e, crim-e, du-e, 
virtu-e, &c. 


Rep-ea-t, retr-ea-t,f-ce-t, b-2e, 
r-ea-r, f-ea-r, b-ee-f, d-ee-r, 
Lee-r, ſt-ee-r, p-eo- ple, 


marr- ia-ge, neceſſar. y, 


W-o-men. 


m-oTv, | d-oe, woe,  t-ce, 


gh-e-ſt, h-o-ſt. 


1 ** * 


Bo- re, ſn-o- re, b-oa-r, r-ca-r. 


dec- ei- ve, bel- ie. ve, gr- ie- f. 
H- i- t, k- i- ck, 1-i-ſt, bur-ze-d, 


happ-y, b-«-ſinefs, b-ui- It, 


bd, c-o-1d, a- ts, 
g-oa- ts, b-oa-it,c-oa-l, r-ow, | 


| Correſp. 
Engliſh 
ſim. comb. 
Figures. 


; & Ou-r. 
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u, ui, o. 
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2 &, d. 


| . 


it, it; il, r, . 


| 


as, aux, aulx, os. 


au, kau. 


French Examples. 


DO 


Ee, j-eu- ne, Leusr, &-1!ler, C-4kur, h-ex-reux. 


þ 


Cach-e-ter, empaqu-e-ter, nett ic, . 
boul-e-verſer. | 


[Rom-e, fond-e, brun-e, nu-e-ment, du-e-m- 


ent, gal-e-te, mani- ment, mn 
fi-e-rois, pli-e-· ra. 
G-7-te, v-7-te, v- i- mes, r- i. re, d-7-re, fr-7-re, 
cour-z-r, mour-i-r, offr-;-r, pl- is, pu-1s, 
d-zs, f-7s, v-ie, pr-e, conf-ie, f-ils, faſ-:l;, 
 ſourc-2z/s, out-z/s, perdr- ix, pet-its. | 
PL-3, I- m- i- te, d- i- vin, d- i-v- i- ne, . 


D-5-me, rep-o-ſer, fal- ne, m- aux, f- aulx, 
"fy rep-0-. 


Pau, au, Al&-an, bur-eau, b-eau. 
Orr, C-6-r, c- rfps, fro- rt, n-o-rd. 


. uf 
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os GAN eas... 
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Bj - nim : A744. 
of ſimp. Charatt, 
5 Engliſh Examples. ſimp. cůomb Fi Sounds, Vowel | 
Figures. Igures 5 | 
| | * er Voices. 
F- i- rſt, b-:- . n-o-d, pl-a-t, 15 0, 00, U. | 1 7 | 0 þ 
bl-co-d, fl-oc-d, bu-d, 
m-- d. | ; ; 
R-a-!e, pr- u- de, t- o, d-o, T-60, U, O, CO. I 18. | | x ; 
M-08%G-N, T-09-M, f-06-1, | 
Br-u- te, b-½ll, l, p- Il, u, OO, Ou, ; 19. | | 8 f 
 W-00-d, h-oo-d, acc-ou tre-] oui. 
ment, w-oz/-d, c-oul-d, þ 
5 5 ſh-oul- d. b : | | 
Coll-a-ſ1on, ſ- ye, N-4i-ſance,ju, ue. 20. - Th 
Purſ- uit, recr-ui-t, ſl- ui-ce, | ui. „ u 
Lt. pt | 1 
F | | 3 n 
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ers, o- ſimilar com- 


bined Charoctetiſticks 
Sounds, Voweis or 
Voices. | | 
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on, cuts, oux, ous, 
ds, Hts, | 


ou, of, aul. 


ur, ue, ULS, eus. 


OH, 


rRISTIECKS, 
CALLED ; 

T an, aen, * en, 
en, ent, 


ain, ain, em, en, 
en, eing, im. 
n, ompt. 


8 8 


French Examples. 


O-béir, n-o-ble, Vo- I, Ec-o-le, nab-or, 
pierr-ot, fal-ot. N 

Joũ-te, d-cu-ze, 

r- u, d-oux, n. cus, v-ous, f-ols, m-ols, 1-ols, 
C-ols, rag-oits. . | | 


| Cl-ou, tr. ou, . ol, ſol, * -ou- ſſe, Pay 


2 ou · voir, ſacul. 


P-Z-mes, f-Au- mes, d-4-mes, pl-u-ſieurs, p-as, 
f-us, d-us, par-us, v-ue, N-ue, r-ues, J eus. 


1 U-nir, d-u, AU-nec, ven-, pr-u-ne, eu. 


An, an-ge, am-bigu, « C-aen, P-aon, 1 
cont-em-pler, en, en-vie, en-nui, cont-ent, 
pati-ent. 

F in, f-aim, p- ain, cont- em- 1 | Eu- 
rope-en, li-en, ſein, {-eing, im- poſſible. 
On, rẽp-on- dre, r-om- pre, com- bler, pr-ompt. 


am, eun. 


ep-ou-ſe, , p- cu- ce, p-ouli, 


Un, chac- un, h-um- ble, j-eun. 
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38 00 1 e [Amphizenoſems | 
| C I Numb. |- Ampheriſto- | 
| Engliſt of JCharaQteriftick; 4 
| KEE 2 Figures, | © Diobthongs, t 
35 fie, P-ze, n- igh, eye, i, ie, ye, * 5 ale 
1 En ig, eye. 
Ta- rd. C . 1a 
+ ** 1 % 4. 18 
Test, JE-Ss Je. 6. N ie | 
| IRS | 
o * * | * . | ie. | 
. F . 1c 
W „„ (el) 
Eu-ſebras, EY 10. ieu 
Yo-ke, 0-lk. 7 yo, yol. 11. : lau 
= ng 8 Tis 1-30 
I. u-nited, eu- nuch, deus, . ci e, ng. | iou 
| vie, you. | 7eav, you. 
Qua- drangle. | 22 aud. c 14. (oa) 
Tz” * " 3 If - oe 
Why, whe-ther,: whea-ther,| why, vhe, by. Ol 
_ —— whea, o. | | 
8 " B 19. ouais 
We-. e. . | 20. ; | oue 
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Similar-Combined 
Amphigenoſems, cr 
Dizkthongo- Charac- 
teriticks. . 


5215, 1015, 101ent. 


wit, 
16S, 


jeux, yeux. 


„ 
oids, ois, 0ix, oye. 
01. ; 
elt. 


D. a- ble, p-sa- Iller. 


5 N ; T-70zt, 
L-ic-ge, p- ids. 


g B-oe.- te, b-oi- re. 


French Examples. 


7 


D-ia-cre. | 

Six-i#-me, b- iais, (f-ie-rs), pr- isis, n-loient. 
B- ic-re, (f. 22. re). a 

Eſp-12-gle, p-is- ce, n- iè- ce, h- i- r, (f- ie-r), 


P-74, v-ie- illard. 
V-zeux, p-icux, yeux. 
D-ieu, Lieu, p-teu. 
P-7au-ler. 

P-7o-che, f-7o-le. 
Ch-iou-rme. | 


Q-za-drature, aq-aa-tique, 
P-o#-le, p-oids, f-ois, n-oix, pr-oie, oye. 


L 


%, QU-az, V-att. , 


P-oua-cre. : 
Ouais / 


Oue-it. 


. 


ener 
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: | F-oze-t. 8 „„ 
elle, oule. | Enf-ouis, ouis, I' cule. N | ER 
| Enf oui, oui. : | - 
| = | » 
„„ S-uai-re. 


| Rit-ae-1, Ec-ne-lle. 
H- le, p- uit, p- uit. | 
Lui, enn- 1 n- ui-· t, h-ai-t. 


Us, uits. 


MACTERISTICKS | 


ES 


HONG. 
wo 
| V-:an-de, pat ien t. 
Bien, v-ien-t. 

P-ion, baſt- in. 

| L-0in, -in. g, p-oin- t. 
| EC-ouan, J-0uan. 


Bab- uin, marl-ou7n, j-cuin. 
1 | J-« uin. 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE: 
3 


A Key ro uE FIVE FOREGOING TABLES, 


ser 8 


Object of the TABLES. 


Qresr. A FTER- having paid, to your five ada 
TABLES, all the attention I was capable of, 1 
think I have at laſt, enabled myſelf to put you, now, ſuch 
queſtions as, if anſwered to my ſatisfaction, will render me, 
tereafter, quite critically maſter of the true Sys TEA and 
Genius of your LancuacE, with reſpe&t both to the 
THEORY and the PRAXIS of it's SPOKEN and WRITTEN 
ELEMENTS ? 


Axs. 1 promiſe_ you to exert all my abilities, and do my 


bel nn to clear your difficulties, as you propoſe 
| Gg | them 


as 7 


or 2 in-cluſters , 2 word or a ylable. 


as AN A IL S216 07 THe 
them to me. And as for anſwering to your Jatisfaficy ; 
I can only fay this, that nothing ſhall be wanting, or 


neglected, on my part, which I may think capable of ay. 


thoriſing the Rules I ſhall lay down, and ſupporting them 
by ſuch irreſiſtible arguments, as will, I hope , leave, after 
them, little room for doubts. Therefore only afk, I am quite 
ready and prepared to anſwer LD | 4 


Quesr. Well, I barks then, and proceed gradually, 


Firſt ; I ſhould be glad to hear, from yourſelf, what account i 


you can * of the * TanLzs F- 


 Ans. The RaTtionar and MEcHaNnical ALPHABET 
of the FaaxcH Lane is divided into x1v3 
TABLES. | a 


Quesr. What is as object of the FIRST Tarrr ? 


*. The IRST TABLE contains and . under 


the name of MonazTHROSEMS, a complete and perſed 
collection of all the sI LE ArTICULAaTIONS, which are 


to be found in the utterance of the FEE NH LANC VAC E. 


Therefore the double or mixt articulative power Xo, as ut- 


tered in the French words expres and erat, and equal in 


the firſt word to Ko, So, and in the ſecond to Go, 25, 
4s, as are alſo all of the like kind, — basiſhed fro 
this firſt collection and Tas L 


Queer. What is the object of Ge $ECOND + Prot 


Ans. The szcond TABLE n and exhibits; under 
the name of PoLyarRTHROSEMS, a complete and perſed 
collection of all the mixt or contrafed anTiCULATIVE 
POWERS , which can poſſibly be found in the Frenci 
LAncvace, opening or cloſing , that is to ſay, beginning 


ks RN i. Ati ² w wmꝝlmln woo a av 
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Quest. What is the object of the THizD TasTE? 


| Ans. The TnIID Taznre contains and exhibits, under 
the name of MonopHTHONXGS, a complete and perfect col- 
{tion of all the ſimple and pure vocal powers or ſounds, 
which can poſſibly be found in the utterance of the Fx EN 
LaxcUAGE, and in their real drefs ; that is to Ay, ſuch as 
they are to be found repreſented both by Jingle and _ com- 


— _ 


Quksr. What! is the o of wk FOURTH Tape? 


Q uu» — #$# > w 


Aus. The rounTH Tons cnutaluic and exhibits , under 
the name of AMPHIGENOSEMS, a complete and perfect col- 
lection of all the PRETENDED, and FALSLY 
DENOMINATED, DiyaTroncs, which can poſſibly 
he attributed to the Fxency Lancvace, according to the 
old and erroneous ſyſtem, 


Qurr. What i Is the object of the FIFTH Tanus? 


Ans. The rirFTH TaBLE exhibits the three poſſible Dr- 
risioxs, which can abfolutely be made of the Frencn 
AzTHROSES, or ARTICULATIVE PowERs; ſo as to com- 
prehend , at one ſcope, the three different points of view under 
which they may be conſidered , in order to obtain a perfect 
knowledge of their real, inherent „and conſtitutional qua- 
lities, as well as of their various reciprocal affinities and 

correſpondence . 


Qvesr. There remains, now, nothing to do but to reſume 

each TABLE one after another, and parſe all the parts of 
exch of them, ſingly and one by one, in the fame order as 
they are ranged and diſtributed. But, as I have obſerved 
that the ſupernumerary abundance of the ogar Powers of 


MODERN LANGUAGES in gene ral, and of the FRENCH in 


particular, over the ſet of figures which has been adopted 
68 2 | ta 


— —— —ů — — — . — —-— * — 
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to repreſent theſe Powers, may on account of the various 
aſſociations , copulations, homogeneous and heterogeneous 
combinations , &c. which theſe ſigns or figures have in pro- 
ceſs of time ſuffered , and ſtand now under, give room #9 
draw up ſeveral claſſes of theſe ſame, in order to aſcertain 
the real number of true and unqueſtionable Powers, of any 
language diſtinctly and abſtractedly from the deluſive ſigns 
and forms by which they may be repreſented, or from the 
dubious dreſs under which they may happen to be ſecreted 
and therefore miſtaken ; I think it would not be i improper, 
if, previouſly to our intended illuſtration and examen of 
each of the rive above mentioned TaBLEs , we ſhoild 
now firſt proceed to a thorough critical diſquiſition of all the 
fible accidents which, both the oxaL Powers of man, 
and the ſigns, by which „they are in theſe days, repre- 
ſenred , are not only liable to, but indeed really ſtand un- 
der, and range thoſe accidents by claſſes , with proper de- 
nominations to expreſs and characteriſe them. This might 
be conducive to the facilitating the AnaLYs1s of the pri- 


mary Elements of ſpeech, both in general and in particular, 
ſo as to bring and reduce the principles of them to an in. 


Variable ſtandard a never — * crite; ion. 


As. The propoſal i 15 jadicious and intereſting. The pla 
is juſt, and the execution may prove uſeful by the light it 


is likely to throw upon many obſcure caſes , and entangled 
circumſtances, which have hitherto been found oppoſing 


ſuch an impenetrable bareer to the Ciſcovery of the true, 
natural and rational principles of the human orarL Powers, 


as well as of the yet unknown, though ſagacious and quite 


mechanical Syſtem of the warTTEN FLEMENTS invented, 
and ſo uy comMuned to repreſent | Wem. 


SECTION 


2 _ 
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1 . 


2 x £ TI 0 n II. 


Of the human ORAL | Powrns in general ; their Na- 
E ture, Species, Qualities and Accidents . — Of the 
Signs invented to repreſent them. —Defects and Ad- 
yantages to which theſe may be, and are, liable.— 
Their various Combinations. Divided into Claſſes, 
according to their Qualifications. — Uſe and Utility 
of that Diviſion. New Terms invented, and appro- 
| priated , to the Characteriſing of each particular Claſs, 
both of the ORAL PowERs . — and of ths 
SIGNS their Repreſentatives, | 


=" WE do you mean by human ORAL | 
Powers? "Es a 


Aus. I mean thoſe font ratings fornds , by which , man 
conveys his thoughts to another individual of his own 


ſpecies , 


Ques ST. | How are thoſe ſounds fomficative ? Are hay ſo 
7 ee or, only, by a mutual conſent. 


Axs. The human ox AL Powers, or $0UNDSs, are S$IGNI- 
rica riyE by themſelves and in themſelves. There is no 
pofſibility of doubting but they were ſo originally and con- 


e And we cannot, with any more propriety, 
| | call 


WG ent, — FSH — cn OY K 


— — — 
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call in queſtion their having, ever ſince, continued to be 20 


much ! in themſelves „as they were at firſt, 


> Io nor: How 1 18 it not poſſible t to 23h but chat U. K 


man ſounds were, from the very ning; /egnificatine 


in themic]ves 7 Po 


Ans. Becauſe they were ſo many images or copies of what 


man heard: and if they were, as it is allowed, images 


or copies, if they were formed by what is called anomatcpeia, 
or imitation, they could not, moſt certainly, be otheruiſe 


than fgnificarive in and by themſelves. 


Quvssr. How are they now ſtill gniſcative? 


 Axs. Becauſe, it, In all the languages, now ſpoken, 
there are ſtill to be found a great quantity of new original 
words purely i imitative, and which have no other meaning but 


| the very individual thing alone of which they are a true 


and real repetition. 2dly, As for the other words; we cannot 


deny that hardly any exiſt, in which; by AxnaLvs1s, ſuch 


articulations cannot be found, as were in ancient times 
really 1mitative of the firſt imple and primary idea, from 
which, that of the preſent words is drawn by figure , meta- 


phor, compariſon or otherwiſe. 3dly, It is no leſs incon- 


teſtable that we are not, even now, at liberty to make 
uſe of whatever articulation we pleaſe to expreſs new idea 
of newly invented things; and that no word, for example, 
expreſſive of, or merely bordering upon, the idea of fhing , 


or lightneſs, &c. can be foubd in which the articulation * ST! 


S +> 


In Celtic - in old Perfain ; in Indian , and in 8 Stan; ſtt- 
niſies eqvally a Country, In new Perſian, F an and Eſioon, in Turkiſh Nas 
Tegrify the ſame thing. In Latin, we all know the ſignification of Status, 
Statis, State, Stabilis, Statua, Stagnum, Stigma, Statuere » Stemms » 

„„ Stringere, 


P 
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wald be employed: No more can there be any in which the 
arious articulations Bo, Fo, or Vo, with Lo or Ro, are made 
ge of for expreſſing the idea of ider, Rabiliy „ Se. 

or any oblique idea bordering upon this primary one, 

&. Therefore it remains unqueſtionable that human or aL, 
PowERS, are, and always have been, naturally, originally, 
ad conſtitutionally , IN and BY dN 2 tyuly A 


ijſcati ve. e 


Quesr. How avis ORAL Pownns of man to be 4 
dirided? 


* 


FR The ORAL „ Pow?rs of man are firſt to be divided i int | 
Vocal and ARTICULATIVE, 


0 


Oker. what name do you give to the volt Powers," 
when DE in the W 4 only; as mere Foroers? : 


Ius. We call them Prvnocts , from 8 (onus) and 4 
(vir, rebar), becauſe they are expreſſive of ſounds . 


Oussr. What name do you pive to the ArTicvLars 
Powens , when conſidered i in the fame 3 05 3 


Axs. We call them Arete , From Apbpov tea 
and 6; becauſe oy are expreflive of Articulations = 


PENIS 


. 
5 , * * — N 5 
- rr 1 4 r _ "wn tl i — 
- 
* * „ p 5 - SO nn 
* — 
4 - = 4 


- 


Cringere , Kc. Kc. and W of 1 all thus 3 privation of 
notion. In modern languages , likewiſe the ST is always found in every. 
wrt of that kind. The Engliſh words Poſt, Stock, Stud , Stiff, Stops. 
Lil, Sticky, Strong, Strefs, Stern, Stun, Stone, Stiſſte, Stool, Steady, 
kagrate, Stubborn, Stupid, Stout, Study, Stamp, Stump,, &c. c. 
u imply privat ion of motion, and carry the character of it by the predo- 


kinant artjculative power ST of which they axe compoſed. And fimilar, . 2 wil 
— TOM: Be colleQed from all the Languages ſpoken upon the * of | | [5 


Queer G 
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 Qoesr. When, from the 46ffrac, you paſs to the cnc 

and conſider thoſe ſame rowers as almoſt realiſed under 2 
form, image or effigy, ſuch as are the ſigns, types, cha. 
| raters or figures (raxus) by which we TER them on 
paper, how do you call them? 


Ans. We call the ſigns of the Vocal Powers Pronxoeus*; 
and, thoſe of the Articulative, we call ARTHROSEMY x wy 

- Quesr. What are the accidents which the ORAL. Powers 
are liable to ? 


Ars. It, To ** variations arifing from the * 
yy the diſpoſition , the greater or leſs liberty and free agency ef 

the organs whence they proceed. 2dly, To a like quantity 
and variety of ſhades of ſtrength, ſharpneſs and activity, with 
reſpect to the Ax THNOSE SC, and to a no leſs quantity and 
variety of ſhades of fulneſs, bulk, ſize and quality with 


reſpect to the PHonosts. This, owing to the almoſt infinite 


| ſuſceptibility of diviſion and ſubdiviſion of the vocal chord 
both in it's natural f and in it's artificial & length. zdly, 
In ſhort, the ORAL PowERs are finally liable to a complice- 
tion, contraction, coaleſcence or coagulation between them, 
which takes it's ſource and riſe, among ſome ſavage na- 

tions, from a defect or ſtiffneſs in ſome particular organs, 
© which is productive of thoſe uncouth mixtures of yowens ſo 
often obſerved. And, among the poliſhed and civiliſed 
nations, from. quite the contrary , from that great quick- 
freedom and agility to which their organs have attained, 
Whence there reſult, among theſe laſt, certain coagula- 
tions of the moſt analogous souxps, and contractions of 
the moſt fluent W ESO by the natural and eaſy 


— 


— — 


P See p. 136. t See p. 135. | EY os p. 255 and 145, WET” 


precipitation 
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rrecipitation of ſome of theſe , over the leaſt diſtin, or more 
{urd, and deſtroyed s0unDs , upon ſome other articulations by 
which they are followed. 


oy 
6 ; þ 
cs „ „„ A re A K ＋⏑,ð⁶ꝗꝗ/ er ee — . 
1 — *7 


Quesr. All theſe i 2 I ſee, muſt a - 
according to the various points of view in which they may 
be conſidered , conſtitute, at this time, ſo many different 
CLasses of the HUMAN ORAL PowERs, as well as of the 
sioxs their repreſentatives: which, moſt en, claim 
our ur particular attention? 


As. 


* 


She They do indeed : . ſo eh the more as, with 
out ranging them according to theſe various cine e ; 
by which they are now found to be attended, there 1s no 
poſſibility of arguing and diſſerting, with any advantage 5 


hk vpon the nature, ſpecies, and qualities of ſome of thoſe 
4 ich enter into either the ſpoken or written compoſition of 
h the modern languages. | = 


0 


OX. To Sas then F Jet us firſt ſettle 
the proper term for exprefling the Sioxs by which the 
AL Powers of either fort (Vocal or Articulative) a are repre- 
| ſented on page? ? 


1 By the name or term of Ern , we ſhall always 
| underſtand any one ſingle ſign, figure, or character 
(a)] repreſentative of either a VocaL or an ARTICULA=- 
TIVE Powen , indiſcriminately. | 


S 


. WH QUerzsr. How do you divide the ArTHROSES? 
/ Um—_—_ 2 

f * See P. 134. 5 

. | 


Hk 
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Axs. Into MoxaxrkROsEs, D1arTHROSES and Porr. 
ARTHROSES . | 


| Quts 5. What do you underſtand by a Non aa Thos) 


. A true Mor aRTHROS1S voſt be the product of the 
ſudden , and inſtantaneous, action of ONE Oncax ONLY, 


Qexsr. Gire me an example, , to ſupport your definition? 


Ars. In all languages „ the powWER, which we know to be 
veſted 1n the Epyen P, is a Mox ART HOS Jͤ. 


| Quesr. What Co you underſtand by a Nn 


Ax s. A DiarTarRrOss is the effect reſulting from the 
united, and almoſt coinſtantaneous, actions of Two differ. 
ent organs : 


VEST. Support this definition alſo, by an example? 


Axs. The POWER which, we know, the Greeks veſted in 
their epiſem 1, and that which, we, atthis time, continue 
to veſt in the Epiſem Xo, are what an be underſtood by 
a DiaxTHRAOs15 — 


| Quesr. What do you underſtand by a PoLYanTaRs. 


$15? 


Axs. There is a PoLYaRTHROsSIS, when more than u 
organs precipitate themſelves one over another, without 
being ſupported and ſeparated , each ingly, by 8 clear, 
diſtinct, and audible n. 


| Queer, 
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QuesT- Give us likewiſe another er example 60 een this 
re definition. ä 


Axs, The effect of the Epiſem S-, T-, R-o , a pre- 
poſed all together before a ſaund, and the threefold vibra- 
fon reſulting, on the tympanum of our ear, from ſuch a preci- 

utterance of them, as is found in the word STR-aw, 
1s what muſt be underſtood by the term Terra R'THROSIS. 


Qursr. Is there any 8 * by one 
ingle Er is 2, like the DiaxTHROSES Ex 


As. I= none, in any language. 


Quksr. Why a are ben none of this ſort to be found, in 
me of the antient or modern languages, fince there are 
ſuch of the DiarRTHROSES; witneſs, the Hebrew &, the 
Greek r, and the Latin and modern X-? 


7 


Axs. There are none in the ancient languages + becauſe, 
for the reaſons ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, p. 17, and 1cg, of this 
AxalLYS15 , ſuch kinds of contractions are incoherent with an 
original language; and the higher we re-aſcend towards 
antiquity the more we muſt find languages impregnated with, 
and preſerving ſome, of the characters of originality ; that 
ls to ſay, of that original one, whence they ſprung . 
And, as for the modern, the ſpirit of coining new figures or 
EriSEMS (Sia) had long left and forſaken them, before 
the introduction of thoſe coagulated Ax TRHROSES in ſpeech . 
Therefore, how can it be expected from the modern languages 
(meaning by this expreſſion all thoſe which have been uſed 
in Europe ſince the Chriſtian Era) that they ſhould have 
made ſuch improvement in the delineation of the ErIsz us, 
*lined to e. their oRAL yowERs on paper, as to 


Hh 2 = ſtrike 


0 
ut 


. \ 


AN ALIS IS O THz 


 frrike Ppijems repreſentative of coaleſcing threefold Articula. 
tions, after the pattern of thoſe repreſentative of two fold 
ones? If, as early as the Greeks themſelves „who had in. 
 venjed fine of this lat ſort, there ate none of the three. 
fold articulative ceixccia to be found, though they were al. 
| ready fo far advanced in 4 quick, 'brife and harmonious utter. 
mice of their language, as to be poſſeſſed of ſuch compli. 
" cated articulations as TK, TKA, EKN; EM; EN. SHA, 
zur; TT, Fra, ETP., . and ſo many others. 


Quesr. So that „however advantageous ſuch a heben 
might prove, we are not to expect finding each o the 
ſimple and complicated on Towns cthgiated by one finp#; 


© he 975h 


' Ars. 80 far from jit, and to ſuch a pitch of perplexity, 
Confuſion and intricacy are the oxar Powers and their 
Eis Eus now both arrived, that a Moxosrs (or 81801 
Pow n) of either the vocal or articulative ſpecies „is often 
found reprel: nted by abo Ppiſems , „ while a Dir (or 
really DOUBLE Powe) is found expreſſed by one ſingle 
Epiſen only. And HENCE chat amazing difficulty which | 
is found in the buſineſs of treating of that matter, 'to render 
one's ſelf clear and intelligible : HE NCE that unintelligi. 
Bility of the authors who have ever diſcourſed on that ſub- 
jet. The whole owing to the very ſmall number of thoſe 
who can be found having an adequate, , I mean an unſullied, 
ünprejudiced or unprepoſſeſſed , idea of the thing; and to 
there being ſtill fewer, (according to all appearance) Wwha 
entertain the ſame idea of the ſame thing, who underſtand 
it iti the ſame mode. who view it in the ſame light. And indeed 
two futh individuals have perhaps not yet ever been to be met 
with, in the whole World, as were Oy 1 the _ _ 

4135 N © Es 


QUzsT, 


cy om Fon, dd jg e 
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Quksr. Let us then with good grace yield to the cir- 
comſtances „ however diſagreeable they may appear to us 3 
2nd, in order only to preſerve the preſence of our mind and 
hund neſs of our judgment „whenever theſe oraL Powers 
yall happen to fall pretty ſuddenly, and confuſedly, upon 


oy of our ſenſes , let us provide ourſelves with ſuch terms 


25 ill abſolutely claſs and enregiment them, in whatever 

form of compoſition they may offer themſelves to our inſpec- 

ton. And, that we may begin directly, by what name ſhall. 
ze deſign any yoweR whatever, whether of the Vocal or 
ofthe Articulative tribe, indiſcriminately, and without any re- 

l their ns A 3 


Axs. By Monoſis, if it be one or „ Eagle; 3 D10515 if it be | 


on , and ae if it be os ties and above. 


Quesr. t underſtand ; ſo that the fower , wellad iy the 


im A, and that veſted in the Epiſem P, will equally be 2 
Minis , though the former a Fecal and the latter an rite 
re power! 1 | 


Axs, Right, And ſo likewiſe will , and muſt, be confi- 
ered of courſe, as ſo many Dios Es, the Powers expreſſed by 
be utterance of the united Epiſems ST, PL, SP, &c. and 
5 ſo many PoLYses thoſe expreſſed by the utterance of the 
united Epi/ems STR, SPL, SCR, &c. as well as by the 
Uttrance of the whole {yllables Sta, . l, 5c 


Wer: This denomination concerns only the Powrns I 


idſtrattively conſidered 5 but how ſhall we term the reverſe 
of this caſe, that is to ſay, the s1Gns only, in that ſame in- 
{terminate manner, and without manifeſting either the 


POWERS 
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han ANALYSISONTHE 


clacidate this ? 


ance none but Moxoszs; and, in it's delineation, none but 


Mono/em, 1.—But in Thick, compoſed of three Powers only all 
| Dięſen TH- o; the ſecond, of the vocal tribe, is the Mon- 


Inn fine, in Claim we find an example of a Dieſſ.-Diaſem CL-s, 


out any regard to their POWERS, tribes or qualities , let us 


row ns they refer to, or their TRIBE, whether vocal Or 
articulative 7 


Ans, By Moxosxm , Dioszu, and Pelrszu, which 
will quadrate perfectly well with the terms Mono, 
Diosis, and Por vsis, though- not always ann 

with each other, in words. 


Quusy. W me with ſome intances to > Coppa and 


FIR The word Metal, for example offers in it's utter- 


Monosz us. The firſt Monoſis is of the articulatiue tribe, and 
repreſented by the Mono/em M-o ; the ſecond Mongfis is of the | 
vocal tribe, and repreſented by the Monaſem e; the third Mon 
is articulative, and the Monoſem t; the fourth Monoſis is vocal, 
and the monoſem, a; the fifth, an articulative, both Mongſis and 


Moxosks, the firſt, which is of the articulative tribe, is the 
Jem i, and the third, of the articulative tribe, is a Dioem CK. 


a Monof65-DioJem ai, and a Monofes-Monoſem Mo. Theſe three 
examples are ſufficient, I ſuppoſe, to give a clear idea of the 
uſe of the above mentioned new expreſſions. 


 Quesr. Quite ſufficient. Now let us carry our clafing 
fill farther. After having thus conſidered the powess , ab- 
firaftedly from their qualities, and ſrom their sie xs; and, 
next, the si os likewiſe, in the ſame abſtract manner, with- 


now y conlider the POWERS, each n to their different 
gualilitt, 
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nalities, but yet n from the ligus "y which they 
may be re e 


Ans. The orat. Powers, as we have aid already, are 
divided into Ax Tic uLAT IV and Vocal; the firſt defi gned by 
AzTHROSES the others by PRONOSES. Therefore, if the Au- 
TICULATIVE POWER be pure and fimple, it is called a Mo- 
YARTHROSIS 3 If double, a DiarTHRO%IS, and if triple or 


| nultiple , a PoLYaxTHROS1s , In like manner will alfo 


the PHONOSES , or vocal powers, be diſtinguiſhed . If that 
zower be pure, clear and /mple, it will be called a Mo- 
xOoPHONOSIS ; if donble, a W ; and, if beyond 
that, a POL YPHONOSI15S, 


Qussr, Now let us conſider theſe ſame qyatiried 
2WERS , in another point of view, I mean as united with 
certain gut agreed upon to repreſent them, or, rather, to 
ſpeak with more truth and is: , to awake their — in 
our mind. | 


Axs. The $tcns of the. Articulative powers are called An- 
THROSEMS, and thoſe of the vocal Phonorems. But like 
their principles they admit of the ſame diſtinQions as they; | 
and when thoſe s1cns ate of a fimple ſhape or form , they ave 
called AkTHROMONOSEMS, when of a double, ArTHRODIO- 
uus: and when of a triple or multiple ARTHROPOLYSEMS. 
The ſame with the PHonosz Ms. When theſe are of a ftmple 
ſhzpe or form, they are called PHonomonostms; When of 
2 double PHonop1oss MS, and when of a 2 or n 
bueno rox xs MS. 8 


Qvrsr. 
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conſidered . 


%% ANALYSIS OF THE 


Quesr. Are there no more difficulties to be found atten 
Either the ORAL Powers themſelves , or their SIGNS | ? 


 Ans. Yes there ate. The onA Powers themſelves, 2 27 


| 5 as their s10 us, are liable to be attacked by three dif. 
| ferent ſorts of diſeafes, in ſome of their members, which, 


from their nature , form , ſhape , quality or Place of for- 


mation, give occaſion to conſider them all together i in PIs 


different points of view. 
Quesr, What are thoſe three diſeaſes ? 


Aus. The iſt, is when ſome of them are known, and po. 
Aitively allowed, to be of both tribes, that j is to ſay, both Az. 


CULATIVE and Vocat.—The hecond, when, being properly 


of neither, they only act either, and when their trile can 


be determined but from circumſtances only ; as, for exam- 


ple, from place and poſition. —The :hird, when their caſe 
is ſuch, that their true tribe and quality are matter of cl. 
pute and conteſt, and when opinions are divided on that ſub- 
jet. Now, ſome of the members of both ſorts of the ORAL 


Powexs and their s16 s are liable to thoſe three accidents. 


And, as there are ſome which are nat, which, for example, 
never are but of one tribe and never act but one part, inſtead 
of tao; which are /e/-evident and inconteſtable , in their 
ſpecies, inſtead of dubious and uncertain ;; theſe ro circum- 
ſtances, added to the :hree others, form an amount of frve dit- 
ferent points of view, in which the oAL Powers themſelve;; 
as well as their S19xs, may be, and indeed demand, to be 


- 4 


en 
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Quesr. What terms have you to characteriſe, at once . 
tach of theſe ive different circumſtances and accident: 


Axs. when conſidered as attacked by the fr Pw 
fa PoweR, we call it Amphigenofis ; if a Sic, Amphi- 
;1n/em.—When conſidered as attacked by the ſecond, He- 
catrrogenofes if a Power , Hecaterogeno/em if a S1GNn.—_When 
conſidered as not attacked by either of theſe tuo firſt diſ- 


eaſes, we call it Monogenc/es if a Power, and Mono genaſem 


if a S10 R. -W hen conſidered as attacked by the third diſ- 
caſe, if a PowER , we call it Ampheriſftogendfis ; if a Siox, 
we call it Ampheriſiogeno/ſem: and; when conſidered as zot 

attacked by this laſt diſeaſe, then we call it Delogenofis ; 
or Delogeno/em, according as it is a Power or a Sicn.— 
Whence , for conveniency, have alſo been formed the fol- 
lowing fre Adjectives, referable to the five above mentioned 
points of view, and applicable to either a SioN or a Power, 
laying that ſuch or ſuch a Power , or ſuch or ſuch a Sto, 
is or is not Amphi geneous 5 Hecaterogentous 3 Monogeneous 3 An- 


pheritogeneous cr Delogeneous, 


Qussr. What examples could you give me to ſuppott theſe 
x1ve different caſes , circumſtances , or points of viewing, in 
vlich you recommend it to me to conſider the ORaL-Poweks 


themſelves, as well as s their 81 ons? 1 


Axs. Thete have been ſome, already brought, in the 
Proves of Canon XXI, from p. 156, to—62. to which it 
is better to refer you, than to repeat them here. And 
25 the matter and criticiſm, contained in thoſe ProoFs, 
ere particularly intereſting for obtaining a perfect underſtand- 

| RE 27 | ing 
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 ALenaper of the FEENCH Lanxcvuace, I think a ſecond 
and attentive reading of the XXI Canon, and it's Pxcor, 


ing of our TaBLESs of the MecyanicaL and RATIO a 


would be of no ſmall ſervice, in this circumſtance principally, 


if ſupported by a glance on the following Eriront of 
our Docrzixx. 


when conhaerca \ 
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Fi ANALYSIS OF THE 


ANALYTICAL REVIEW of the TABLE 


2 i 


ORAL POWE RS and their $IGNS, 


When conſidered WITH and wITHOUT all their poſſible 


For us and ACCIDENTS. 


I. MAN is an AAA, endowed with the privilege 

and faculty of producing, out of ,the cavern of his 
mouth, ſuch ſorts of soux bs as are ſuſceptible of a Ri. 
TIonAaL and METHoDICAL improvement. Each of thoſe 


ſounds which Man, by virtue of that particular privilege, 
and that certain faculty he is endowed with, produces, we 


term an Ox AL Powzs. And that Powe , while conſidered 


no farther, is called AuToTzi.zs1s, from AuTorian; (K R 
cb g if/e, Te finis © 6; vis.) ipſe fibi Sufficient; in ji 
finem ſuum habens ; per fectus; cui propriæ wires ad aliquid 
 perficiendum Sufficiunt , Te. therefore SeLy-SUFFICIENT- 
Fownn. | 


II. That fame Max, in conſequence of his natural manu- 


ſacturing turn and diſpoſitions, having invented the art df 


— ms - cos 2 =% 


—_— 


_ affixing to each of the ſingular and particular Or au Powens 
he was able to produce , a certain MARK, of his own tracing 
and fabrication, in order to awake the 1dea of thoſe Po- A. 
in the mind of an abſent perſon, we give to ſuch ſorts of 
marks the general denomination of 8108. And each of 


choſ⸗ 


Fo 
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hole Stoxs, While conſidered no farther, is called an 


LerSEMes | 3 


III. So far then we have found, IN Max, an OaxL 
EE; and, OUT of Man, a Sion to repreſent it. 
n, yet, that is not enough. Time, and obſervation 
e produced the diſcovery that the human O AL Powzrs 
annot all come under one and the ſame deſcription or 
/cinition. Some have offered a conſtitutional aptitude and 
C cipoſition ® to be protracted into a continued and du- 
able exiſtence. Others have diſcovered as natural, as 
hong, and as conſtitutional an averſion + to it; they could 
rretend only to an inſtantaneous exiſtence f. Conſidered in 
theſe tu / g points of view the Oral Powers of Man, were 
then divided into Two different CLASss Es, and formed 
rwo different SPzciges out of one Genus. Thoſe of the 
durable and laſting ſpecies , were called Vocal Powers, 
and thoſe of the quick, ſhort, ſudden and inſtantaneous 
ſpecies , were called ArTicuLaTive Powers, A Powen 
of the former claſs we have termed Paonoss ; and, of the 
latter, ARTHROSIS. | : | 


IV. The diviſion of the Powexs could not fail introducing 
a diviſion of the S1Gns invented to repreſent them. Hence, 
ihe diſtinction of the Episgus into voc at and arTICU- 
er ſpecies, like the AuToTgLEszs. So that an 
Eriszu of the vocal ſpecies, we term a PhonosEM ; and 
one of the Articulative, we term ARTHROSEM. 


— — — 


— 


. See p. 151, in the ſirſt paragragh. + See ibid. 


Others (but theſe are not yet acknowledged, and they ſorm that ſet of 
Cort and tranſitory ſounds which compoſe the firſt part of the utterance of 
tie rxxTENDED FEN DIiPHTHONGS) have now been found to hold the 
riddle, and partake of the two other ſpecies; ſo that they may either way 
te protraQted or ſhortened ; have a laſting or inſtantaneous exiſtence. 


V. Had 
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ANALYSISOF THE 
V. Had things remained there, no dificulty would now 


| be found attending the ftudy of languages. No more would 


there be any in writing and diſſerting clearly and intelligibly 
on that ſubject. The Barber and the Gentleman, the Schola 
and the Artiſan, would all equally have an adequate idea of 
each of the parts which conſtitute languages in general, 
when conſidered either as wwritten or as ſpoken. But this is far 


from being the caſe. Not only fome yowens , of the fame 


ſpecies , ſhewed more diſpoſition. than others to atra# each 
other, when placed in a certain order * with reſpect one to 
another, but alſo R.] sHaDes, and even quite new 
. were found out in each ſpecies, for the repre. 
ſenting of which, various F methods were purſaed . Did 
ene, endowed with a briſk, lively, inventive and fertile 
imagination, perceive a cloſe adherence of two diſtin 
Pow ns unſeparated, and unſupported. each ſingly, by a plain 
and audible ſound? Then he manufactured a new Epiſen to 
eſſigtate ſuch a double Power . To that we owe the double 


Powers effigiated by the Epiſem, T, , and X. Did ano- 


iber, of more dull diſpoſitions, of not fo fertile an imagi- 
nation , diſcover a new Pcaver intirely ſo, or a new ſhade 
only of an already known. Powwer ;z or vo or three diftin& 
Powers adhering together? Then inſtead of manufacturing 
a new Epiſem, for each caſe, he clogged together a heap 


o 


3 * p. 174. 


14 Thoſe me:hods have been various; and how cond they 6 


They were no more the ſtuit of the effort of the imagination of one fingle 


rational being, cr of ſeveral Beings united, aſſembled , conſulting and 
adviſing together, They were diſcovered at different . „in different 
conutries, by different obſervers, A Tnorsaxp hands may erect a brav- 


tif.l, bar , , uniform and commodious building, under the direction of one 


£n:le architect: Two Pain will produce nothing but confuſion , when they 
work ſeparately , withuut a guide, without conſulting and adviſing together. 


ef 
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o diſinct Epi/ems , ſometimes , nay too often, known al- 
ready and uſed for other purpoſes, and many of which were 
eren of a very heterogeneous nature. 80 that we may now 
ind ſuch Angle Powers, as are effigiated by 27 and Z. 
Erisg us, while double ones are ſo by ene only: ſuch danble 


Powers as are effigiated by one and by three ErIszus; and 
ſuch triple PowE Rs as are ſo by tauo only, while others are b 
tire real and different Erisg Mus. HENCE that confa- 
fon and unintelligibility we find in languages, for want of 
king. kept a regular and uniform ſyſtem, mode and pro- 
teſs, in the method of effigiating the Powers : ſuch. as, 
either allotting as many Epiſems as there were diſtin Powers _ 
or manufacturing new Epiſems every time that new coagula- 
tons of Powers were diſcovered , without floating and wan- 
tering between two ſo oppoſite ſchemes . This unlucky cit« 
cumſtance puts us, then, under the neceflity of diſtinguiſhing 
rat only the Powers abſtradedly from the Epiſems, but alſo 
the Epi/ems abſtractly from the Porvers , into. Angle, Howe 
ll and multiple. Whence the Autotel AA, if femple , is termed 
a Monosis; if double, a Diosis; if multiple, a Pol rsrs. 
Whence, likewiſe, the Epi/em, if fimple, is termed 3 
Mox05EM 3 if au „ i Dios 1a if multiple 2 POLYSEM. 


VI. Moxos1s; and 633 ] A Mangſi, is, in the 

ſable, exemplified by A, P; oz, ph, /ch. This is im 
cler to ſhew , that, in this place, regard is paid mt 
the ſpecies of the Power , whether vocal or articulati ve; 
wr to the ſigns employed in the effigiating of that Poauer.— 
The object is to nominate a ſingle Power , of whatever ſort. 
Sounds have no corporeal exiſtence. Therefore, as I am not 
keaking , but writing, I muſt, in ſpite of myſelf, make 
Fuſe of Sons. But, at the ſame time, I chuſe, in order to 
rader myſelf more intelligible, to pick out ſuch Powers, 
a, when uttered, will inconteſtably be allowed to be s1xGLE 
by any blind-born auditor , whatever may be the method by 


which they are effigiated, and the number of Stexs or 
| „ | Er158Ms, 


ws ANALYSIS OF TAI 
Eriszus, which a clear ſighted Reader may reckon in the, 
mode of being repreſented . So that each of the five ci. 
amples brought here. is equally Six IE, with reſpect to the 
Power , trough the third and fourth are effigiated by tuo 
diſtinct Eyisems, and the % by three. Here then it! 
the action of the found alone upon the tympanum of the ez 
which is conſidered, not the action of the Sign upon the 
reticle of the oe The Power is abſolutely abſtractel 
from the Sic it's repreſentative. Oppoſite to this Mo- 
nos is, it is quite the reverſe. The Stic alone, there, i; 
conſidered, abſtractedly, from the Pow ER it is intended t9 
repreſent . Therefore the action of the material Srgn alone, 
upon the reticle of the eye, not that of the /curd upon be 
tympanum of the ear, is attended to. Whence you bare 
the examples F, X; A, x, r. All of which are firg! 
- Sons, but not all ingle Powers. The F and the A 2: 
angle both in form and power ; but X, X and are diuth 
in peter while f fngle in fern. 5 


VII. . and Dios. J A Dif is, in the 740 
exempli fied by St, PI; X, 1, X;-ow , &c. This is again, 
in order to ſhew, that not the leaſt regard 1s paid here, 
either to the Hecies or to the form , but only to the ver 
Power itſelf; which muſt abſolutely be double, that is u 
ſay, a coagulation of zo diſtinct Powvers attractively united, 
Therefore 1 and X are pcſitively as much double Pæœuem, 
though they appear under a Angle form, as St and PI ate. 
And, if in the analyſing of a word after the method poirtel 
out in p. 173, of this work, & and X go for one Erisku, 


7 6 Ain. fed a Al. 


—_— 


Sr: and P!, though not dignified with a gi ſtruck on : 
purpoſe ſor them, have no leſs a right to go together t 
one Porrer (of the 4 or coagulated kind indeed) than tte e 
ErisEMus F and X have. A Diphthong „in thoſe language: ! 
where any are to be found, anſwering the true characte: Wl p 


and definition Which has deen given of them in p. _ ; 


Us Axarrsts, is alſo, to all intents UE purpose 4 
© | a | 


17 
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due and real double Power. Wherefore the figure (-ow) 
has been brought here; which, if uttered as in the words 
Cu, B-ow, V-ow, &c. will prove to be an undoubted 
{ible Power , though effigiated by three Ee ISEMS, and 
wen by fur, if, inſtead of the articulations C, B, or * 


u place a Ho before that -22v. For, the Ho, being ; 


his word H-ow , no more ſenſible than in the natural ex- 
ziofion or exſpiration requiſite for the utterance of any found 
(or rowel) whatever, of the Alphabet, it is an additional 


Y £:1521 to the eyes, which is not ſo ſenſible to the ears as 


the articulations C, B, V: and it only multiplies the 
Ent or Epiſems , by which the wotal-double-Power -020 18 
efgizted, without producing any ſort of alteration in the 
trwer itſelf, —Oppoiite to this Dioſis, it is, again, quite the 


reverſe, There, the figns alone are attended to, bur, by no ; 


means, the Power they are intended to expreſs - There, 
none but double figns or Epiſems are to be ſeen, becauſe it 
i; the % us only, abſtracted from their Pozvers , we are td 
conſider; and thoſe figns are to be Two only copulated to- 
gether, and no more. Therefore out of the four examples 
(Ph, V, Sh; and oz.) propoſed, one only, (K/,) is double 
in Poxver ; As well as in Rim; while the three others, Ph, 
and au, ate purpoſely picked out of the Angle Power 
kind, the better to ſhew the intention of the examples 
brought , which is, to force and fix the regard totally to the 


Fox in which the Powers appear, and to divert it from 


their peculiar and interior value . 


VII. Pol vsis, aud diva ] Theſe are, again, op · 
hoſed to each other, in the ſame manner, and to anſwer the 


ſame intention, as the four precedent ones. A Poly/is * is 
exemplified by Str, zl, Scl, &c. And, though the num 


ler of Sio xs or EPisEus, by which, each of the cluſter of 
powers, intended to be here exemplified, as being 1 in coagu- 
lation, % effigiated , happen to correſpond with that of the 


capulated Powert themſelves ; nevertheleſs , not the leaſt 
| Kk | regard 
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| vegan ard is to be paid to theſe ſigns, but en do the au 
ect which their utterance produces on the tympanum of the 

ear, by which alone they are to be judged .-Az a proof of 
which, oppoſite to this Polyſis, we find Pojy/em exemplikes 
by one; Str and Sch three different examples out of which | 
one alone, Str, 1s as 5 7 in force as in n p while the 


al. «+ SCA 8 um., 8 


„„ „ „ 


poſitive! ly fogh i in force . 


IX. 80 far, * 5 as 9 as their EIA, 
that is to ſay , both the Powers and their Signs , have been 
conſidered , diffinaly and abſtractedly from each other, 
under their different poſſible accidents, as Angle, diul i and 
n but, ill no farther than as a Genus. Their 
Specigs were confounded ; and that, purpoſely . Now iet 
ſame AuTOFELEsEs and their Eis Eus, theſe ſame Pour 
and theis Signs, are farther preſented, as additioually 

attended with their ſpecific diſtinction, that is to ſay a 
. being of either the articulatiue, or of the vocal ſpecies, But, 

yet, they continue to be conſidered , as uſual, abſtraſedy, 
the Powers from their Signs, and the Signs from their 

Powers. Agreeably to Which, the Poryers Allach ex 
amined from their Signs » being branched into vg and ar. 
ritulatius, under the denomination of Phongſet and 4 
throſes ; and the Signs being likewiſe, viewed abltratiedy 
from the Powers they are veſted with, branched, in a fl. 
milar manner, under the denomination of Pheng/em; and 

 Arthroſems ; each of theſe comes naturally to place itſelf 


under a more particular point of conſideration, and 
branches again into three more ſubdiviſions , as being liable 

to be allo Angle, double or multiple. A moment's og 
to this new ſubdiviſion, ſuch as is offered in the table, wil 
ſoon make the whole quite clear. 


KX. MoxanTre0ss and 1 Do I cal 


for A . RTHEOSIS, or fog Artjculative Poavper * ; 
i cording 
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weding to it's mode of affecting my ear and abſtractedly from ; 
y ErIszM or Sign whatever, by which it may be effi. 


riated , and therefore abſtractedly from it's mode of affectin 
ay ſight ? I am immediately preſented with P, P, T, 
ind P, $h and Sch, the force of all which, is moſt incons 
etably perfect and equally pure and fingle, though three 
of them appear under a double effigiating draught or form. 
Bat if I call for the reverſe, that is to ſay for an AxTazo- 


| 904052 u, or Angle articulati ve fign, according to it's mode of 
W :#Qing my ſight, and abſtractedly from any Powth whatever 
rith which it may be veſted , and therefore abſtractedly from 
is mode of affecting my ear, I am inſtantly preſented with 8, 


T, P, X, 7, X, and ſuch like, the zhree former of which, 
ze equally gle in force as in form, and the three latter are 
o in form only and not in force, But no other ſoft of 
innght whatever, and no more Th, 85, Ch, or the like, 
xc offered to me. . 


XI. Mo nor nonosts and Proxomoxostm.) It is the 
me again with reſpect to the Phonofes or Jounds. If I look 


for a Mowophangfis I am ſerved with 4, n, ou, ein, ,, 


ad ſuch like: becauſe it is what affefts my nſe of au- 
dition only, that 1 call for, when I do call for a Maus- 


tft , and not for what affects that of my fight. —On the 


contrary if I ſeek for a Phoromonoſehmn , I am inſtantly ſerved 
rich a, e, 7; o, 2, und no other; becauſe there my 
e733 are to be ſatisked alone, and bor my eas. 

II. Draxrnaesis and A Tnobios n.] Theſe two 


band in the ſame oppoſition again. The ft is exemplified 
'8,f, x, and by St, Pr, and ſuch like, Becauſe 


the utterance of each of theſe five examples is equally and 
tively productive of Two diftin& and audible 4ribrojet , 
, Articulations ecagulated ; though the zhree former ap- 
[Fr under the form and ſhape of a s1ncLe Erie; and 


det latter undet a double ſhape or form, wiz; that of 
85 | KK „% N 
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252 ANALYSIS QF THE 
the particular Epiſems veſted with the expreſſion of each of 
the tao diſtinct Powers, which compole theſe two latte; 
unfortunate Diarthroſes, whoſe fate has not been yet to be ho. 
noured and dignified with an Epiſem of their own, as the three 
| others have been .-T he fecond 1 is exemplified by S/ and 77; 
the firſt example of which, is /ing/e in force, though doubh in 
form; and the ſecond double, both in form and in force, 
the better to eradicate, from our pre} judiced and prepoſſeſſe 
imagination, the too great aptitude we ſhew to be miſled by 
our eyes, in not attending ſufficiently to the Powsxs in- 
tended to be expreſſed, hy the defective efigiating drayghts 
of our own n 


XIII. Dior noxosts , KY PHonoDIOSEM.,] A Dish. 
xoſrs , meaning a double Power of the vocal /zecies, or 
two VOCAL Powers united, according to the definition given 
p. 141, and 149, of this AxAaLys1s , is therefore to be : 
Dir HT HOxc to all intents and purpoſes, and in the ftridet 
ſenſe of the word. Therefore the Englifh ſound -ow, i: 
brqught there as an example of a perfect Diopyonoss or 


: Diphthong „and as having all the conſtituent characters of 
it united. Now by the prefixion and utterance of any of the 
| Figuratives C, B, V, or H, it is eaſy to be convinced of 
the truth of it. — But, as this element has been moſt Sw 
miſtaken , through the errors of ignorant Grammetiſts , 
owing | to their total miſapprehenſion of the meaning _ the 
word Diphthong ; in oppoſition to the term Diopboncſis, 
the other, Phonodioſem, is brought, accompanied with the 
examples ou, ei, ai, and even an, all of which are pure, 
elear and fingle ſounds, ſuch as defined p. 22 and 151, though 
effigiated, as the three former are, by two yocal Epiſem: 
or ſigns. But „ as the Sign, or form, is nothing to the force 
or Power, an is alſo brought there, to ſhew, that, by the 
term Phonodiaſem, an union of Two $1Gns only, without 
regard paid to their ſpecies, and jointly prod ictive of 
ſounds, is meant, be .theſe fon; what they may; he's 
| | | | * 
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the term Diophonoſis is intruſted the care of meaning tauo real 


and diſtinct vocal PowW RRS, united in that certain and par- 
cular manner, which is requiſite and neceſſary to conſtitute 


chat ought to be underſtood by the expreſſion Diphthong. And 


of which ſort , no example being to be found in the French 
lznguage , the Engliſh Diphthong H-oxv is therefore cited. 


XIV. PoLYaRTHROsIS and ArThHrROPOLYSEM .] The 


palparthreſis is exemplified by Str, Spr, Scl. And theſe 


ee indeed ſuch fort of articulative Powers as are compoſed 


of three diſtinct particular ones, which, without being ſup- 


ported each ſingly by any plain and audible ſound, hurry 


themſelves one over another, upon a clear and ſenſible ſound, 
which is diſtinctly heard to ſupport the laſt of the three arti- 


mlative Powwers, thus coagulated together, at the opening of a 


fyllable, Theſe ſorts of coagulated Pow ERS are remarkable, 
in that they are always effigiated by Ag TRHROrOILTSEUs. And 


the reaſon is quite obvious. There never has been any Mo- 


nem ſtruck off on purpoſe to effigiate them, as there have 
been of Diarthroſes. Therefore the concluſion is, that a 


Plhartbrofss cannot be expreſſed otherwiſe than by an Ar- 
thropolyſem : but that an Artbropolyſem is not always a Polyar- 
threfis ; nay, may be nothing more than a Monart brafis.— As 


2 proof of which, the examples Sch, Thr, and Str are 


brought, on the oppoſite fide, under the word Arthropo- 


jm, There we find an Sch, which being in German, 


what Ch is in French, and Sh in Engliſh, is therefore a a 


pare and fingle Articulation , a true MonarTHROS15, in the 


-S. 


fricteſt ſenſe of the word. There we find, alſo, a Thr," 


which is known to be in Engliſh, a mere DiarTaRoOss 


compoſed of the Greek ©, (or Saxon p or 8) and a Ro; 


therefore is a true double n Poaber, and no more, 
though effigiated 1 in three Fp//ems. There we find, in ſhort," 
Str which is the only triple articulative Power , of the three | 
examples quoted i and' is indeed in force ſimilar 4 to what it is 


in form, 


4 


E 

Li - 
22 
bd 
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XV. PoLypHorosrs and PhonoPOLYSBM:] Of the fir 
kind, we are told here, that Nox E are to be found, and tha 
ſuc h a complicated Power is utterly Imyo8s1BLE. To which 


we may add, that it is ſo (impaſſeble) in all the voss 18Lt lan. 


ges whatever, which the human race is capable of cog. 


triving, by means of their material organs. In fact, ſhould 


ſach a complicated Power exiſt, it would preciſely be, what 


ſhould properly come under the denomination of Try. 


THONGS and QyaDRIPHTHONGS. And, though ſuch terms 
are to be found in the writings of ſome authors , we 


with great veracity aſſert , that they are totally deſtitute of 


originals, and are but mere werba & worts, pretereagu; 
ab. It is not in the power of any human organ to bring 


bree (ſtill leſs four and more) ſounds, diſtin in quality, 


within that particular compaſs of utterance, that :e can be 


brought in, according to the definition drawn out p. 141, | 


and 149 of this Anaivs1s, and there preſcribed to form 


aud conſtitute a true DiygTHONG, in that ſenſe it always 
OUGHT to be, and lately Too 521 Dou 18, taken, But, .. 
as for PyonoroLYsEM , there are plenty of examples of this 


Ort, out of which the following „ Cue , aie; ain and ein have 
been taken. Theſe four examples are all equally and per- 
ſectly true and pure Momphihongs or Monophono/es , that is to 
fay, 5sInGLE vocal. Powers, though each effigiated by 
three Epi/-ms ; that is to ſay, the tee former by THR EE vocal 


Eziſint, and the tvs latter, by Two vocal, and ont 


articulatiue, Eiſems. Theſe Signs, or Epiſems, when thus 
clogged, cluſtered, muſtered or paſted up together, ceaſe, 
each, to be, what they were before, when fingle and ſeparate, 


They form, when together, a new being, therefore a new edm | 
pound Epiſem, veſted with a certain Power , which alone is 


to be attended to. without paying the leaſt regard, or atten- 
tion, to the imperfect form under which that Power appears 
repreſented to our eyes. Whenever this Rule ſhall be care- 
fully and firictly obſerved, no difficulty will ever be found 


either in the AI:, or in the true and proper utteranc? 


Of 
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rt WW LavouaGEs. Therefore I cannot but inſiſt moſt ſtrongly 
pon this very intereſting article, as the onLY «ey 9 
rinreſtigate the true ſyſtem of the Art of Jpeech of max, 
ner it has been disfigured, and dawbed-over., with theſt 
#ny and 1 figere: „ or fan C.; called 


LETTERS. 


let, afur all; after having fie hid td 


ac 02.41 Powers of Man ſtaud now; (as an example of 
zbick, the Engliſh Orthrography may, I think, be quoted, 
and is, by it's very owners, avowed and allowed to be — | 
zb{urd, contradictory, and undecypherable) it would be eu- 
nous enough to ſee, in what manner I prove, that the French 
ſpelling and combination of figures, is, contrary to the opi- 
zion of all the World, and even of our moſt learned natives, 
2 ſyſtem the moſt beautiful, the moſt ſure, the moſt inva- 
rable and the moſt mathematically contrived , which could 
erer be invented by. a human Being. That, in it, nota 
letter 15 tdundant or uſeleſs. That, if a ſame Power may, 
and is indeed, found expreſſed by two or more different 
combinations, the ſame combination at leaſt , is never found 
inreſted with two different Powers, That, the reaſon why 
| noſt of the authors have advanced, there was in French, a mut- 
ipligity of letters uſeleſs and not ſounded, is, that they have 
19 under ſtood the ſpirit of that language in it's combinations 

ad the invariable erectivre and deſtructive faculty „ Which, 
om. all times, the letters, or figures, employed in it, bats 
ever been allowed to have over each other. So that if two 
certain figures have a certain erective action upon each other, 


irated, the tate of imperfettion in which the eſſigiating of 


there is moſt certainly another to be found empowered with _ 


an oppoſite virtue deſtructive of that action; and ſo on. 
beauties, and TRUE BEAUTIES indeed, hitherto unknown ! 
which, when found out and expoſed in a proper and clear man- 
ter, ſeem no longer the fruit of chance and of a blind ca- 
price, but . to be the fruit and Production of the moſt 
Is - ailduous | 


— — 
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1 labour; the effect of the deliberations and reſlections or . 
ue | | company of SEPTUAGINT mathematicians who ſhould have 
fat and adviſed upon the ſubje& for years and years to. 
--- gether I ham indeed afraid I ſhall not be able to give, thi, 
| time, that- curious and particular illuſtration Gn the nature 
of the ſpelling of my language ; - and, which, belonging to the 
TaBLEs of the MecaanicarL and RATIONAL ALpnanyy 
ſhould: naturally have come under them, in this volume. 
The new ſyſtem, I have been obliged to eſtabliſh ; in ordet 
to come to this critical illuſtration of my language, bas 
taken already too much of my time, and ſwelled this work, 
5 a great deal beyond the bounds, which my PUBLISHER ex. 
= pected, and thoſe I had indeed preſcribed to myſelf, Ac: 
| 1 cording, therefore, to the reception this FIRST Essay of mine 
will meet with from the public; according to the degree of 
5 merit, this impartial judge, whoſe encouragement, Alan 
1 | Indagator : after TãUrH, Lam ſo .defirous to deſerve, vil 
1 


1 


. _ 


find in my Work, I propoſe ſoon to prepare this part, a 
keep it by me ready for a ſecond Edition , if ever this Ak 


Isis ſhould riſe enough into i 10 eee 
honour 5 and to admit of « one. 4 


A 2 2 


* v > 
= 2 2 


| XVI. A for the Abci dente, to which: hoth Po 
S1ons, of either Tribe, may, from Nature, Form Shag 
or Place of formation, be liahle % they have, been Already 
ſufficiently explained and exemplified from p. 156, to p. 162 
of this Ax ATTsIs. I, therefore, think it, more eligible 
thither to refer the Reader, for Bis e than war 


a repetition of it here. e e 


4 2 * 
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1 18 2288 4 2 * 


Seco 
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1 T 10 * III. 


Examen of the rigsT TABLE. 4 


3 


- 
$*4 


ur. N what light am 1 to convder this FIRS: 


al TazLz; and how am I to proceed to obtain a 
ele e % | + | 
he $40 
Az. This IRST Tau contains and exhibits noching 


wore than the Arthro/es, or, articulative Powers J of the 


Wiixcx Langcvace, collected and repreſented in their 
cb dreſs ; that is to ſay, according to the various forms, 
d methods of effigiating them in that language, by r means 
1 ff certain Srons , either fomgle or combined. 
0 n How many ARTICULATIVE Powers are there i in 
3 FRINGE Lax „ 5 * 

Aus. There are TWENTY THREE, 
þ e What 3 or what Plan, have 6 youobſered, N 
5 he difibution of them ? : 8 
0s 


LI Ani. 
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As. One the leaſt liable to error and confuſion , that o 
| the organs. | 


Qvesr.. In what order have you | placed them, one wi 
| — — 2 : 


Ans. In the very order of 1 3 Tack as they ſtand 
| fituated , adjoining and To one another » On the cr; 
of the inſtrument . e's | | 


Quer. Where do you Feat that Chord ? 


- Ans. That bord, is ſuppoſed to be fixed by one 1 
the top of the trachea, at the larynx , and by the othes on the 
tip of the lip. That 'i is what the French call Le * bar. 


1 by 171 f - 


. What order do you able; in the N the 
organs on that chord; and to which of them do 70 give 


the precedence . 


| Ans, Some chuſe to na the mak of man * 
and, as the opening of the /Jips is productive of an Artice- 
lation, they give to that organ the firſt rank, and proceed, 
thus gradually, upon the ſonorous chord, taking up, in their 
way, each organ productive of articulations, until they arrive 
at the other end of the chord, where they place the laſt.— 
But, this proceſs, being quite analytical, and e 
Inveſtigate What happens to be concealed in darkneſs, can 
not be requiſite in this caſe, wherein the conduct of Name 
lies ſo fairly open before us. Therefore, giving the pre- 
ference to her proceſs, the TnhROAT, as being the firſt or- 
gan ſhe makes uſe of, has received the rank of priorityil 
this Ta BLE; and, as it is placed at the part of the chord, 


which i ls del from the __ quite at the other end; the Pa- 
1 0 LATE, 


- 
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1472, as next, in proceeding towards the Jip, has received 
the fecand rank; then the Toncvr, as next, the third; the 
TER , the pom — finally che Lirs, the Mb. 5 


Gprer. [s this vides preciſely that which Nature obſerve 
the playing of thoſe organs ? | 


= 


Axs. No; but it is that of the ſucceſſive ge or divis 
tons, which are ſuppoſed to be marked on the Chord of the 
Y :::rament of ſpeech , ſome what like thoſe which a muſician 
7 8 on the handle of an intrument᷑ of muſick. - 2 85 


* 


Queer: What order does Nature e obſerve i in n he playing of 
ker organs Þ ND 23 BUY © 


* 


S td 2 


Ans, Theſe « organs; ; which 0 on 0 extremities 5-of 
the chord, are thoſe which ſhe plays firſt ; in beginving a 
tie moſt interiour and then the moſt exteribur the Parte, 
ud the TE ETH come next; and the Ton cu is the aa. 

San ba 

Qursr. How am I to e the peeperidiculer and 

n nene have made of _ Tannnt 7 46519) 


FO This Tani is perpendicularly divided ine ene 
columns. — The fir column 1s to indicate the organ to 
wich ſuch a particular Ariiculatios belongs. The. ſecond the 
umber of theſe laſt.— The third is that, in which each of 
the AxriculATioxs, which enter into the compoſition of 
the French Language, is to be placed in it's proper dreſs, 
that is to ſay, under the ſhape of the Sion, or Ae 
inpowered to repreſent it , — The fourth column con- 
tains thoſe Y NE or SiGns, Which CON pa 


S 
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other conſiderations , have veſted in the language nies 
2 milar power to that intruſted in the / which ſtands 
fite to them in the third column.—The ib column ing;. 
cates what qualification can be beſtowed upon each of tho 
Articulation; , when conſidered in the five different points of 
view , recommended towards the latter end of the jen 
Section of this Lecture, and particularly treated of from 
p. 156, to 162, in the Paoors of Canox XXI. as men- 
tioned already. — The farb column contains ſome Free 
words, in which, the fg»: empowered with the Articulain, | 
deſigned in the third column, are printed in Italic, and, 
for a greater ſtreſs and verfpleiey, placed between tuo 
 typhens, that they may the better be diſtinguiſhed and ut. 
tered with that full force required to render them diſtindly 
audible. — The /eventh column contains ſuch figns as are 
| found, in the Exgliſb typography, to be made uſe of, ber- 
ever any of the French Articulationt, deſigned and contained 


in the third column, are to be met with in the Englih 
* language. — And the eig zb column exhibits the agli 


awords, in which, as very Articulations are to be found, 
when uttered ; and for which, thoſe very fur are uſed in 
order to repreſent them J when typographied.—80 that theſe 
two laſt columns are, in fact, the life of the fs others, 


fince they aſcertain, to an Engliſh peruſer, the true power, 
meant to be expreſſed i in French, by the ſign, which, taken ho- 


xizontally , ſtands oppoſite to the Engliſh one, in the bird 
column of the Table; and, without which Dunne 


4 Ei 


Qvursr. Shall we now go n this Tanrz, per 
by Power, , p tag bac theminaaty 
3 5 


Ans. I do not think it adviſeable. And my reaſon fe ob- 
Jecting to it, at preſent, is, that this ſubject, having hitherto 
been often treated, both in this pct and in Fra — | 


$4449 


* 


re 


W S K. 7 


b iw- 


Ks NF 


Thal | only aſc a fem, Queſtions, more; and the firſt will be, 
N why 
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and there being many miſtakes in the French authors to re- 
dreſs, and a heap of abfurdities in the publications of the 


teachers of this country to confute, ſuch a work, would 
take a great deal more time and room, to do it in a proper 


nanner than it is reaſonable to allow it here, For, it can. 
not be denied that when [TRUTH begins to throw her ra- 
dioas beams upon a new ſhore, which has lain, for a long 
hile, unknown, dormant, and fenced by multifold and im- 
penetrable clouds of darkneſs, it is impoſſible to think of 
3 it, and expoling the merits of the productions of 
toſe newly diſcovered regions, without interfering much 
with the old opinions, which had hitherto prevailed and pre- 
poſſeſſed the minds of the ancients „concerning thoſe parts. 


And it is well known, that, in the affair of new diſcoveries 5 


unleſs you expoſe the erroneous ſyſtem and. principles, „ on 
zhich our predeceſſors uſed to. ground their ſentiments, 
with reſpect to thoſe conte ſted points, and vulgar errors, which 
you riſe to-deftroy ; there is no hape of obtaining. credit for. 
the moſt irreſiſtible marks, the moſt diſtinctive ſigns, which, 
jou can prove to exiſt, in your newly diſcovered productions 


of, Nature * for the moſt ſenſible characters you can 
7 > ed of; by which, intitled to form a 


deu ſpeciee, they point out to us themſelves, how and 
where they are to be claſſed , properly. and according to their 
vide, Whence I conclude, that a due and proper diſquiſi- 
tion on each of the r RS , and their S16us, contained 


6nd collected i in Our foe Tables, being too likely to enſnare 
u into a longer diſſertation than our preſent. time will allow. 


is to beſtow upon them, we had better poſtpone the execu · 


tion of that deſign till another opportunity offers itſelf to 


40 it, or till; we dan S eienfy eint! a e 


necting on purpoſe. | 12 


Qyts r. Ta cut ſhort — upon. the preſent Ta =, 


CA 4 1 


w 


bes 


CO 


K —— 


; — — 
. ˙ 1 ̃7˙ ph ology es wp 2-4 
F * FENG 8 = 2 — 


— - a 
Ac RA oo 0: 7 re or 
7 7 


n ” 
* 8 e Ran bet her Ree . 4 wa Tre OR NG a AY 
odds bebe. Hy ee. EA „eee - e 5 
0 8 3 l 4 \ 
* * , ra 


OT 7 


. W. en 1 . 2 
„reer AO ke; Een L 
1 p 2 "IR * * 
1 N 


do form that certain ſound, which is contained im the pirticu- 


+7 upon it's DURABILITY. . 
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why do you place the Ho at the head of — — Sinan 


powers ? 


* 
« 


» . 
an 
- yo 12 1 


An s, Becauſe it is the ſource, principle and aliment of 
all the PowWEESs in general, both AT TCVUtATIVt and | 
Vocal, in as much as it is a blowing or aſpiration , pro- 
ceeding from the contraction - the lungs , which, like the 
bellows of an organ, dittributesgin all the parts of the ſonordu 
Inſtrument, the matter; whictd at the option of the Frein 
18 going to turn an articulation or a ** I 


JW 1 C#> ED T9 2 - iS 


= > 


ort. bw can the * matter aſſume at beta. 

different form of a Mund or an Articnlttion dh | 

| a Becauſe, „as In the caſo of the organ, if the ** 
gerift open the hole of the pipe, before he ſends the wind in- 

to it, nothing but a ſound ſhall, or can be heard Af, 

on the contrary, he ſend the wind into the pipe, before bt 

delivers the pipe's hole from it's ſop , the 1 


lar dimenſions of the pipe, being already in full faves wal 
activity in it, at the inſtant that the finger of the player; 

by touching the key of the inſtrument, delivers the pipe of 
it's ſtop, and gives way to the compreſſed air to eſcape; it is 
an articulation , which is heard, not a found. Whence ariſes 
the mathematical demonſtration given of the nature of he 
and articulations p. 150 bf this AnaLyS1s, where it is 
proved, that, as the point is a privation of magnitude, ſo the 
Articulation is a privation of tine, or, which is the ſame, 
of ſound: ſince ſound and time are ſuch inſeparable ideas, that 
the very ETI Tx of sounD — WROLELY 2 — en 


| „ What is che meaning af the ranch: rin vis 
which you write the words ene, %onzipaie , oui and un in 

the column of French examples ? | 1 
N35. 
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Axs. To indicate the ſenſible aſpiration by which thoſe words ; 


are preceded 1 in their utterance, though not painted on paper 
in their orthography. A kind of aſpiration, which, though 
not of the ſtrength of that placed before the word Heros, is, 
however , ſuch as to permit no eliſion before theſe four words. 
go that to ſpeak and write with propriety in French, they 
not ſay, le onze du mois, le onzitme jour, or la onzieme 

ine, dire le cui & le non, ſur les hune heure après midy, 
and neither ſpeak nor write „ onxe, a *onzieme, | oui, 
Kune heure , EC. | 5 | 


Qs r. What i 15 1 meaning of: the FRY ILL, GN, 
nd CH, cluſtered together, and _— — the ſingle 
how of Amen Powers ? E 


Ans. They a PRES to ER 1 wherever any 
of thoſe three different c/ufters of figns are to be met with, 
tus in the company one of another, in any word whatever, 
they are no more to be conſidered, the fr, as an I and two 
Ls, the fecond as a G and an N, the third as a C and an 
H, but, each of them, (cluſters) as inveſted with a certain 
particular 31 86:8: Pow R of the Articulative Jpecies „for 
which, there having, been figns or types wanting, among 
tie: Ggures; ef. the alphabet,  to- repreſent thoſe particular 
fruurs v theſe ſeveral ſigns have thus been muſtered up to- 


gether to ſupply the-:defictency. They muſt, therefore, 
le Jooketl - upon as one gingle fn ſhould be, had 


ay ſuch been. drawn up on purpoſe, for thoſe particular 
Pames. And, to render this explication ſtill more ſtrik- 


ing, they are to be to:their reſpective powers, juſt as PH is 


oF; Which. PH, tough Dioſem in ſhape and form, is 


wowed to be nothing more than a Monarthrofis in power , 
and has for a correſpondent the very M:no/em F by which 

::15, much more commonly, and no leſs perfectly, — 
dee the Prooes of Caxon XX, p. 125. 


QuesT, 


rr 


* * ry 
2 — — a _ . . or RE Ah Ae „ 4 — r n 1 
# N ” pe a » - 
r e 4 re Heros I AE WS UE CAA" ** * — afiey vs hr 
_we Oey e e W 78 x 
ur | a ene <8 oO M5" 30 ang tr rn 
* n * 7 * * . , 4 py an A AR l 
1 a x mu r Lay 4% 40m, 7 hh; ou pe my 7 N b the r e ; St; * * N 2 pay. . R 2 
1 - n 1 a 8 5 9 e bv”. OS} UBS, 2 h q 7 D y b 8 y - _— 
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| Quesr. Why do you place the figures OU, O, ud 
HU, the form of which f is vocal, 2 the Articulatin 


Powers E 


| Ans. Becauſe their mode of utterance is Perca articu- 


lative, and carries all the characters of it united, with. 
out having any of thoſe eſlential to the ert of 2 
— or vocal Power « 


. But, pray, have not ou, in cour; o in ter, | 


and z or hu in tu or Hure, all the characters requiſite for the 
conſtituting of a ſound when uttered { 5 


Ars. Yes, undoubtedly, they "ROE But they have them 


no more in the words quoted in the th column of this 
TaBrLp, nor in any ſuch like. THERE, they become true 
articulations, and are as inconteſtably ſuch as thoſe of the 
reſt of the Ta BIE, and as P in oy T in Top, Lin 
Tad, and the like ? 5 


Quesr. How can a Power , thus e! it's quali, 10 
ben now a vocal, and chen an articulative „ 


Axs. eroding to it's nature and place of formation f. 
All vocal Powers are not thus liable to turn into articulative. 
There are four only, which have that particular privilege, if 
it may be ſo called. The i is the firſt. For a long while 


this raſter on we conſider it as an ge 


8 * — 
1 4 


„9 — - — 
- , . I — . 


® Accorting to the definition and the demonſiration given of thoſe ſorts ef | 


Powrns (the orliculative) in different places of this Anal vs, and, which 
may be conſulted again in turning over to the different pages 10, 1 12; 20 


23237 n 733 148 to 150: 157 to 162. 


J See p. 42, 


wm . 


m4 82 © 
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| or 25 an Ee15EM) and which is now allowed, by the French, 


o be a conſonant , when it begins a ſyllable , was abſolutely 
ried that title.” And, even now, it does not yet uni- 
rerſally enjoy 1t » when preceded by one of the common con- 
{n2nts. So that, this ſame i which, under the ſhape of y, 
5 DOW. in French allowed to be an articulative Power in 
lr; is denied to be ſuch in Cieux, Diacre, Pitce, lieu, 
F::l:, Chiourme, and the like. The characters are, however, 
inconteſtably the ſame * in both examples. Now, if the 
mathematical , demonſtration, which has been given in 
p. 14959; of. this ANaLYs1s , concerning the true and 
conſtituent characters of an ARTICULATIVE and of a Voc.. 
pon ku, be allowed and a:knowledged, to be the only means 
of litinguiſhing. theſe zwo Pow ERS from each other, in their 
ESSENCE » nobody | can offer to deny that Oz in Oi, O in 
O.int, and. U in 50. uit, are , owing to the mobility of 


de organ, "whence. they. ſpring , endowed with all thoſe 


characters, which are conſtituent of an articulati ve Power , 


and comport none of thoſe which conſtitute a vocal one.— The ; 
lame reaſons, which once prevailed to allow i the articulative 


Prer in yeux 5 exiſt now . in OU-i, O- int, hU-ir, and 
militate in behalf of OU, O, VU to obtain the ſame privi- 
lege — The ſame reaſons, which o once prevailed to allow : the 


orticulative Power in yeux » muſt now .induce., any juſt and 


unprejudic mind to allow it the fame character in Cieuæx, 
Dacre, Pisce, Lieu, Fiole., Chiourme 1 and ſuch like; and, 
once obtained, they 4 will immediately militate 3 in behalf of 


„ U, to obtain the ſame juſtice in Pouacre , 


Fiut ; Baite, Corffe 6 Lei, Voit „ Soir; Suaire, Rituel; 
Pas , Lui, Nuit, &c. &c. This. argument is eee 
1 n en 


dee p. 17. u. III, where this aflertion is irreflibly demonſtrated. 


M m | Ques7, 
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PPP — TO OE " 
4 Bd honda : l \ S- wg * 3g 
N F , K 1 . . N 5 a. e 4 
2 E 2 re «4 es | 3 . 1 N s "1 OI LIT nt — ; 8 n * ” 4 na 9 0 0 
A 4 , ” 0 %* war? N r n n . e eee are 
* 5 * * as. * , 4 * $ OO; Q 1” ON EO ANY 
n a 212 1 n Wr 
2 D rb Hs 4 » oO At — P ». * by d 
up « . : AN OR 1 s > s : 2 * 


ſent method of ſpelling them YZ, Di, Congi, Apperci, 


not been * to prevail upon mo to introduce the ſame 


Quesr. But, what is the H doing in Huit, and Hulk, 
if it be true that the U is, in theſe words, the article 


' power which is Figurative to the Charadtriftick i, and the 4 
H is not there an articulative Power , which is Figurai, Mill . 
to the C baraderiftick-Diphthong ui, as this a7 is generally a. 
erroneouſly n ? = p 
Rn, | 

Axs. The H is „ In the two words you quote, what i , 
formerly was in Hitrome and Hizru/ſalem , before we made it Wl, 
Jerome and Jeruſalem; and what it continues ſtill to be in WM 
 Hitrarchie , Hitrogliphe , and ſome others, that is to lay, 2 Wi: 
fign of the hiſſing, with which, you are to fetch out of your Ml; 
lungs thoſe ſorts of me poxver. Or rather, it 2p. . 
peears to me to be, more truly, the effect of habit and cuſton, MI, 
than that of a more rational principle. For, when we purited In 
our language from all the unſounded n or letters, the Wi 

e was taken off from before all thoſe 2's, with which it did Wl 
not form the ſurd ſound eu of the, Engliſh monoſyllables Cur , Wo 
Sir, Fur, Her, and the like. This ſuppreſſion was made, WM 
that ſuch an invariable Rule might be laid down as the fol. . 


lowing. ** Whenever ex is found in a ſyllable, it is to be 
uttered with the ſame ſurd ſound as is heard in the mono- 


. ſyllables le, ne, ne, te, Je, que, de, Sc.” Wherefore 
thee was taken away from all the ſyllables, where, before an 


z it did not ſound along with it, according to this Rule, and 
conſequently from all the campleats of the Verbs Voir, 
Deveir, Concewvoir , Appercevoir , Recevoir, &c. 80, that 


- inſtead of Yeu, Deu, Concen, Apperceu , Receu , &c. where 


that e was formerly ſpelt, for the ſake of etymology only, and 
becauſe it was alſo in the Roots, which then were ſpelt 
Veoir, Deveoir, Conceveoir, &c. we have adopted the pre- 


*Recii, and for the ſame reaſons we have alſo made Sir (certu.) 
from our ancient Seur, which we had drawn from the latin 


Securus , and many others of the ſame kind. But we ban 


_ reformation 
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«formation in the compleat of the Verb Awoir, and ſpell it 
- inflead of eu. That rational and conſiſtent reformation 
would ſemingly have hurt our ſight, and we did not dare to 
zrite 4, though we did pronounce it. Very ſimilar to this 
aſe, indeed, ſeems that of placing the H before the 
words Huis, (a door.) Huiffier, (an Uſher, a Serjeant, a 
Balif.) Huit , (erght.) Huitre (an Oyſter.) Huile , (Oil.) 
kc. becauſe our fight would be offended at an U beginning 
:word , when another wocal type follows, and not an articu- | 
lative, We have no objection to the vocal type U beginning 
the words ulcère, unir, urne, uſure, utile, &c. becauſe 
teach of thoſe 2's is followed by a conſonant; but e could 
xt ſo eaiily reconcile ourſelves to the fight of ais, uiſſier, 
ut, aitre, uile, &c. becauſe theſe 's, which are followed by 
2 vowel, have the general reputation of being of that tribe 
themſelves. This is, certainly, as bad a reaſon as can 
poſibly be; nevertheleſs » I make-no doubt but it is the real 
one. So true it is that the impreſſion we receive in 
our mind, through the channel of any of our ſenſes, is an 

obſtacle, nay a detriment, to the 1 improvement of our mental 

ſculties , and of our judgment, 


Mm 2 SG!ꝛreriox 


S W-ÄF I 


au of th 8zconp TA 


HAT is BY object propoſ _ the Ste 
TaBLEe ? 


n 


Ax s. This Tas LE has for it's object, to exhibit a compleat 
collection of all the poſſible Por AR THROSEs, which hy be 
met with, in the Fa ECR LAKOUACT. | 


QuesT. How many Por va RTHROSES are there contained 
in this TapLe? 


Ans, This Tap contains Fiery TWO. PoLyat 
THROSES, 


8 ;.-% 


* Are they all of true, eine, , and unſullied 
Frencn origin and extraction ? 


Aus. I cannot ay, abſolutely, they are; for foe in 
their method of being effigiated, others in their mode of 
| utterance , cannot be denied to carry along with them 4 
very foreign look , and are, indeed, never found, but in 
ſome foreign . of hard words, ſuch as are of German et 
_ Greek * R | | 


| Qussr, 
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Que:r. Why did you give them admittance among your 
own POLYARTHROSES ? . 


Axs. Becauſe, as they occur in French books, it was 
proper to {now , in what manner they are to be conſidered, 
waen met with, and how to claſs and analyſe them. 
Qvxsr. What are thoſe, which are not looked upon, as of 
2 common and received French utterance? _ 7 


Axs. In general the numbers2, 5, 6, it, i, 14 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 25, 27, 28, 398, 31, 32, 
13» 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 32, amounting 
in all to tabenty ſeven diſferent Pol T AR THROSUUAmzͤ, are 
thoſe, which are not to be found in the French, either Or- 
thigraphy or Orthaepy. So that, out the y two Pol TAx- 
| THROSES collected in this TABLE, there are, properly, but 
twenty five, which are allowed and received in the words 
which conftitute, what is called, the Fxexca LaxnGcvace. 
Bat, as the twenty ſeven others, are occaſionally found alſo, in 
tie books of arts and ſciences , and 1n the learned converſa- 
tions of thoſe of that Nation, it was intereſting to have them 
all collected together in one liſt, in order to know, how, in 
ſuch caſes, they were to be ordered, with reſpe& either to 
their pronunciation, or diviſion by ſyllables, | 


\ 
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i 


So r . 


ExAMEN of the THIRD TABLE. 


= 


2 2a 


HAT is * objea propoſed by this THIRD 


Quesr. 
5 TanLe? 


Gd 


Axs. This third Thus has for it's object, to exhibit a 

compleat collection of all the Monoynonoses, or, which 
is the ſame, all the MoxoypiTroNGs, which can be diſ- 
covered in the anne LaxXGUAGE > 


"ng 


- QuesT. How 3 they in all 2 


Ars. There are TW EN TY Fivs of them 


QuesrT. How do you divide them 5 


Axs. Into interior and exterior ſounds ; ® whence 4 are 
diſtin guiſhed 1 into n. and mutable. 


| if I. ©. Qonsr: Which of the 2 or the exterior ſounds are 
4 the permanent, and which are the nutable? 


ſe 0 n * SITY: 
N . 
» 1 


C dee Canon IV. p. 39. 
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Ax s. The interior ſounds are the * ; and the ex- 
nir are the mutable. 


ayes: How many are there of the frft cloſe, , or, of the 
ſuerior and permanent ſounds i F- | 


Axs. There are TWELVE. 
QuesT. Which are they ? 


Axz. The numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, along 
with the four GUTTURALSs, commonly called Nasars, 
which are placed at the end of this TABLE, are the interior 
and permanent N 8 


e. aw do you call them interior 7 


Axs. Becauſe they are formed within the vocar TUBE, 
er, on the orifice of it - at the GLoTT1s , without any ſort 
of help, aſſiſtance , contribution or participation of the 
cayern of the mouth , or _y part thereof, 


Qun 17. Why do you « oper addiinally diſtinguiſh them p 
by the appellation of nee ? 


Aus. Becauſe they never do, nor cx, change their nature 


of ſounds into that of articulations , as is found to Ty the prac- 
. tice of ſome of the exterior claſs * 


| Quesrt. How many are there of the — 41. or, of 
the exterior and mutable ſounds? | | 


Axs. There are THIRTEEN, 


ro 


See p. 39, towards the bottom of the page. 


Quesr. 
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QuesT. Which are hey ? 


Ans. The numbers 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, '9, 20 and 21, arc the exterior and mutabl 
ſounds. 


©v 


Q 


QuEsT. e you call them exterior ? 


we Jams —— 21 


As. ache they are fmat out t of the VOCAL TU3z, 
within the cavern of the mouth; and, ſometimes , with tie 
aſſiſtance, help and contribution of fore particular part 
thereof; which , by certain forms. or poſitions , purpoſely 
contrived, concomitate in their n. 


Outer. Why do you ſuper- additionally Aitingoith them, 
alſo, by the appellation of matable ? 


> ©, BB” MM wo oo r=» A 


Axs. Becauſe the parts of the mouth, which, by means af 
a certain particular and reſpective form, ſituation or poſitica, 
are procreative of certain ſounds, being peculiarly endowed 
with a remarkable quickneſs and activity in their motions, 
may by paſſing ſuddenly from one ſituation or form into 
another, while the blowing inſtrument is in full action, 
bruſh ſo quickly over one found and drop upon another, 2 
to make the former of the two appear, and BE IN REALITT, 
to all intents and purpoſes, nothing more than a TRUE and 
REAL articulation, And that natural aptitude to tun 
ſometimes into one ſort of Element, and ſometimes into another 
according to thoſe circumſtances, made the exterior ſounds 
be * n * the appellation of m 
table. 


1 


Que: zsT. Are the THIRTEEN exterior nds. * equal 
mutable? | | 
7 


Axt. 
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Axs. No: and the reaſon why they are not, will, if we 
enader the matter with a little attention, appear very na- 
WM bdaral, obvious and ſtriking. The numbers 9, 125 14 
. 16, 18, and 20 have, in duration, ſome tbrice, 
orders, at leaſt, zwvice the time neceſſary for the con- 
tiring of a ſound. For example, the ſound g-ez of 
ſelene, has three times the duration of the ſound 10-e in 
le or Le, and of the ſame ſound 10-ex in J-ex and J-ea-ne , 
„. though they are both, the g and the 10, of the ſame 
:M::ir2fion, or place of formation, and very near of the 
ene quality. The ſound 12 and 13, 14 and 15 ſtand alſo 
nder the ſame predicament „with reſpect to each other, as 
and 10 do. Therefore as their exiſtence is not only now 
Alerted and determined, but even protracted a great deal 
beyond the limits aſſigned to the conſtituting of their eſſence, 
they can no longer Move into articulations, ſince it is phyſi- 
ally impoſſible that what has been once ſhould ever be anni- 
nlated, and the paſt recalled ,—On the contrary, it muſt, 
in oppoſition to this laſt conſideration and reflection, ap- 
rear ſelf-evident, that ſuch ſounds as have for the ſupport and 
Aertion of their exiſtence , but barely that certain portion 
of time requiſite and rigourouſly * neceſſary for the conſti- 
ating of that exiſtence , cannot loſe any part of that time, 
vithout it's being preciſely the part itſelf which conſtituted 
their very efſence , and without therefore loſing their exiſt- 
eace as ſounds. If ſo; what, then, can we conceive, 
nut become of them? for, annihilated, they certainly 
xe not? An articulation, 4 to be ſure, they muſt become: 
and ſo indeed, they do to all intents and purpoſes. 
The concluſion is, that, out of the THIRTEEN exte- 
rr ſounds, FOUR onLY are MUTABLE; and theſe 


® According to the mathematical demonſtration given in p. 150, f See Ibis, 


NA 


13. 


FOUR 
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FOUR are the numbers 13, 17, 19, and 21, which , 
when turned into aRTICULATIVE PowERs, correſpond with 

the numbers 4, 22, 21, and 23 „ of the Auris To. 
cExgous ARTHROSES contained in the I TABLE of this 
MecHaAanical and RATIONAL ALPHABET of the Faxxcy 
Lancvace. And theſe Four only are liable to be ſo Changed, 

| becauſe, when the parts of the mouth, which, by a certain 
particular and contrived reſpective ſituation, are . with 

the power of procreating a ſound, drop, on a ſudden, with 2 

_ peculiar ſwiftneſs and vivacity, that form or poſition, juſt at 

the inſtant that the blower was going to ſend into the mouth 
the air, which would have procured the ſound, which ſuch 2 
certain fituation was productive of, and paſs on a ſudden 
Into another form, before that ſound had been able to receive 
it's full exiſtence, there happens only a kind of bruſhing over 
that ſound, which, by the inſtantaneouſneſs of it's duration, 
falling under the deſcription of an articulation, brings it ne- | 
ceſſarily under the claſs of that particular EAI of 
the MUMAN SPEECH. 5 | 


oo Winn wr tet ry. r a x ate; * 
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"T0 What is the meaning of the fame fign being re- 
peated ſeveral times in the Four TH column, one under ano- 
ther, as if they were inveſted with different powers or gua- 
lities of ſounds ? And, if they be ſo, by what method are they 
to be known? 


7 * an YE 9 
——— 9 4s 


Aus. Whenever the 4 ben 1s repeatedly he in the 
Fame column, it is becauſe it is indeed inveſted with voca 
Powzrs of different quality, or of different duration 

And either can always be known in French, without the 
leaſt danger of miſtake, by either an accent over the v 
_ Epiſem itſelf, or by the next epi/em, by 3 1 it is, either N 
„ or — followed . 


th 
0 
| T 

Que? s 
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Quks r. What is the meaning of the A/eri/ms placed in 
that ſame column oppoſite to the figures 7, 9, 18 and 
Aus. Their meaning is to expreſs a vacancy of epi/em . 
The object of the fourth column being to exhibit all the 
MoxoPHTHONGS-MONOS8EMs of the language. That of 
the next, or ffth column, is to exhibit all the correſpond- 
ent PoLYSEMS, or cluſters of ſigns, inveſted with thoſe 
Moxor HONOSES, or fingle vocal Powers in the ſame lan- 
zue. If then a Moxorhoxosis, or MoxoyuTron , 
happen to have no Moxosew of it's own to appear in, 
the want of that Epiſen is marked by an Afteriſn, placed 
in it's ſtead in the fourth column, and the ſimpleſt cluſter of 
fons, which have been clogged together to expreſs it, fos 
want of a MonoseM , is placed i, and in Roman cha- 
raters, in the next column, oppoſite to that afteri/n, as 
may be obſerved at the numbers 7, 9, 18 and 19 you 

nention « | . N 


va aa 


FETT A GW 


Qursr. How, then, mould we conſider the ſounds of the 
French Language? 1 5 | f 


Ans. After having firſt, as we ſaid before, divided them 
into interior and exterior, permanent and nutable, we ſhould 
rext conſider, and weigh them, according to their parti- 
cular difference. | | 


_ Quesr, What is that difference ? 


Aus. It is of two ſorts; either eſſential or accidental. 
When 2/ential, their difference is in uality. When accidental, 
that difference is only in duration. Which ever of theſe two 
differences affects a ſound, muſt neceſſarily exclude the other. 
Two ſounds cannot at once differ in guality, and be to each 
ater, one the pretract and the other the /ort ; this is obvious. 

F Rr 8 By 
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By the ſame reaſon inverted, two ſounds which are poſ. 


tively to each other, the one the Sort and the other the pre. 


tract, MUST NEEDS AGREE in gaality ; this 3 15 no leſs obvious, 
. Quesx. In granting you this „ how mall we then under. 


ſtand your French ſounds, and how do they ſtand to each 
other i in this Table? 


rs The found 1 is . a 8 quality; it ſtands 


alone 'and admits of no accidental difference. —The 2 and; 


are both of the ſame quality, but they differ in duration.— 


The 4 ſtands alone.—But the 5 and 6 are to each other wha 


2 and 3 are, their difference is of the accidental kind, and 
they agree in quality.— The 7 and 8 do the ſame.—The g 
ſtands alone.—The 10 and 11 agree in quality, differ in 
duration.—The 12 and the 13 do the ſame.—So do 14 and 


15.—Likewiſe 16 and 17.—Alſo 18 and 19.And 20 and 
21 lie again under the ſame predicament together. — And 


each of the 4 Gutturals, commonly called Na/als, ſtands quite 
alone, they differing from each other, as well as from al 
the reſt, in quality; though not in quantity of duration — 


So that, 16, in all, are the various qualities of ſound 


which are to be found in the Faency Laxcvuace ; out of 
which, 9 are double, that is to ſay, admit of the accidrr- 
tal difference; 7 do not, and therefore ſtand alone by 
themſelves. . | 


Ster 
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EXAMEN of the FouRTH TABLE. 


=. & | . £8 


TABLE? 


hon) 


Axs. The object of this rouxTH TABLE is to exhibit, in 
one ſole point of view, under the name of AurRHIOENoOsES, 
the moſt compleat collection of the pretended FRRx H Dir n- 
T8ONGS, according to the old method, which could be 
gathered together, 


= && @ © K S wv 


n. theſe pretended DIPHTHONGS ? 


Axs. To ende i in chike true light we muſt 
;radatim , from reflection to reflection, in the following 


that all our pretended Dip HT RHON ds fall under the deſerip- 
tion of the THIRD CHARACTER Of DirhTRHORNGs drawn up 


p. 144 of this ANaLYs1s ,. and that one only, which is the 


sr of this Table, out of all of them, comes under the 
ceſcription of the sxcConND CHARACTER, drawn up in the 
ſame page. 2dly, We muſt not forget that this conſideration 
ranges them all, exceeT THAT FIRST ONE, under that 
zzacious obſervation of our learned Academician Mr. 


DucLos, already noted before, p. 154 of this work: and 


tat the firſt cf the two pretended ſounds, with which our 
ſuppoſed 


G. W HAT is the objeck of this kovara 


Quesr. What is then the true » light, in which we are to 
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metnodical and orderly manner. 1ſt, We muſt take notice 
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ſuppoſed DiraTaoncs are compoſed, is always as be 
calls it, a franſitory, and the ſecond always a refer. zal, 
To theſe two reflections if we add, in oppoſition, and by com. 
pariſon with ours, the ro CHARACTER of the true and 
real DryiTHoNGs, drawn up p. 149, and the mathema. 
tical definition given of the true conſtituent , and diſcrimi. 
native characters of sos and axTICULAT1ONsS eſtabliſhed 
p. 150, we ſhall ſoon be convinced of the ridiculouſneſs of the 
ſyſtem , which had hitherto aſcribed ſuch a complex ele. 


ment, as that of a DiyxTHoxG, to the Frexch Lax Þ 


| GUAGE, and we ſhall be plainly convinced —_—_ this lan. 
Zuage is not poſſeſſed of one, 


Quesr. What then , a0 you make of chem! ? 


Ars. If the fit of the tavo pretended ſounds, with which 
they are ſaid to be compoſed, be once allowed me to be 
 Articulations , it is not difficult to ſee, that I make of then 
articulated ſyllables, like /a, ,, tu, ne, 1 fi, ce, 
— 


| ener. Very well, if 0 always 100 a Shable, 
they do in the words you have quoted *. 4 21, 22, and 
23, of your fr/t Table. But, in your liſt of this rovzry 
TaBLe, not one word, hardly, out of all the examples, 
begins with any of theſe new ST ECIESs of Articulations, All 
of them have, on the contrary , one of the common, and 
* acknowledged, conſonants before them? - 


| Ares. Iris fo. And the more- fair muſt I be looked upon to 
Wy in my way of proceding. In the firſt Table I brought al 
words, in which my newly introduced Au TuROSES were 
firft and alone without any other Powe before them: be- 
cauſe at that time they were the firſt and only object I had to 
exemplify , and I was to keep an uniformity in the examples, 
eee the Whole Table. i hus when I propoſed ths 
ARTICULATIVE 


[ts 


10 


—_ wh GD 


ArTICULATIVE Powers Lo and Ro, I gave the examples 
Laver and R-at, and guarded myſelf well from giving PL; 
zor CR, or ſuch like. But as ſoon as I come to the 
Table wherein I am to give a compleat collection of thoſe 
pretended complex elements, which we are ſuppoſed to 
dare, and all compoſed of thoſe very ſame Four (and 
0 more) Pow ERS which I have a little before offered as Az- 


preſent them fairly in the ſame manner as they are by their 
ſupporters , and without any affectation on my ſide, to de- 
prive them of the arms they may have to defend themſelves. 
For it is not difficult to fee, that had it not been for thoſe 
common, and vulgarly allowed articulations by which they 
xere moſtly preceded, they could not have reigned ſo long 


45 they have: nay, 1 will! venture to ſay, _ wouls never 


Ave exiſted. 


QuesT, How do you then make out thoſe Gabe where 


tzey ſtand preceded by other conſonants ? 


Axs. 1 mak them out 2s I do - the DiakTnrosrs el, 
J, dr, r, ft, and , in cl-ad, ſl- at, dr-um, tr-aiz, 


ar, ſp- ill, and all thofe of the ſame kind. TE are 


iquid articulations to me, of the nature and ſpecies of the 
Le and Ro; and, like them, they admit of a coagulation 
ith other articulations, in one and the ſame fyllable 1 nus 
make them out. 


EM 


Quesr. But if they ſhould happen to be themſelves pre- 


ceded by a Dia xTEHROSIs or a POLYARTHROSTS,, how Would 


jon do in ſuch a caſe? 


| ® See p. 248. 
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1CULAaTIONS, and ranged among them, my buſineſs is to 
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Ans. I verily cannot tell; for, de non exiſtentibus, is 


. Impo/ſibilibus, non eſt diſputandum. The fact you propoſe 
 XEVER happens; and, as, moreover, it CAXNOT happen, 


Idra from that new obſervation, you, yourſelf, fo naturally 


give me occaſion to make, a ſtronger and more ir. 


refiſtible proof that the four Powers (marked in the iſt, 
Table x. 4, 21, 22, and 23) which alone have the power 
in French, to make the firft tranſitory ſound of the two pre. 
tended ones of which our suyPostD French Diphthongs 
are compoſed, are rxvt articulations and conſidered as | 
suck by NaTukrE, though ſo groſoly nen 


vs: And that, I "”= thus. 


I. The acquired daily of our organs of ſpeech has, 


i proceſs of time, admitted of uttering firſt Two articula- 
tive powers together, unſeparated and unſupported, as 


before , by a plain ſenſible and diſtinctly audible ſound, 
Hence 3 have had + CRo, CLo, DRo, 9 G. 


_ 8To, SPo, SNo, &c. &c. 


IL. Repeated prafiice „bringing a greater agility, we 
have found the art of joining as many as 7hree art:culatiny 
powers together, whence we have got the SPLa, SCRs, 
STRo, SPRo, ws. 


III. But, AE 8 kerfelf flops. gur can go no 
farther. Two coagulated articulations are become an eaſy 
production for HEA, and they are common. THREE are 
not ſo eaſy ; the number of ſuch is very ſmall: and a con- 
dition is, that the FIRST of the THREE ſhall alwzys be a 


febilant ._ 3062 


— « 
—_ 


® See p. 107. | + See Ibid. 
| 25 


4 


IV. Concluſion, that Four coagulated arriculations ate 
then impoſſible by NaTure to the organs of ſpeech in 
Man. They do not xow , and they never will, exiſt. - 


V. Should this concluſion be allowed as true, and any of 
the ſuppoſed French diphthongs found preceded by a Po. 
LYARTHROSIS, like Sd, Scr, Str , Sy, Ser, or the 
like, it would inconteſtably be proved againſt. me that, 
what I am pleaſed to call their svyroseDd firſt tranſitory 
ſound, 15, in fact, a REAL heut, and xor at all an articu- 
lation. But x Or one example can be found, in the whole 
language. Therefore the ſole argument, which might 
have prevailed, againſt my. doctrine, having no ground 
to take it's riſe from, so Fas my poſition remains intact 
[n carrying the obſervations farther , I hope it will remain 
perfectly ettabliſhed. T1 KDE. 


Ws — 


VI. Now, ſo truly difficult is the utterance of Po- 
LYARTHROSES , and fo truly has NATURE always confi- 


dered the Four above mentioned. Powers (which are de-. 


ſigned by the name of tranſitory ſounds in our ſuppoſed 
Diphthongs,) as real and perfect Ax T HRKOSE SC, that SHE has 


not even ſuffered them to be often preceded by any of I 
the common accepted DrarTHROSES, With which they 


might however have made no more than a PoLYazTHRO- 


eis, after the manner of Spr, in Spr-ing. Therefofe 


ſcarce any are to be found- in the whole * language 


— ve v 24 


. — Y 08 = — = AM. * 


—— TIE „ 


s With all the attention I am capable of, and the moſt candid and im- 
partial enquiry, I cannot recollect more than fourteen examples of French 


wirds, in which, placed after one of the common - Dyar:hr:s', they 
form, along with them, a real Polyarthrofis . And, what is more re- 


markable, out of the four Puryers , 1 find but rwe which will join for that 
| ML.” Ppurpoie 
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= ERA LY rn 
; preceded by more than one only of the common and ſing, 
articulations, with which it then becomes a fort of liquid 
| Jubſervient Power , ſuch as L and R, in Cl- ad and Tr-az, 
or in Pl- , and Cr. 7, and conſtitute a mere DiARTHAO315 
like them. | $5: 


VII. So true it is that TRESE Powers, for ſuch 2 
length of time totally miſtaken and miſapprehended by us, 
have always been conſidered, treated, and acknowledged 
by NaTure as TRUE ARTICULATIONS, and NOT, in 
any reſpe& whatever, as souN Ds. Thus, the aſſertion ei 


the FRENCH Laxcuace having no Dir HTHON Gs, and of 
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1 certain Powers (thoſe of x. 4, 21, 22 and 23 in the 
17 FixsT TABLE) being, in certain poſitions, all articulatine | 
== and not vocal, is brought, I hope, to what may be nos 
1 conſidered as a SELF EVID ENT PROPOSITION, | 
1 purpoſe, O, and U; and, out of the fourteen examples, O takes ten to 
4 itſelf, while U has but four. The bs other Powers, Lor V, and OU c- 
11 W, afford not one example, in French, of ſuch Po yartbriſet, though 
47 great plenty, of almoſt all the ſorts, are to be found, I confeis, in Exel; 
37 but this has nothing to do with the French. The four examples in U, which 
143-6 I mean, are the following, FRU-#z, BRU-ir, TRU-ie, and PLU-+, 
...- The ten in O, are theſe; PRO-ie, TRO-is, FRO-i4, CRO. ire, BRO. , 
| DRO-#, CLO-itre, GLO-ire, BLO-is, PLO-zzr. Such are thoſe I can 
1049 - find, and I believe I could venture to offer ſome thouſands to any who 
| Ti would be able to double this number of fourteen examples. Let it be, 2 
1 i the ſame time, well underſtood that, by other examples, I mean no ſuch 
m_ a one as CRO-7tre, becauſe I have it in CRO: ire, nor ſuch another 4 
7 TR U-ite, becauſe I have it in TRU- ie: but ſuch in which, either t. 
+ | Powers I=Y , OU=W , ſhall be found acting the ſame part as O ane U 
14 i are found acting in theſe fgurteen examples of mine; or, in which ths: 
: | very ſame Pavers, O and U, ſhall be found continuing to act this ſame 
„ part, with ſome other Diartbroſes, than thoſe which compoſe my own 
11 fourteen examples. And this, I am much mittaken, if it can ever bein 
= the power of any one to do, ſo lar as to double my number, 
1 Quesr 
i'; ze 
40 
#2 8 * 
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QuzsT. I would not have you be ſo confident about your 
ſuppoſed evidence, and the future ſucceſs of this new, and 
truly ſtrange , poſition of yours, concerning the FEN 
DiyfTHONGS , however agreeable » pleaſing, and perhaps 
fattering, the ſyſtem may appear to you. You muſt expect to 
meet with many opponents, and to fight many battles with 
brare people, of your own country, and of many others, be- 
fore the field is, abandoned to vou. And, ſhould you loſe 
it after all, you may think it much to your credit , ho- 
nour and glory, that notice has ſo far been taken 
of you, as to think of engaging with you for it's 
recovery. 


Axs. You are very right, and I acknowledge the pro- 
priety of your cool and judicious reflection. I will then hence- 
forth confider this new ſyſtem of mine as a new STac only, 

which I have rouſed, indeed, from it's laire, but which muſt 
be expoſed to many a chace, and be hunted by many a 
ſportſman before 1t can be brought to laughter for the os 
wur, or diſgrace, of it's firſt Rouſer. 
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ExXAMEN of the FirTH TABLE, 
Quesr. HAT is the object of this FIFTH and lat 
7 Tax of the Mechanical and Rarioxul 
Atrnaber of the FRENCH LANGUAGE ? | DEL 

| t 

Ans. It's object is to preſent a view of the TRHIEE dif- : 

ferent diviſions which the Fzencu ARTHROSES, are at this Wl © 

preſent time, ſuſceptible IO. = £ 

0 

Quesr, How are they firſt diviſible ? - 

” | ; : 

Ans, Into Sai PERFECT Murzs; eight suxb 1: 

MUTES; and eight LiquiD SEMI-MUTES, Which make A 

THREE different gualitizes of Ax TRHROSES, or Articulation, f 

drawn from their very . of utterance. 1 3 

Po * a 


. . What is the meaning of thoſe ages bs 
place after them? | 


| Axt, N 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 23; 
Axs. They are intended to point out the method of trying : 

thoſe articulations , in order to diſcover their true and real : 

qualiti-*, and the proper claſs they are to be ranged in. 

So, that initead of placing the auxiliary vowel or ſound, 

by ths he'p of which they are denominated, beides | 

ſome, and after others, as we are accuſtomed to do in | 

the vulgar way of reciting the ALPAaBEeT, we are here 

directed to begin the utterance of every Arthroſis by the 

power itſelf, and as if ſupported by a ſound, placed after, 

on which we were to reſt it, but which , by the Apoftrophe 

by whick it is accompanied, we are, at the ſame time, 

farther directed to 2 8 _— | 


\ 


Veen What will be che effeft of —— ? 
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4 The effe& will be this. If you try to begin the ut- 
terance of the EVEN firſt by themſelves, as if you were 
going to lay them upon a wowe/ ,. and place none after them, 
they will be perfectly mute and nothing at all ſhall be heard 
boat of your organ. If you try the Zion next in the ſame 
manner, the firſt and laſt, H' and N', will render a kind 
of ſurd buzz or humming noiſe, and rhe fix others a hiſſin 

or fibilation , which has induced, formerly, many obſervers 

to call them Jemi-vowels on that very, and no other, ac- 
count. If you try again the other ZIHr, by the ſame 
method , you will find them alſo rendering a fimilar noiſe 
with the precedent . But as theſe , except two only (ILL” 
and GN?) admit of coagulating with ſome of the utes, and 
conſtitute, when in their company, what we know now by the 
name of DiaRTHROSES; for that, and no other reaſon, we 
Uſtipguiſh them P * CA qualification of /iquid., 


It is true that, in this _—_ ILL? and GN? not ad- 
WH Pitting of any coagulation whatſoever , either as e 
| or 


ws ANAEYF/LEIS8TOEF TH8-> 
or as /ub/ervient , with any other ARTHROS15 , they may, to 
a nice critic, appear, as cut of character among the 
others, and therefore wrong claſſed. And indeed I mag 


candidly confels they appear ſo to myſelf , and that I do not 


like to ſee them there at all. Therefore I muſt reſign to 


ſome body elſe the claſſing of them more truly than they are | 


now; and, I am not without hope of ſeeing. it done, 


As for their ſix preſent companions , that they all join 


equally and perfectly well with any of the firſt, and fone þ 


of the ſecond claſs, and with them conſtitute a true Diaz- 
THos1s when theſe are placed before them, may be plainly 
evinced by the following examples, all made with one and 
the ſame ſeparate, and conjoined Powers. R- is, Lit, 
Y-eux, OU-:, O-inr, hbU-is, are all monoſyllables be. 
ginning only by a Monarthrofs. 7s and ending by a Monophontfs : 
and all of them remain Monoſyllables, only beginning by 
Diartbraſis, and ending by a Monophonofis in the ſame, or 
; alike, words PR-is, PL- 7, PTeux, POU-arr, 
PO-irt, PU. is formed out of the ſame moneſyllables as before 
and * mere enkdttion of the ſole and ſame Mona RT HROSIS Pr, 


| Quwr. What is e SECOND | diviſor, of which the 
Fx EAcCR Are are again e e 


| Ano. They are fuſceptible of being divided into THR?E 
other bands, ſuch as sTRONGERS, WEAKERS and NEUTER 
that is to ſay, referable to none of the others, as either 
the frongers or wweakers of any of them. So that the A1. 
 THROSES of the French ALPHABET may be ſaid to be con- 
poſed of FouxTzex principal Powers ; xIxE of which ee 
double, and are to each other nothing but the one the 
STRONGER, the other the WEAKER only: and Five ſtand 


alone * themſelyes „ without any connexion, reference, 
| Or 


FRENCH ORTHOGRAPHY. 2% 
„ comparability , either between themſelves, or with any 
hereto e non 


"wo What is the Tuixp and laft Devens of which 
the FRENCH ARTHROSES are alſo „ 


— . BI. a tas, 


PE 
2 


Aus. They are finally Cuſceptible of being claſſed ac- 


erding to their commutability, in which caſe they make 
gain three different n „ two of . and ane of 


t. : 


*W Quesr. In what order do the Powers of = company 
* mutually ? 


Aus. T "hey interchange i in three different manners, ho- 
rifontally , perpendicularly or diagonally; and that in any di- 
rction whatever, as you may be pleaſed to begin, from right 
v left, or left to right, and i in deſcending or aſcending in 
arett or angular lines. 


be Queer, What i 15 the uſe and 3 of the Ho, placed 


iu the Center of the middle company ? 


Axs. To ſhew that 17 is alone the principle, life and 
ad aliment of it's four other companions , with which 
n interchanges in all thoſe already mentioned, directions, 
ad THEY, with 1T, in the ſame manner; as has been 
treral times hinted, and ſometimes aſſerted and exempli- 
id, in different places of this work *. 


* 


See p. 203 44. 45 and 46; 49; 100, &c. &c, 


 Quxsr. 


_ ANALYSIS OF THE 
Quer. To conclude our new and critical reſearches, 


obſervations, and diſquiſitions on the nature, and Gen 
of the Faencn Lancvace, with reſpect to it's Oxrys. 


ear, and the True PrixCiPLEs of it's ProNnuxc,. 
Ti0n , we have nothing more to do now than to ſhey, 
how Tres? PrIncieLEs may really be reduced frog 
Tuzorr into a poſitive PRACTICE, 


Anus. To this ant then I will tos you with a piece 


of French, and practiſe it directly with yon, ad aperturan 


libri. This is a Tale of Mr. pz MaxMON TEL, one of 
the pureſt „the moſt elegant and ſenſible writers of the age, 
and an honour to the Nation. La Bonne Mex is the 


title of this tale; it is — and will anſwer our purpoſe 
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1 Jy * thought it might be convenient and agreeable 1 
 FaencH on which Hz might readily exemplify as be gots, 


| BaacauyGRAPHY of the FRENCH VERBS, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


the Reader to find here, at hand, a Pizcs of 


the various rules diſtributed throughout the whole exten 
of this work and of the ſubſequent ones. It ſaver niy th 
zrouble of looking for another book , wherein to practice at ina 
both the AnaLYsis of the FRENCH ORTHOGRarnr, 
and the ParsING of the FRENCH VERBS, according to the 
NEW SYSTEM eſtabliſhed in the preſent Work, and in th 
RaTional Grammar. The PRAxis, for the Parsinc of 
the VerBs, exemplified upon thoſe which occur in this jam 
Tale, (La Bonne MERE,) will be found at the end of tit 


Explication of the ABBREVIATIONS made uſe of in'the 
Praxis which follows immediately this Tale, 


T. Terminative. 8 maſculine, 
c. Charaeriftick. f. feminine. 
F. Figurative, , Fngular, 
D. Dominant. 5. plural. 
| 4. double, 
J. liquids 


% N R MERE 


# E ſoin d'une mere pour ſes enfans eſt de tous ley 
tevoirs le plus ſaintement obſerve dans la nature. Ce 
ſentiment univerſel domine toutes les paſſions ; il l'em- 
porte meme ſur l'amour de la vie, II rend le plus 
feroce des animaux ſenſible & doux, le plus pareſſeux 
ufatigable, le plus timide courageux à Pexces: aucun 
deux ne perd de vue ſes petits, qu'au moment qu'il 
leur eſt inutile. On ne voit que parmi les hommes les 
czemples odieux d'un abandon premature. 


Ceſt ſur-tout au milieu d'un monde od le vice in- 
kinieux à ſe dẽguiſer, prend mille formes ſeduiſantes 3 
ell Ia que le plus heureux naturel demande à tre: 
tclairé ſans ceſſe. Plus il y a d'écueils & plus ils 
bat caches , 00 la barque fragile de Vinnocence & du 
. — 
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bonheur a beſoin d'un ſage pilote. Quel efit tie, Par 
exemple, le fort de Mademoiſelle du Troene, | | 
Ciel neat fait Expres pour elle une mere comme il y 


. 


en a peu! 


Cette veuve reſpectable avoĩt bert a Veducation 
de ſa fille unique les plus belles années de fa vie, 
Voici quel avoit ẽté ſon calcul des Page de vingt-cing 
ans. | 


Tai perdu mon Epoux , diſoit - elle ; je nai plus que 
ma fille & moi; vivrai - je pour moi; vivrai - je pour 


elle? Le monde me ſourit, & me plait encore; mai: 


fi je m'y livre, j *abandonne ma fille, & je hazarde fon 
bonheur & le mien. Suppoſons qu'une vie tumultueuſt 
& diflipee ait tous les charmes qu'on lui attribue, con- 
bien de tems puis - je les goiter ? | De mes annees qu 


% 


&*coulent , combien peu en ai-je à paſſer dans le 


monde? combien dans la ſolitude & dans le ſein & 
mon enfant? Ce monde qui m'appelle aujourd'hui, me 
renverra bientot ſans pitiè; & fi ma fille eſt oublice 


4 mon exemple ii elle eſt malheureuſe par ma né- 


gligence „ quelle ſera ma conſolation ? Embelliſſons de 
bonne heure ma retraite; rendons. la douce autant qu'ho- 
norable, & ſacriſions à ma fille, qui eſt tout port 
moi, cette multitude Etrangere „ a qui dans peu * ne 


ſerai plus rien. 


'Des-lors 
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Des-lors cette mere fi ſage fut Vamie & la compagne 
de ſa fille. Mais obtenir ſa confiance n'etoit pas 
lomrage dun I . 


le 
J 


Emilie (ee Etoit le nom de la jeune perſonne ) avoit 
regu de la nature une ame ſuſceptible des plus vives 
impreſſions; & ſa mere qui Vetudioit ſans ceſſe, 
q  eprouvoit une joie inquiete en s'appercevant de cette 
ſenſibilité qui fait tant de mal & tant de bien. Heu- 
reux, diſoit elle quelquefois, heureux Pepoux qu'el- 
e e aimera, il. eſt digne de ſa tendreſſe; ſi par Peſ- 
r tine & l'amitié il fait lui rendre precieux les ſoins 
u quclle prendra pour lui plaire! Mais malheur à lui 
eil Vhumilie & s'il la rebute: ſa délicateſſe bleſice 
WW fra leur ſupplice à tous deux. Je vois que s'il m'e- 


. dappe à moi-meme un reproche, une plainte legere 
qu'elle nait pas meritee, des larmes ameres coulent de 
ſes yeux; ſon cœur fetri ſe dẽcourage. Rien n' eſt 
plus facile 2 a conduire, ni plus facile? a effaroucher. | 


r nat que fat la vie As 88 du Troene, elle 5 
toit conforme A ſon ẽtat, & relative au deſſein qu'elle avoit 

de s'eclairer à loifir ſur le choix d'un ẽpoux digne d'Emilie. 
Une foule d'aſpirans, ẽpris des charmes de la fille, faiſoient, 

WH {lon l'uſage, une cour aſſidue à la mere. De ce nombre 

Wl ctoit le Marquis de Verglan, qui pour ſon malheur etoit 
tous de la plus jolie figure. Son miroir & les femmes le lui 
avotent dit tant de fois „ qu'il avoit bien fallu le croire . 

| e . II 
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% ANALYSIS OF THE 


II s'ẽcoutoit avec complaiſance, , ſe voioit avec volupts, 
ſe ſourioit a. lui - meme, & ne ceſſoit de 'applaudir. 
Il n'y avoit rien à dire ſur ſa politeſſe; mais elle ctoit 
fi froide & fi legere en comparaiſon des attentions dont 
il $honoroit , qu'on ' voioit clairement qu'il occupoit l; 
premiere place dans ſon eſtime. Il auroit eu fans y 
penſer toutes les graces naturelles; il les gatoit en les 
. affeftant. Du cõté de Veſprit, il ne lui manquoit que 
de la juſleſſe, ou plutot de la reflexion. Perſonne 
n'efit parls mieux que lui, 8'il avoit ſu ce qu'il alloit 
dire. Mais ſon premier ſoin Etoit d'avoir un avis qui 
ne fut pas celui d'un autre. Qu u'il eũt tort, ou qu'il 
efit raiſon, cela lui étoit aſſez égal; il étoit ſir d'. 

blouir, de ſeduire, de perſuader ce qu'il vouloit, I 
ſavoit par cœur tous ces petits propos de toilette, tous 
ces jolis mots qui ne diſent rien. II &toit au fait de 
toutes les anecdotes galantes de la Ville & de la Cour: 
quel ctoit Pamant de la veille, celui du jour, celui du 


lendemain, & combien de fois dans l'année telle & telle 


en avoient change . H connoiſſoit meme quelqu un qui 
avoit refuſe d' etre ſur la liſte, & qui auroit ſupplante 
tous ſes rivaux, Sil avoit voulu gen donner le ſoin. 


Ce jeune fat <toit le fils d'un ancien ami de M. du 
Troene, & la veuve en parloit à (a fille avec une ſort 
de pitic. C'eſt dommage, diſoit - elle, que l'on gate ce 
jeune homme; il &toit bien ne, il pouvoit reuſſit, I. 
n'avoit deja que trop. bien reuſſi dans le cœur d'Emi- 

. 


pa 


plu 
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le. ce qui eſt ridicule aux yeux d'une mere, ne Feſt 
pas toujours aux yeux de ſa fille. La jeuneſſe eſt in- 
culgente pour la {ON & il y a de Jolis defauts . 


Verglan de fon c6t6 trouyoit Emilie afſez- belle; ſeale- 


nent un peu trop ſimple ; mais cela pouvoit ſe for- 
ner. II ne prenoit qu'un ſoin très - lẽger de lui plai- 
re; mais quand la premiere impreſſion eſt faite, tout 
contribue a l'approfondir. La diſſipation meme de ce 
jeune ẽtourdi Etoit un nouvel attrait pour Emilie: elle 


y voioit le danger de. le perdre, & rien n'accẽlère, 


comme la jalouſie, les progrès de l'amour naiſſant. 


En rendant compte de fa vie à Madame du Troene, 
Verglan ſe donnoit, comme de raiſon, » pour Phomme du 


monde le pins defirs . 


Madame du Troene lui donnoit avec menagement quel- 


ques legons de modeſtie, mais il proteſtoĩt que per- 


dune n'ẽtoit moins avantageux que lui; qu'il favoit 
: merveille que ce n'ẽtoĩt pas pour lui qu'on le re- 
cherchoit ; que ſa naiſſance y faiſoit beaucoup, & qu'il 


keroit le reſte A ſon eſprit & I fa figure, qualites qu'il 


de toit pas , & dont il n avoit garde has i 
prevaloir 4 | | 75 


Plus Emilie avoit de plaiſir A le voir & à Ventendre, 


plus elle avoit dein de diſſimuler. Un W de ſa 


mere 
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mere efit fait à ſon ame une plaie profonde ; & cet 
ſenſibilité delicate la rendoit craintive à Vexcts, 


Cependant Iles charmes Emilie Jour Verglan Etoit f 


| foiblement touche , avoient inſpirẽ Pamour le plus ten- 


ire au ſage & modeſte Belzors. Un eſprit juſte & un 


ur droit formoient la baſe de ſon caractère. Sa f- 
cure douce & ouverte s'ennobliſſoit encore par la haute 
| dee qu'on avoit de ſon ame; car on eſt diſpoſe natu- 


ellement à chercher & à croire demeler dans les trait 
»un homme, ce que Von fait qu'il a dans le cœur. 


— 


Belzors, en qui la nature avoit ẽtẽ dirigee au bien 


1 les Penfance , jouiſſoit de Vavantage ineſtimable de pou- 


our 8˙5 abandonner ſans precaution & fans contrainte, 
La decence, | Phonnetets „la candeur, cette. franchiſe 
lui gagne la confiance, cette ſeverite de mœurs qui 
mprime le reſpect, avoient en lui Paiſance libre de 


 habitude. Ennemi du vice, mais ſans faſte; indul- 


zent aux ridicules, mais ſans en contraQter aucun; docile 
ux uſages innocens, incorruptible aux mauvais exen- 


es, il ſurnageoit au torrent du monde; aime, w. 


dectẽ de ceux meme dont fa vie etoit la cenſure, & 
uxquels reſtime publique | avoit coutume de Poppoſer 
dur humilier leur orgueil. | 


Madame 4 Trome ad du caraQtere de ce 


ne homme, Payoit choiſi au fond de ſon cœut 
comme 


SS 
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comme le plus digne ẽpoux qu'elle put donner i fa fille. 
Elle ne tarifſoit point ſur ſon  Eloge; Emilie applau- | 


aigſoit avec la modeſtie de ſon age - . Madame du 
Trozne ſe meprit A Pair ingenu & gracieux que fa fille 


zroit auprès de lui. Comme Veſtime qu'il lui inſpi- 
wit n'etoit melee d'aucun ſentiment qu'il fallut ae > 


Emilie. etolt $: ſon aſe. 


I! Fen falloit bien qu'elle fit auſſi libre „ auſſi tran- 


quille avec le dangereux Verglan; & la ſituation penible 


du la mettoit ſa preſence, reſſembloit aſſez | à Vennui, 
ji Madame du Troene parloit de lui en bien, Emilie 


baiſſoit les yeux & gardoit le filence. Il me ſemble ma 
fille, diſoit Madame du Troene, que vous ne golitez | 


pas ces graces legeres & brillantes dont le monde fait 
ant de cas. Je ne m 'y connois point, Madame, di- 
foit Emilie en rougiſſant .. La bonne mere diſſimuloit 
fa joie: elle erdioit voir dans le cœur d'Emilie la 
rertu ſimple & modeſte de Belzors triompher de tous 
les petits vices aimables de Verglan & de ſes pareils. 
ba accident leger en apparence, mais frappant pour 
une mere attentive & clairvoiante, vint la tirer de ſon 
illuſion. 


* 
Lun des talens d' Emilie etoit la Peinture au paſtel. 
Elle avoit choiſi le genre des fleurs, comme le plus 


malogue à ſon age. Il paroit fi naturel de voir eclore 
ne roſe ſous la main de la Beauté! Verglan, par un 


Qq ” - golit 
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goũt approchant ds ien, aimoit paionacment les 


fleurs: on ne le voioit jamais ſans un bouquet le plus 


joli du monde. 


Un jour les yeux de Madame du 'Trotne $'toient 
attaches par aventure Tur le bouquet de Verglan. Le 
lendemain elle s'apperęut qu'Emilie , , fans y ſonger 
peut - Etre , deſſinoit les fleurs. II Etoit tout 
fimple que Mos fleurs qu delle avoit vies la veill: 
lui fuſſent encore prẽſentes, & vinſſent comme delle. 


| ' memes s voffrir au bout de ſes craions ; mais ce qui 
n'ẽtoĩit pas auſſi ſimple, c 'ctoit Pair denthoufiaſme 


qu'elle avoit en les deſſinant. Ses yeux brilloient de 
feu du genie; fa bouche ſourioit amoureuſement à cha. 
que trait de ſa main, & un coloris- plus anime que 


celui des fleurs qu'elle vouloit peindre, ſe rẽpandoit fur 


ſes belles joues. Etes-vous contente de votre ſeance , lu 


dit fa mere negligemment? Il n'eſt pas poſſible , repondi 


Emilie, de bien rendre la nature quand on ne Pa pu 


ſous les yeux. I! ©toit vrai cependant qu elle ne Payout 
jamais plus idelement exprimee, BY 


Quelques jours apres Verglan revint avec des feen 
nouvelles. Madame du Troene ſans affectation les obſer 


| Pune après l'autre, & dans la prochaine legon d' Emilie, 


le bouquet de Verglan fut define. La bonne mere 


continua d' obſerver; & chaque Epreuve confirmant fe 
: Z . | __ 
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bupcons, redoubla ſon inquictude. Helas! dit- elle, 


je m'alarme peut. etre de quelque choſe de tres innocent. | | 
Voions cependant fi elle y entend malice. 

Les etudes & les talens d'Emilie &toient un ſecret 
pour la ſocièté de ſa mere, Comme elle n'avoit eu 
teffein que de lui aſſurer par- là des loiſirs agrẽables, 
de lui faire goũter la ſolitude & de ſauver ſon imagina- 
tion des dangers de la reverie, & ſon ime active & 
ſenſible des ennuis de Poiſivets; Madame du Troene ne 
tiroit, ni pour elle ni pour ſa f ille, aucune vanite de 
ces dons qu'elle cultivoit avec tant de ſoin. Mais un 
jour qu'elles Etoient ſeules avec Belzors, & que Ventre- 
tien rouloit ſur Pavantage precieux de s'occuper & de 
ſe ſufire; ma fille, dit Madame du Troëne, s'eſt 
fait un amuſement qu'elle goute de plus en plus. Je 
yeux que vous voyiez de ſes deſſeins. Emilie ouvrit 
ſon portefeuille ; & Belzors enchante ne ſe laſſoit point 
de Padmirer dans ſon ouvrage. Qu'ils ſont doux & 
purs , diſoit-il, les plaifirs de Vinnocence! le vice a 
beau ſe tourmenter, il n 'en aura Jamais de pareils. 
Avouez, Mademoiſelle, que Vheure du travail paſſe 
rite. He bien, vous Pavez fixee: la voila qui ſe re- 


trace & fe reproduit a vos yeux. Le temps n'eſt perdu 


que pour les oififs, Madame du Troene Fecoutoit avec 
ane complaiſance ſecrette. Emilie trouvoit ſes propos 
ue; - ſenſes; mais elle n'en ẽtoĩit point touchce. 


Qq 2 Cs Quelques 


WT ANNAELT TE O07 Tur 

. Quelques jours apres Verglan vint les voir. Saver. 
vous, dit Madame du Troene, que ma fille a regũ 4; 
Eloges de Belzors ſur ſon talent pour le def ein! Te 
veux auſi que vcus en ſoyiez juge. Emilie inter te 
rougit, balbutia, dit qu'elle n'avoit rien de fini, 2 
conjura ſa mere d'attendre qu'elle eũt quelque morceau 


digne d' etre va, Elle ne ſe doutoit pas que ſa mere 


lui tendoit un piége. Puiſqu'il y a du myſtère, il y 
a de l'intention, dit cette mere clairvoiante; elle 2 
craint que Verglan ne reconnũt ſes fleurs, & qu'il ne 
penetrat le motif ſecret du plaiſir qu'elle a eu 2 les 
peindre. Ma fille aime ce jeune ẽtourdi 3 mes craintez 
n' ẽtoient que trop fondees, | 


Madame du Troene ſollicitée de tous cötés , fe . 
tranchoit encore ſur la jeuneſſe d'Emilie, & ſur la reſo- 
lution qu'elle avoit priſe elle-m&me de ne pas la gener 
dans ſon choix. Cependant ce choix Valarmoit. Ma 
fille, diſoit- elle, va preferer Verglan; il y a en 
moins lieu de le croire, & ce jeune homme a tout 

ce qu'il faut pour rendre ſa femme malheureuſe. $i 
je declare ma volonté à Emilie, fi je la lui Jaife 

entrevoir, elle ſe fera une loi d'y ſouſcrire fans ſe 
plaindre, elle Epouſera un homme qu'elle n'aime point, 
& le ſouvenir de celui qu'elle aime la pourſuivra Gans 


les bras d'un autre. Je connois ſon ame, elle ſera | 


victime de fon devoir. Mais eſt- ce à moi d'ordonner 
ce douloureux ſacrifice? A Dieu ne plaiſe; non, je 


VELY 
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wid que fon inclination Ia decide; mais je puis di- 
ner ſon inclination en Veclairant, & voila le ſeul 
wage leoitime de autorite qui m'eſt confice. Je ſuis 
fare de Ia bonte du cœur, d: la juſteſſe de Veſprit de 
m fille; ſupplẽons par les Jumieres de mon age I 
[inexperience du ſien; qu elle voie par les yeux de ſa 
mere, & qu'elle croie, s'il eſt : poſſible, ne conſulter 
que ſon penchant. | VI | 


Toutes les fois que Verglan & Belzors ſe trouvoient 
enſemble chez Madame du Troene, elle engageoit Ven- 
tretien ſur les meœurs, les uſages, les maximes du 
monde, Elle animoit la contradiction; & ſans prendre 
zucun parti, donnoit A leur caraciere la liberté de ſe 
dtrelopper Ces petites aventures dont la ſociete four- 
mille, & qui entretiennent Poifive curioſits des cercles 
de Paris, donnoient le plus ſouvent matiere à leurs 
reflexions. Verglan leger, tranchant & vif » Etoit conſ- 
amment du parti de la mode. Belzors d'un ton plus 
nodeſte , ne laiſſoit pas de defendre le parti des n 
nœurs avec une noble franchiſe. 


[ arrangement du Comte. eee avec fa femme, 
faifoit alors la nouvelle des ſoupes, On diſoit, qu'a- 
pres une querelle aſſez vive, & des plaintes ameres de 
part & d' autre ſur leur mutuelle infidelite, ils etoient 
convenus qu'ils ne ſe devoient rien; qu'ils avotent 


kn 28 rice de la ſottiſe qu'ils ayoient eue d' etre ja- 
loux 
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loux ſans Etre amoureux; que d*Auberive conſentoit 3 
voir le Chevalier de Clange amant de ſa femme, 4 
qu'elle avoit promis de ſon cõtẽ de recevoir le mieux 
du monde la Marquiſe de Talbe a qui d- Auberive fai. 
ſoit la cour; que la paix avoit été ratifice dans un 
ſoupẽ, & que jamais deux couples d'amans n'ayoient 
été de meilleure intelligence. 1 


A ce recit Verglan s'ecria que rien n'ẽtoit plus ſage. 
On parle du bon vieux temps, diſoit - il; que Von me 
cite un exemple des mœurs de nos peres qui ſoit com. 
; parable à celui- ci Autrefois une infidelite mettoit le 
feu à la maiſon; Von 1 , Pon battoit ſa femme, 
Si Teépoux uſoit de la liberté qu'il s'&toit reſerve, fi 


triſte & fidèle moitié Etoit obligee de devorer ſon injure, 


& de gemir au fond de ſon menage comme dans une 
obſcure priſon. Si elle imitoit ſon volage ẽpoux, C'toit 
avec des dangers terribles. II n'y alloit pas de moin: 
que de la vie pour ſon amant & pour elle- meme, On 
avoit eu la ſottiſe d'attacher Phonneur d'un homme 2 |: 
vertu de ſon epoule; & & le mari, quit n 'en Etoit pa 
moins galant homme en cherchant fortune ailleurs, de- 
venoit le ridicule objet du mepris public au premier, faur 
Pas que faiſoit Madame. En honneur, je ne congois 
pas comment dans ces ſiècles barbares on avoit le courage 
d' ẽpouſer. Les nœuds de Phymen @toient une chaine, 
Aujourd'hui voiez la complaiſance, la liberté, la pair 
regner au ſein des familles , Si les Epoux s'aiment, 3 

. | i | 12 


— 
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la bonne heure, ils vivent enſemble, ils ſont heureux 2 
dels ceſſent de s'aimer, ils ſe le diſent en honnetes 
gens, & ſe rendent l'un à l'autre la parole d' ètre fi- 
deles. Ils ceſſent d' etre amans; ils font amis. C'eſt ce 
que j'appelle des mœurs ſociales, des mœurs douces: 
cela donne envie de ſe marier. Vous trouvez donc tout 
imple, lui demanda Madame du Troëne, d'etre la 
confidente de ſon mari, & le complaiſant de ſa femme? 
Aſſurẽ ment, pourva que cela ſoit mutuel. Neſt-Il 
pas juſte d'accorder {a confiance 2 qui nous honore de 
ia fienne; & de fe rendre tour -à- tour dans la vie les 
ofices de Pamitie? Peut-on avoir une meilleure amie 
que 1a femme, un ami plus ſür & plus intime que ſon 
mari? Avec qui ſera-t-on libre, fi ce neſt avec la 
perſonne qui par état ne fait qu'un avec nous? & quand 
par malheur on ne trouve plus de plaiſir chez ſoi, qu'a- 
t-on de mieux A faire que de le chercher ailleurs, & 
de I'y ramener chacun de ſon cote ſans jalouſie & ſans 
obſtacle ? | N 


Rien de plus riant, dit Belzors, que cette m&thode 
nouvelle; mais nous avons encore vous & moi bien du 
chemin à faire avant que de la goutter ſincèrement. D'a- 
bord il faut pouvoir ſe paſſer de ſa propre eſtime, de 
celle de ſa femme & de ſes enfans; il faut pouvoir 
vꝛccoutumer à regarder ſans rẽpugnance „comme une 
mote de ſoi - meme , quelqu an que Jon mepriſe aſſez 


pour le livrer, TT Yon , reprit PE} ; prejuges que 
tous 


— — 


| 
J 
4 
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tous ces ſcrupules! Qui empeche qu'on ne S'eftime Pun 


pautre, vil eft decide qu'il n'y a plus aucune honte à 
tout cela? Quand cela ſera decide; dit Belzors , tous les 


liens de la ſociẽtẽ ſeront rompus. La ſainteté inviolable 
des nœuds de hymen fait la fſaintete des nœuds de l 
nature. Souviens-toi, mon ami, que sil n'y a plus de 


devoirs ſacres pour les époux, il n'y en aura guere pou 


les enfans. Tous ces liens tiennent Pun à VLautre. Les 


querelles de menage eẽtoient violentes du temps a nos 
Peères; mais la maſſe des mœurs Etoit ſaine, la plaie ſe 
refermoit auflitot. Aujourd'hui c'eſt un corps languil- 
fant, qu'un poiſon lent pEnetre & conſume. D'un autre 


cote, mon cher Verglan, nous n'avons pas encore Þidee 


de ces joies pures & intimes que goũtoĩent deux Epour: 


au ſein de leur famille de cette union qui faiſoit les 


| delices de leur jeuneſi; e, & la conſolation de leurs vieur 


ans. Qu aujourd'hui une mere ſoit affligẽe des Egaremenz 
de ſon fils, qu'un pere ſoit accabl de quelqyes revers 


de fortune; ſont-ils un refuge, un appui Pun pour 


l'autre? Ils ſont obliges de chercher au- dehors oh de poſer 


leur peine; & le ſoulagement eſt bien foible de la part 


des Etran gers! 


; | * 
Tu parles comme un oracle, mon ſage Belzors, diſoi 
Verglan. Mais qni ta dit que deux époux ne fiſſent 
pas mieux de s'aimer, d'&tre fidꝭles toute leur vie? Je 
veux ſeulement, ſi par malheur ce goũt mutuel vient 4 
ceſſer, qu'on ſe conſole & qu'on s' arrange, ſans qui 
El. | EC ſoit 


ſo! 


di 


II 


: Wi cos peres, de s'aimer de meme fi le cœur leur en dit. 
En effet, dit Madame du Troene, qu'eſt-ce qui les en 


. Wenpeche :? — Queeſt-ce qui les en empeche, Madame, re- 


nit Belzors; L'uſage, exemple » le bon ton, la faci- 
„Dl à vivre ſans honte au gre de leurs defirs. Verglan 
„ Wn'zvouera fans peine que la vie que Pon mene dans 
| monde elt agreable; & naturellement il eſt afſez doux 
ee changer d'objet: notre foibleſſe meme nous y invite. 
„i refitera donc à ce penchant, fi Von nous G6te le 
frein des mœurs? Moi, je n'0te rien, dit Verglan; 
mais je veux que chacun puiſſe vivre à fa guiſe, & 
japprouve fort le parti qu'ont pris d'Auberive & fa 
nme, de ſe paſſer reciproquement ce qu'on appelle 


Comme il achevoit ces mots, on annonga le Marquis 
dAuberirxe, Ah! Marquis, tu viens fort à propos, lui 
dit Verglan . Dis- nous, je te prie, fi ton hiſtoire eſt 
mie. On pretend que ta femme te paſſe la rubarbe , 
& que tu lui paſſes le ſene. Bon! quelle folie! dit d' Au- 
terive avec indolence :—]'ai ſoutenu que rien- n'ẽtoĩt plus 
nilonnable; mais voila Belzors qui te condamne ſans 


autant? Ma femme eſt jeune & jolie: elle eſt coquette z 
cela eſt tout ſimple . Au fond pourtant je la croĩs fort 
konnete; mais quand elle le ſeroit un peu moins, il 
fut bien 2 ow ſe falſe. Je congois cependant qu'un 

Rr homme 
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ſoit déſendu A ceux qui ſe ſeroient aimẽs . eln det 


tes torts, S'ils ſont contens, tout le monde doit l' etre. 


appel. Pourquoi donc? eſt-ce qu'il n'en efit pas fait 
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homme plus jaloux que moi me condamne; mais ce 
qui m'ẽtonne, c'eſt que Belzors ſoit le premier, þ 
* wai juſqu'ici ' regu que des eloges. Rien n'eſt plus nz. 
turel que mon procedẽ; & tout le monde myen fiiciy, 
comme de. quelque choſe de merveilleux! il ſemble quo 
ne me croioit pas aſſez de bon ſens pour prendre u 
| parti raiſonnable. En homme d'honneur je ſuis confy 
des complimens que j'en regois. Quant a Meſſieurs le 
rigoriſtes; je les honore beaucoup; mais je vis pour 
moi- meme. Que chacun en faſſe autant, le plus hey. 
reux ſera le plus ſage. — Au reſte, comment ſera port 
la Marquiſe, lui demanda Madame du Troene pour 
changer de propos.— A merveille, Madame; hier en. 
core nous ſoupames enſemble, & je ne la vis jamai 
de fi belle humeur. Je gage, dit Verglan, que tu k 
reprendras quelque Jour. — Ma foi cela pourroit biet 
etre: deja meme hier, au ſortir de table, je me ſui 
ſurpris lui diſant des donceurss 


Cette premiere ẽpreuve fit la plus vive Impreſſion ſur 
Peſprit, FEmibe,. Sa mow 0 s'en apperęut, laiſſa u 
| . Na lai dit - elle, comme les opinions de- 
pendent des caractères. Voila deux jeunes gens elevs 
avec le meme ſoin, tous deux imbus des memes pri- 
cipes dhonnetete & de vertu: voiez cependant comme 
ils different Pun de Pzutre! & chacun d'eux croit avoir 


raiſon. 2 cceur d Emilie faiſoit de ſon mieux pour 
excuſer 


la pudeul & la foi] comme on ſe joue de ce qu'il y 
2 de Aſacrẽ dans la nature! & Verglan donne dans 
| ces ravers+ que n''a-t-il Pame de Belzors ! 


Quelque temps après Emilie & fa mere étant au ſpec- 
| tacke, Belzors & Verglan ſe preſenterent A leur loge, & ; 
Madame du Troene les invita Pun & Pautre 2 &y pla- 
cer. On jouoit Ints. La ſcene des Enfans fit dire à 
Verglan quelques bons mots, qu'il donnoit pour d'ex- 
eellentes critiques . - Belzors, ſans Pecouter, fondoit en 


ſur ſa foiblefle „ lui dit - il, des enfans te font 
pleurer ? - Et que voulez - vous donc qui me touche, dit 


faillir les tendres noms de pere & de mere;- le pathe- 
tique de la Nature me pẽnꝭtre; Vamour meme le plus 


fuivie de Nanine; & quand ce vint au denouement , 
Oh! dit Verglan , cela paſſe le jeu. Que Dolban aime 
cette petite fille, a la bonne heure; mais Vepouſer me 
paroit un peu fort. C'eſt peut - etre une folie, reprit 
| Belzors ; mais je m'en ſens capable: : quand la vertu & 
la beauté ſont reunies , je ne rẽpons plus de ma tete. 

Aucun de leurs propos n n'cchappoit 3 Madame du Troene; 


: * 7 arteritive encore , rougiſſoit de Pavantage 
t | : R 5 - due 
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ercuſer dans Verglan le tort d'avoir pris les meœurs de 
ſon fiecle . , Avec quelle legerete , diſoit- elle, on - traite 
0 


armes, & ne ven cachoit pas. Son rival le plaiſanta 
Belzors ? Oui, je Vavoue: je n'entens jamais ſins treſ- 


touchant mnyintereſſe, m*emeut beaucoup moins. Ines fut | 
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Belzors avoit ſur fon rival. Apres le ſpeftacle ils vin - 
paſſer le Chevalier &Olcet en pleureuſes. Quyeſt.c: 
donc, Chevalier, lui dit Verglan d'un air leger! 
C'eſt un vieil oncle à moi, repond d'Olcet, qui a er 
1a bonté de me laiſſer dix mille &cus de rente. — Dix 
mille ẽcus! viens donc que je t'embraſſe. Cet oncle-!; 
eſt un galant homme. Dix mille ecus ! il eſt char- 
mant. Belzors l'embraſſant à ſon tour __ dit: Che- 
valier, je m'afflige avec vous de ſa mort: je ſais que 
vous penſez trop bien pour en concevoir une joie denz- 
| turce. Il m'a longtemps ſervi de pere, dit le Chevalier 
confus de l'air riant qu'il avoit pris; mais vous fave 
qu'il Etoit fi vieux! C'eſt un motif de patience, reprit 
Belzors avec douceur ; mais ce n'en eſt pas un de con- 
ſolation. Un bon parent eſt le meilleur de tous la 
amis; & le bien qu'il vous a laiſſẽ n' en paieroit pas 
un ſemblable. C'eſt un triſte ami qu'un vieil oncle, 
dit Verglan; & dans la regle, il faut que chacun yire 
à ſon tour. Les jeunes gens ſeroient fort 4 plaindre, 
k les vieillards etoient immortels. Belzors changes de 
. propos pour Epargner A Verglan une replique humiliante, 
A chaque trait de ce contraſte, le cœur d' Emilie 6wit 
cruellement dechire . Madame du Troene vit avec 1 
Pair 3 & ſenſible qu'elle prit avec Belzors, 
Pair froid & chagrin dont elle rẽpondoĩt aux 1 
de Verglan; mais pour mẽnager une nouvelle ẽpreure, 


elle les invita Fun & Tauue a ſouper 
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On joua: Verglan & Releots firent un triftrac tete⸗ 
tte. Verglan n *aimoit - le gros jeu, Belzors jou» 
dit le jeu qu'on vouloit. La partie Etoit intereſſante , | 
Mademoiſelle du Troëne fut du nombre des ſpectateurs, 

& la bonne” mere, en faiſant ſon tri, ne laiffoit pas 
Vayoir I'œil ſur ſa fille, & de lire ſur ſon viſage ce 
qui ſe paſſoit dans ſon cœur. La fortune favoriſa Bel- 
zors. Emilie, quelque mecontente qu'elle füt de Ver- 
glan, avoit le cœur trop bon pour ne pas ſouffrir, en 
le voiant s'engager dans une perte ſerieuſe. Le jeune 
ctourdi ne ſe poſſedoit plus; il ſe piqua, 11 doubla ſon 
jeu, & avant le ſouper, il en éẽtoit au point de jouer 
fur fa parole. L*humeur Vavoit pris: il fit ſon poffible 
pour Etre enjouẽ; mais P'altẽration de ſon vilage en Ecar- 
wit la joie. Il s'appergut lui- meme qu 'on le plaignoit, 
* qu'on ne rioit pas de quelques mots plaiſans qu'il 


tächoit de dire; il en fut humilie, & le depit alloit s'en 


meler, & l'on n'eüt pas quitté la table. Belzors, que 
ni ſon bonheur, ni le chagrin de ſon rival n *avoient Emu, | 
fut doux & modeſte ſelon ſa coutume . Ils ſe remirent au 
jeu. Madame du Troene qui avoit fini fa partie, vint 

afifter 3 celle-ci, tres-inquiete de l'iſſue qu'elle auroit, 

mais defirant qu'elle fit ſon impreſſion ſur Pame d'E- 
milie. Le ſucces paſſa ſon attente, *Verglan perdoit Vims 
poſſible. Le tremblement de ſa main & la pileur de fon 
vage exprimoient le trouble qu'il vouloit cacher . Bel. 
20s, avec une complaiſance inẽpuiſable, lui donna des 


revanches tant qu'l en voulut; & quand, a force de. 
doubler 
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doubler le jeu, il eut laiſſe verglan 5 cg nüt 
juſqu'à une ſomme raiſonnable; Si vous le tre. 
vez bon, dit-il, nous nous en tiendrons-là: je eroi; 
pouvoir gagner honnetement ce que Jetois rẽſolu à per- 
dre. Tant de moderation & de ſageſſe excita dans Pal. 
ſemblee un murmure d'applaudiſſement. Le ſeul Verglan 
y parut inſenſible, & dit, en ſe levant, d'un air de 4. 
Gain: Ce n 'ctoIt pou la * de jouer ſi long-temps, 


Emilie ne dormit pas de la nuit, tant fon äme ü toit 
| agitce de ce qu'elle venoit' de voir & d'entendre. Quelle 
difference , diſoit- elle! Et par quel caprice faut. il que 
je ſoupire d' etre éclairẽe? La ſẽduction ne devroit-elle 
pas ceſſer des qu 'on $'appergoit que Von eſt ſeduite ? Jad. 
mire l'un & j'aime l'autre. Quelle eſt cette mEſintelligence 
entre le cœur & la raiſon, qui fait que Io on cherit en. 
core ce que l'on ceſſe d'eſtimer ? 


Le matin, ſelon ſon uſage, elle parut au lever de fa 
mere. Je te trouve changee, lui dit Madame du Troeae, 
— Oui, ma mere, je le ſuis beaucoup. — Eſt- ce que 
tu n'a pas bien dormi? — Fort peu, dit- elle avec un 
ſoupir.— Il faut cependant tacher d' etre jolie; car je te 
mene ce ſoir aux Thuileries, oh tout Paris doit s'aſſem- 
bler. Je me plaignois que le plus beau jardin de PUni- 
vers füt abandonne: je ſuis bien aiſe qu'on y revienne. 


Verla 


Verglan ne manqua pas de sy rendre, & Madame du 
Troene le retint auprès d'elle. Le coup d'eil de cette 
promenade | avoit Pair d'un enchantement. Mille beautes, 
dans tout Veclat d'une parure Eblouiſſante, Etoient affiſes 
zutour de ce baſſin, dont la ſculpture a dẽcorẽ Penceinte. 
L/allee ſuperbe que ce baſſin couronne étoit remplie de ces 
jeunes nymphes, qui par leurs charmes & leurs talens at- 


toutes , & leur ſourioĩt en les ſuivant des yeux. Celle-cĩ, 
aiſoit- il, c'eſt Fatme. Rien n'eſt plus tendre, plus ſen- 
deux tourterelles. Celle-Ià eſt la cẽlèbre Corine: ſa mai- 
ſon eſt le temple du luxe; ſes ſoupers ſont les plus 


qui nous enchantent. Voiez-yous cette blonde fi modeſte, 


e ſeul heurenx. C'eſt un plaifir de la voir au milieu de 
ſes adorateurs, leur diſtribuer des faveurs lẽgères, & leur 


perſuader tour-à-tour qu'elle ſe joue de leurs rivaux. 
C'eſt un modele de coquetterie, & perſonne ne trompe 
ſon monde avec tant d'adreſſe & de legerete. Elle ira 


loin ſur ma parole, & je le lui ai deja predit . Vous 
ttes donc dans ſa confidence, demanda Madame du Troene ? 


—Oh out: ce reſt pas avec moi qu'elles diſſimulent; elles 


ne connoiſſent, elles ſavent bien qu'on ne m'en impoſe 
pa, Et vous , Belzors , dit Madame du Troene au ſage 


& 
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ürent les deſirs ſur leurs pas. Verglan les connoiſſoit | 


fble. Elle vit comme un Ange avec Cléon: il lui a 
donné vingt mille ecus en fix mois; ils s'aĩment comme 


brillans de Paris: elle en fait les honneurs avec des graces 


& dont les regards ſe promenent languiſſamment de tous 
cötés? Elle a trois Amans, dont chacun ſe flatte d' etre 
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& vertueux jeune homme qui venoit de les bone, cte;. ll. 
vous initis à ces miſteres? Non Madame: je veux crcire 


on m'en dedommage. 


Ieonore, jeune veuve d'une rare beautẽ. Eleonore parla 


. jeune & belle, dit Verglan d'un ton badin, un mati 
eſt une perte legere & facile à rẽparer. Non pas pour 


mari qui honoroit une femme de mon age de ſon efli 
| Jamais ni les craintes de la jalouſie, ni les nẽgligences 


II etoit ſans doute d'une jolie figure, demanda Verglan? 
— Non, Monſieur, mais ſon ime Etoit belle, Une belle 


OF THE 


que tout cela eſt fort amuſant ; mais le charme en fait le * 
danger. Madame du Troene obſerva que les honnétes 
femmes recevoient d'un air froid & reſerve le ſalut riant 


& familier de Verglan, tandis qu'elles rẽpondoient avec FR 
Vair de Veſtime & de Vamitie au ſalut reſpectueux de Bel. WW 


zors, Elle plaiſanta Verglan ſur cette diſtinction, afin 
d'en faire appercevoir Emilie. Il eſt vrai, dit-il, Madz 
me, qu'on me tient rigueur en public; mais , tete. L r, ib 


De retour chez elle avec eux, elle recut la viſite dE. 


du malheur qu elle avoit eu de perdre un epoyx eſtims- 
ple; elle en parla, dis - -je, avec tant de ſenſibilité „ de 
candeur & de grace, que Madame du Troëne, Emilie & 
Belzors Vecoutoient les Jarmes aux yeux. Pour une femme 


moi, Monſieur, dit la tendre & modeſte Eleonore; un 


& de ſa confiance , & dont la tendreſſe delicate neut 


de Vhabitude , n'eft pas de ceux qu'on remplace alſẽment. 


ame, reprit Verglan Yon air dedaigneux , une belle 
| ame! 


W 
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ime! Etoit-il jeune au moins? — Point du tout: il etoit 


dans Page on l'on eſt ſenſe, quand on a dequoi Petre,— 
Mais s'il n'etoit ni jeune, ni joli, je ne vois pas de 
quoi vous defoler. La confiance , Peſtime , les procedes 
honnetes vont tous ſeuls avec une femme aimable; rien 
de tout cela ne peut vous manquer. Croiez moi, Ma- 
_ le point eſſentiel eſt de vous aſſortir du cõtẽ de 
rige & de la figure, d'unir les graces avec les amours, 
en un mot d'ẽpouſer un joli homme, ou de garder votre 
lberts, Vos conſeils ſont les plus galans du monde, dit 
Eiconore en s'en allant, mais par malheur ils ſont de- 


places, . Voila, une belle prude! dit Verglan des qu'elle 


fat ſortie. La pruderie, Monſieur, reprit Madame du 
Troene, eſt une copie exageree de la ſageſſe & de la 
nion; & je ne vois rien dans Eléonore que de ſimple 
# de naturel. Pour moi, dit Belzors, je la trouve 
2ufh reſpectable qu'elle eſt belle. Reſpette, mon ami, 


relpete, reprit Verglan avec vivacite: * t'en em- 


peche ? Elle ſeule peut le trouver mauvais, Savez-vous, 
interrompit Madame du Troëne, qui pourroit conſoler 
Leonore? c'eſt un homme comme Belzors; & ſi Jetois 
lamie qu'il conſulteroit pour un choix, je Vengagerois a 
penſer a elle, Vous m'honorez beaucoup, Madame, dit 
Belzors en rougiſſant; mais Eleonore mérite un cœur 


libre, & par malheur le mien ne Veſt pas. A ces mots, 


il ſortit accable du conge qu'il avoit cru recevoir. Car 
rin, difoit - il, m'inviter elle - meme a rechercher 
3. | Eleonore, 
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Eleonore, n'eſt-ce pas m'avertir de renoncer à Emilie A 
que mon cœur lui eſt peu connu! Verglan, qui Ve, 


tendit de meme, eut Pair de plaindre ſon rival. Il en 
parla comme du plus honnëte homme du monde. Cet 


dommage qu'il ſoit fi triſte, diſoit-il du ton de | 
pitie ; voila ce qu' ils gagnent avec leur vertu, ils en- 


nuient & on les ren voie. Madame du Troene, ſan; 
sexpliquer, l'aſſura qu'elle n'avoit prẽtendu rien dire de! 


déſobligeant a l'un des hommes qu'elle honoroit le plus 
Cependent Emilie avoit les yeux baiſſẽs, & a rougem 
laiſſoit voir Vagitation de ſon ame. Verglan ne dont 


= point que ce trouble ne füt un mouvement de Joie; il 
ſe retira triomphant, & le lendemain il lui &crivit m 


billet congi en ces mots. „ Vous avez di me trouve 
„ bien romaneſque, belle Emilie, de n'avoir fait ſi long 
, temps parler que mes yeux! Ne m'accuſez pas d'une 


„ injuſte defiance; j'ai lu dans votre cœur, & f je 


„n ”avois eu à conſulter que lui, Jetois bien sũr de fa 
3 FEY Mais vous dependez d'une mere, & les mere 


„ont des caprices . Heureuſement la vötre vous aims, 


„ ſa tendreſſe a éclairé ſon choix. Le renvoi de Belzor 
55 m annonce qu'elle s' eſt decidee; mais votre avey doit 
2» preceder le ſien: je Vattens avec impatience du plus 
2» tendre & du plus violent amour. Emilie ouvrit ce 


billet ſans ſavoir d'où il lui venoit: elle en fut offenſee 


autant que ſurpriſe, & n'héſita point à le communiquer 
> ſa mere. Je vous ſais bon gre, lui dit Madame 
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Ak du Troëne, de cette marque 24.5 mais je vous dois 
ea non tour confidence pour confidence, Belzors m'a 
&rit; liſez ſa lettre. Emilie ob&it & lut: „ Madame, 
„j honore la vertu, jadmire la beautẽ, je rends juſtice 
„1 Elconore; mais le ciel n'a- t- il favoriſẽ qu'elle? Et 


; plus touchant, me croiez-vous en état de ſuivre le 


„Si je n'ai pas le nom de votre fils, j'en ai du moins 
» les ſentimens, & ce caractère eſt ineffagable.“ 


= w =} x => & 8 ” A 8 


Emilie ne put achever ſans la plus vive emotion. Sa 


2 


firaux; mais c'eſt A toi de dicter mes rẽponſes.—A moi 


nariage? Eſt- ce mon cœur que je dois conſulter Ah! 
Madame, votre volonte n'eſt-elle pas la mienne ? N'a 


mfant, eſt le mieux du monde; mais comme il y ya 
& ton bonheur, il eſt juſte que tu en decides. Ces 


une ſont A-peu-pres les memes ; vois lequel remplit le 
nieux Pidee que tu te fais d'un bon mari: gardons 
Glui-la, & congedions Fautre. Emilie, pẽnẽtrẽe, bai- 
bit les mains de ſa mere, & les arroſoit de ſes larmes. 
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„apres avoir adore dans votre image ce qu'il a fait de 


„ conſeil qne vous m'avez donnẽ? Je ne vous dirai pas 
„ combien il eſt cruel: mon reſpect ẽtouffe mes plaintes. 


nire fit ſemblant de pas s'en appercevoir, & lui dit: 
0h.ga ma fille, c'eſt 3 moi de repondre à ces deux 
m2 mere !—A qui donc? Eft-ce moi qu ils demandent en 


bos pas le droit de diſpoſer de 'moi?—Tout cela, mon 


jeunes gens ſont bien nes tous les deux; Vetat, la for- 
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Mettez le comble a vos bontẽs, lui Uboit.elle en m. 
clairant ſur mon choix: plus il eſt important, plus 32 
beſoin que vos conſeils le determinent. L'&poux que 
ma mere m'aura choifi me ſera cher: mon cœur of 
vous en rẽpondre.— Non, ma fille, on n'aime pas aink 
par devoir, & tu ſais mieux que moi-meme ce qui ef 
digne de te rendre heureuſe. Si tu ne Ves pas, je i 
conſolerai: je veux bien partager tes peines, mais je ne 
veux pas les cauſer. Allons; je mets la main à la plume, 
je vais écrire; tu nas qua dicter. Qu'on s'imagine le 
trouble, la confuſion, P attendriſſement d' Emilie. Trem. 
blante auprès de cette tendre mere, une main ſur ſes 
yeux & Pautre ſur ſon cœur, elle eſſaioit envain d'obtir; 
fa-voix expiroit ſur ſes levres. He- bien, diſoit la bonne 
| mere, auquel des deux allons-nous repondre ? finis; ou 
je vais m'impatienter. A Verglan, dit Emilie d'une 
voix foible & chancelante.— A — , ſoit ; 3 que lui 


6 dirai-je ? 


„II n'eſt pas poſſible, Monſieur, qu'un homme qui 
„ ſe doit comme vous à la ſociete, y renonce pour vi- 
| 25 vre au ſein de ſa famille. Mon Emilie n'a pas de 

- 25 quoi vous dẽdommager des ſacrifices qu'elle exigeroit, 
„ Continuez d'embellir le monde, cꝰeſt pour lui que von: 

„ Etes fait” , Eſt - ce -· li tout? Oui ma mere, — Et i 

Belzors, que lui dirons-nous ? Emilie continua de didter 


avec un peu plus de confance, „ Vous trouver 4 
95 
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„ d'une femme auſſi vertueuſe que belle, ce n'ẽtoĩt pas, 


„Monſieur, vous interdire un choix qui m'interefſe au- 


„tant qu'il m*honore; c'etoit meme vous y encourager. 

„Votre modeſtie a pris le change, & vous avez été in- 
» „ juſte envers vous-meme & envers moi. Venez appren- 
„dre à mieux juger des intentions d'une bonne mere . 
„Je diſpoſe du cœur de ma fille, & je n'eſtime per- 
„ ſonne au monde plus que vous“. 


Viens toi-meme', mon enfant, que je t'embraſſe, 
becria Madame du Troene: tu remplis les vœux de ta 
mere, & tu n'aurois pas mieux dit, quand tu aurois 
conſultè mon cœur. 


Belzors accourut ne ſe poſſẽdant pas de joie. Jamais 
mariage ne fut plus applaudi, plus fortune que le leur, 
La tendreſſe de Belzors ſe partagea entre Emilie & fa 
mere, & Von doutoit dans le monde. laquelle des deux 
il aimoit le plus. | 
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Notes, or obſervations on thoſe ſeveral articles ſeparately, taking 
them up juſt as they occur, and following , for that purpoſe , no 
other ordge Hut i en e page WR GET 5 


Poge 292. fille.) It had always appeared difficult to a , and in- 


deed to ourſelves, to diſtinguiſh, by the ſpelling, when the double / was to 
be pronounced liquid, and when not, if the foregoing charaeriflick hap- 
pened to be an i, inſtead of 4, e, o, or 2. The reaſon was, that the 


French having uſed | no other means, for indicating that liquidity of the I, 


but that of placing an i before it, when it was to be pronounced ſo, found 


themſelves at a loſs how to act when that 1 was to be ſounded liquid, and the 


foregoing chara&eriſtick was itſelf an i, the only reſource in their power to in- 
dicate it, In the words ta-ill-er , we-ill-er , Bro- ille, fou-ill-er, and trava-il „ 


ſole-il, fenou-il, &c. the liquidity of the / is plainly indicated, and admits not of 


the leaſt heſitation, The chara#eriſtick i is , e, o, ou, and the i which fol- 
lows them is not a characteriſtick, but a ſign only adherent to the I, and 


which ſerves to indicate that ſuch an / is liquid, as a cedilla under a c 
(thus 5) indicates that ſuch a c is to be pronounced like an . But in the 
words Avril, and outil, Vi „ie „ and Pille, vaci ler, and ſourciller, ec. it is 


impoſſible to diſtinguiſh , in the three different couples of words here pro- 


poſed, which is that wherein the J, or /}, is liquid, and which wherein 


they are not. Why? you will ſay, do you not diſtinguiſh them by the uſual 


method, placing in this caſe another i before thoſe Is which are ſounded 
liquid, as you do in tae other caſes ? Becauſe, as it has already been noticed 
page 200 of this Analyſis the French have as great a diſlike, as the Engliſh, 
to the meeting of two 7 7's, one againſt another, in one and the ſame word, 

and could not bear to write Avritl, piille, ſourciil er, in theſe or ſuch like 
words, Now the i-trema, or, as the Engliſh call it , diereſed-" , being 
in French admitted to be equal to two 7's, it is ſurpriſing that it did not 
occur at once to make uſe of it in the caſe before us, as it was in ſo many 
others of the like nature. In croions , woions, moien , &c. which ſome ſpell 
n, woyons , oth „ moyen, there are, for example, inconteſtably 
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two 7's meant; one, which joins in one ſyUable with the foregoing o, ad 
the other, which begins the next ſyllable and Joins with it as a figurative tg 

it, preciſely as if it were ſpelt croi-ions , vai- ins, moi-ien , What difficulty, 
| thereſore, could any one find in ſpelling Avri! and outil; wille and pill; 
waciller and ſcurciller? This method would certainly be according to the 
Syſtem and Cenius of the language, quite concordant with it's mode of ope. 
rating and combining, and there is nothing diſagreeable to the look of fuch 
and like words in the practice. This, in my opinion, cannot be cong. 
dered as an innovation, but as an uſeful extenſion and application of a cal, 
tomary method of defigning in French the gemination of an i. I humbj 
propoſe it only, And, if I have made uſe of it here, it is only totry tie 
taſte and judgment of the Public, and, by procuring a fight of the eſſed 
of ſuch an introduction in this caſe, enable the Reader to judge of the 
propriety or impropriety of it's admiſſion in 2 future practice. The only 

word in which it may appear diſagreeable is that of Fille, which, whe 
written with a lower-caſe f, requires that a hair- pace ſhould be placed 
between the F and the 7 to make this laſt bear off from the f, the kern of 
which would touch, and often deface, the diæreſis of the following figure] 

Now, was this ſpace placed only between the F and the 7, thus fil, 
it would ſeem ſtrange to the eyes. I have therefore cauſed. it to be equally] 
ſpaced between every two letters a to make it more uniform; but, after 
all, could not help it's looking very oddly . It is an unlucky circumftance 
without doubt, that the trial has fallen in a piece of French wherein 
this word was introduced , and occurred ſo often. In the words brillants, 
P. 297 and 311 ;===fourmille „ p. 301 ;---ſamilles „ p. 302, 304, 316; 
gemill:ſſes, p. 308, and billet of p. 314, the diæreſed 7 has no diſagreeable 
look, and cauſes no fort of difficulty, Therefore, I thifik that, ſhould thi 
hint meet with approbation and be admitted, a skilful Founder might 
eaſily remedy the other by riſing ever ſo little the kern of the H. and caft 
ing the diæreſis of the 7 both cloſer one to another, and Tower upon the 
type. Theſe three particulars attended to, would infallibly procure bj 
their concurrence, the admiſſion of the dizreſed 7 as cloſe to the love 
Be /, as to a c, a 8 an 1 or any other type whatever, NN 
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p. 321. Cal. I. at the word Soin,) The parſing of this appears thus. 


C.i-n, F. S-O. It may perhaps be wondered why 8-O is thus marked in : 


larger characters than the reſt. The reaſon is, that whenever we met with 
any of the pretended and falſe diphthongs, againſt which we have ſo much 

exclaimed in the courſe of this Analyſis , we have taken care to notice the 
new method of parfing the words in which thoy occurred, and to which 
their deſtruction had neceſſarlly given riſe , by writing them in thoſe Capital 
Types. Were diphthongs to continue to be admitted in French, this word 
ſhould be parſed thus. Chara#eriftick-Dipbthong 0-i-n, Figurative 8. 'So 
ſhould alſo, a few lines lower, the word deveirs be parſed: and, inſtead of 
T, r-s, C. i, F. V- o, C. e, F. d, we ſhould ſay, T. r-8, Chara#?.-Diph. 0-i, 
F. v, C. e, F. d. So ſhould, in ſhort, all thoſe words which, in the 


courſe of this Praxis, have been parſed according to our new method, and 
the ſyſtem of there not being any Diphthongs in the French language. Till 


the caſe is determined by the French Academy at Paris, 1 have no objeQtion 
to thoſe who are not capable of raifing themſclves above prejudices, who. 
are ignorant, or of timorous diſpofitions, &c. following the old track, and 
parſing theſe words after the other method I have juſt ſhewn to them. My 


| ſyſtem of parſing the words is equally agreeable to theſe two different me- 


thods , as it is perfectly adaptable to all languages in general, In fact, it 
js the ground and foundation, the key and the AE of all thols, 
which did, dreſs: 


P, 324. 2— There are three ways of parſing this word, One, i in 
making this word Penteſy labic, as it is in Poetry and in the oratorial pronun- 


ciation. Another, i in making it 7. etraſyllabic, as it is in the familiar way of 


ſpeaking , or converſation: which laſt produces tuo different methods of 


parſing, one according to the admitted, the other according to the rejefed, * 
ſyſtem of diphthongs. The laſt is that we have followed here, and on every 
. fimilar occaſion p whenever there occurred any in the courſe of this Praxis, 
f Our reaſon Was, that we would not be thought guilty of recommending a 


too-much affected way of reading or ſpeaking, as we might have been taxed 
with, had we parſed the word as a Penteſyl able: and, in admitting ol the 
more familiar way of pronouncing it, which cireQtly introduces into the 
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word one of the pretended Diphrhoangs , we were obliged to be ſo confiſtens 
with ourſelves as to parſe the word according to our own particular method. 
Therefore, for the ſatisfaction of the Reader, and his more particular in. 
firuGion, we ſhall give here the f i and ſecond method of parſing this word 
and thoſe of the ſame caſt.—-Iſt. Method, C. o-n, C.-D. i, F. t, C. a, F. e, 
C. u, F. d, C. &, F. .—Ild. Method, C.-Diphth, i-o-n, F. t, Gly 5 
c. u, E. a, c. 6, F. r. —iia. Method, (in.the P 


i A word of the ame en e de, ad vii 
WEIR hm thee tthode of parting. 


p. 332, 1b. and 24. Col. and 338. + Col. worvit.] The only rational 
way of parſing this word, and the like, is preciſely ſuch as would 
| Have been unintelligible to all our Readers, without ſome previous explica- 
tion. We thought therefore adviſeable to paſs it over, and refer it to the 
preſent Nates, or Appendix , for a proper illuſtration of the caſe which 
| now ſtands before us. Had we had room to treat of the mechanical and 
mathematica! combinations made uſe of in the French language, which, | 
p. 255 of this Analyſis, we have aſſerted to exiſt in the language, thi 
particular caſe would have found it's place therein. But, as we have 
been diſappointed that way, it is to be hoped this inſtance will give our 
Readers ſome idea of the ſolidity, conſtancy and invariability of the French 


_ ſyſtem, in the multifold combinations to the unavoidable uſe of which, that 


language has been, by neceſſity, reduced, in order to ſupply the deficiency 
of the Alphabet it had borrowed, for the repreſentation of it's numerous 04 
Porcers. Let us then pay the greateſt attention to the following remarks, 


1. Whenever an # is to be found in French between to vocal types, it 
is an invariable rule that ſuch an i muſt geminate ; that is to ſay, double 
itſelf, and act in a two-fold capacity. | 8 


u. To expreſs this geminating of the French Zin ſuch à caſe, ſome ty- 
pify it by a y, which mode of repreſenting it is not to be followed : Others 
place a 5 or diæreſis, over it, which is the only method we have ob- 
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ſerved; that, which is approved by our r ang, conſequently , 
that which we 1 here. | N 


m1. Now, the conſequence ot this act of wer i, that,” 


Fr 4 


iſt When the vocalityps which! — is an a or an e, one of the 
two i's meant by the diæreſed one (7) coaleſces with that 4 or that e, fo as' 
to conſtitute, by their combination, the artificial effigy of a certain new 
and particular vocal Pover , which is neither that of the a nor #-towhich 
it is affixed, nor it's own; and the other i, meant by the aforeſaid dizreſed 
one (i), acts the part of a figurative upon the following charaderiſtick effi- 


giated by the rn, el EO 


N. FP GH — 70d. # 


24h, But, 2 the vocal type, which precedes the dizreſed 7, is 
either an o or an 2, then the firſt of the two Is meant by that dizreſis 


| placed over it is (according to our f new 2 deſtructive of French dipb- 


things) a Characreriſtick in it's own right, on which the precedent » or 


 ats as a figurative in quality of one of the newly diſcovered liquid articu- 


lations eſtabliſhed p. 265, of this Analyſis; and the other j, meant by 
that ſame aforeſaid diæreſis placed over it, continues as uſaal to act as 2 
fgurative upon the following charaQeriftick ated by the vocal type 7 
or types, placed * this. 2 


Examples, Eſalant, and Aſei- ſound, (as Mr. Ducles calls them) of 
ant: read and pronounce as if U on the diphthong oi or 21. 
n afſei-ian, s ; EEE; 1 21 ; 
| 85 1 Examples, vofant, bean, fu- 

f Lats to the old ſyſtem ant, and ruiay, &c. read and pro- 
wiich.-admits of diphibongs in the nounce as if ſpelt, V Oi-iant, BOj-iau, 
French language, that firſt; would FUj-iant, TUi-ian, 
caly be termed d the e or refler- CO Leal 


F; 


IV. The conchufioa is, that in ſuch cafes, there is therefore an Inviftl., 
though ſenſible, Figurative , which requires that the word before us (vera) 


and all fimilar ones, ſhould be parſed as follows.---T. t, C. 04, F. 5, 
C. i, F. V-O. Thus it muſt inconteſtably be parſed, according to the 
ear, which is the only competent judge of real oral Powers. Should this 


word be parſed in the vulgar way according to it's appearance, and what 


it ſeems to be in the eyes of the illiterate, the parſing would be this, 7. t, 


C. oi, G- Dipb. 0-i, F. v. But this is an abſurdity, againſt which, 
people who have any notion of languages, muſt rake the greateſt er 
guard. 
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A (The Characteriſtick) one of 


the interiour, therefore permanent 


bunds, 21, 39, 271. The. firſt 


wice, according to Scaliger, which 
an infant produces at the moment 


of his birth, 75.---This vulgar opi- 
tion traced back to it's firſt origin, 


and proved to be grounded upon 


nothing but hear-ſay , 76. --- De- 
tied to be the firſt voice of an in- 
fant, $3.---what that firſt voice is, 
AARON, Mr. Duchs compared 
to him, in his diffidence, 155. 
Adana! „a certain particular 


qualification, oppoſed to Eſſential , 
neceſſary to characteriſe one of the 


to ſorts of differences, peculiar . 
and proper to ſounds, as ſuch, 


75. EE © 


A ion, conſtitutes that Element 
eil ed an Articulation, g-11 --Is ab- 
lutely co. inſlantaneous with it , 
bnce it is the Articulation itſelf, 
11.— See F orm. 


Ws 


ſubject, 92-5. 


| ADANSON, (the Botaniſt) lis 
ſpelling en 3 
" Addition, , one of the three only 
methods of forming derivatives, 


173---- By which ene, added to 
two, will ſtill produce no more 
than two, 202,---See Mutation and 

Subtraction. - ö „ 


Abacbang, or the Hebrew figures 


9. N, N, N; difficulty of aſcer- 


taining their powers, as well as 
that of ) and J, 15-6. 


Air fn one of the two materials 


requiſite in the procreation of the 


Oral Powers, or primary Elements 


ol ſpeech, of either ſort, 9g. 
| Alphabet, it's definition, 2. --- 


There is no Alphabet peculiar to 
the French Language, ibid. ---- 
Whence the French Alphabet bor- 
rowed, 3, 116,---Does not exhibit 
a complete collection of all the 


T 2 Oral 


ADAM, could not ſpeak, at the 

firſt moment he received the breath 
of life, from the Creator. Why? 
93.—-A curious diſſertation on the 
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Oral Powers contained in the 


French Language, ibid. How that 


defect is remedied, 4. The 


French utterance of the figures of 


the Alphabet, repreſented by the 
Engliſh correſponding ſpelling of 


the ſame ſounds, 5, 7.---No vocal 


figures in the Hebrew alphabet, 17. 


Ho the Canon I. and it's Proofs 


favour ſtill more this Syſtem, 
29. Proved impoſſible, admitting 
it to be an Original Language, 


209. --- Three contradictory, and 
ſeemingly incompatible, defects 


attend the Alphabet now in uſe 


among the modern European Lan- | 
--- Contrivance of man to convey his 


guages, 116, --- proved, 120-2, 


How to ſupply the want of a com- 
| Plete ſet of Epiſems adapted to the 
various Oral Powers of the French 
Language, 122.---Execution of the 


Plan propoſed, 206-224. 
Ame, 2 new opinion , and cu- 


rious diſſertation, on the Etymo- 
logy of this French word, 99. 


Ampheriftogenerus , Amphetiftogeno- 


ſem, Amp beriſtogengſis, their mean- 


ing and etymology explained and 
inſtanced, 127, 55 62, nw” I, 


* 256. 


Ampbi encous, Amphigenoſem, Am- 


Pbigenaſit; their meaning and ety- 


mology explained and inſtanced, 
127, 15862, 2401, 243, 256.--- 


W herein conſiſts the difference be- 
tween Amphigenoſem and Ampheriſ- 


rogeneſem , 158--62 4 240-1. 


Analyſis, the only mean of re. 
trieving the loſt effects of the 
— 227. 


Arabic Language, (the) has, + 


this very time, no more than three 


ſounds anſwering to our 25 bn, 
109. 


Archetypes , fee Originals, 

Arithmetical figures (the writing 
of our) compared with the firſt 
ideas to an abſent object, 26. 


Art of ſpeech has had, like other 
Arts, it's time of rudeneſs and un- 
digeſtedneſs, and. received by de- 
grees it's poliſh, like other Art, 
100.---Progreſs of it to PINE 
Pee, 111. 


Arthrodioſem, or double articuls 


tive ſign, conſidered abſtracted 


from any Powers 7ers , or meaning þ 
243z 251. F 
Arthrommoſem „ or one ſingle . 
ticulative Sign, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from it's Power, et 


m—— 243, 250. 


Arthropolyſem , or any cute of 
articulative - Signs, above 9, 
conſidered abſtractedliy from 4 
Powers, or meaning, 243, 253. 

| Arthriſe®1 


R 8 


1 1 


„ 
Arthroſem , or articulative ſign, 


| confidered abſtraftedly from it's 
power, 127, 135, 232, e - 
 paredtothe Pau, r50.---ls nothing | 


its diviſion 136, 45 


— „ or articulative Power, 
confidered abſtratedly from any 
Sign, 231, 243, W diviſion 
127, 231, * | 

Y 

Sticalatien 3 one of the two pri- 
mary Elements of ſpoken Language 
2,---What they correſpond with in 
written Language, ibid.---How ma- 


ny in French, 4.---Whence they 


proceed, 9.---Their efſence conſiſts 
in the action of a certain particular 


organ, and how, 10, 11,---Why, - 


confidered as a primary Element 
of Speech, it cannot admit of a line 
of ſeparation with. reſpe& to the 
place of it's formation, from that 
of the other called ſound, 14.--- 
The principle of an articulation , 

ize that of a ſound, is Ho, 20. 
It's moſt ſtriking characters, 22-3, 
27-8.---Contain alone the meaning 
of words, 24, 51.---Was the only 


ſenſation man could be ſtruck 
with, at his firſt attempting to in- 


vent figures to repreſent ſpeech, 
or Oral Powers, 26.—-All the poſ- 
fible articulations, which man is 
capable of producing, reducible to 


five principal ones, 33, 43.---A 
Scheme of all the real articulations 


of the French Language, in their 


own dreſs, or ſhape, 44----How 


coagulated articulations, or con- 
tracted ſounds, introduced in Lan- 


duages, 196-7,---How a like articu - 


lation is often differently combined 


in different Languages, 119.—Ma- 
thematically defined, and com- 


but an interruption of ſound, or 


privation of time, 151. Contact, 
not the conſtituent quality of a 


conſonant, 161. How the ſame 
matter can at pleaſure aſſume the 
different form of a ſound or an arti. 


culation, 262. Four coagulated 


articulations are impoſſible by na- 
ture, 281. 


Aſpiration 52 8 * una- 


voidable principle of ſound, 45. 


No ſound produced without it, 15, 
21.---Is equally the principle, life, 


and aliment of all the Powers in 
general both articulative and vocal, 


262. --- Strongly felt in certain 
French words wherein it is not ef- 
figiated, 48, 263.---A lit of Greek, 


Hebrew, Latin, Celtic, Corniſh, 


Armoric, French, Spaniſh, &c. 
words, to prove this aſſertion, 18- 
20, 46-7. --- variouſly expreſſed by 
the doubling of the vocal figure, 


the affixion of a Ho after it, or that 
of the e vulgatly ſaid mute, 99-100, 


Attainment of modern European 


Languages. The difficulty which 


is now found attending it, moſtly 


owing to the ſameneſs of their 


written Elements, 165. 


Attra ive, a qualification given 
to the reſpective poſition of certain 

conſonants, placed, two only in 
number, between two characteriſ- 
| 2 174, 192.---See Repulſive. 
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Author, (the) His advice to cri- 


_ tics in ſuch conteſted caſes as are 


on each fide ſupported by equally 


reſpectable authorities, 54. De- 


claration and apology, once for 
all, for any neceſſity, he may find 


- Himſelf under, of criticiſing and 


difproving ſome learned writers, 


- +bid.---Suppoſes a ridiculous Eng- 
liſh Grammar publiſhed at Paris, 


and extracts ſome paſſages from it, 
to make a parallel with the curious 


Rules on the French Language 


1 in the pretended French 
Grammars publiſhed in this coun- 
try, 58.---Appeals to Dr. Lowth , 
Dr. Blackſtone, Mr. Harris, and 
others on this occaſion to give their 
judgment, 59.---Proteſts againſt any 
imputation which might be entered 


Againſt him of the guilt of deciding 


and pronouncing too ſreely on the 


"Engliſh, or even any other Lan- 


guage than his own, 68, 114-15.--- 
' Proteſtation of regard for Truth, 
79. ---Profziſes Scepticiſm ; in what 


_ eaſes, ibid. Though not bound to it, 
as not being a Divine, is willing to 

Live ſome hints of the ſenſe he gives 
to a certain paſſage of the Scripture, 


90.--Apolozy for his ſeverity againſt 
Biſhop Vi kin, 92.---The promiſed 
Theological Diſſertation, 92-4.— 


His confidence in the learned for 
their judgment of his preſent work, 


his contempt for that of the igno- 


rant, 126 .--- Anfwer to the re- 


proaches of a frantic member of a 


certain Univerfity, and proofs of 
mis right to the reading of public 
Lectures on his own Language, 


. 


ibid. Vous no mercy upon any 


body, in matters of human know. 
ledge and learning, and require; 
none for himſelf from any body, 
146.---His diſcovery of the Land at 
Truth. 155.---Is led by herſelf : he; 


Temple, and ſhewn the Canons of 


Criticiſm, on the General Svyſtem 


of Languages, from which he ha; 


extracted the too and twenty Ca. 
non in this Work, ibid. A Dream 
perhaps, this, 1 56.—His vindica- 
tion of the French Language, 256. 
--- Apology for not entering, this 
time, into his intended illuſtration 
on the nature of the ſpelling of tis 


Language, which would have pre- 


ciſely been a Treatiſe on Proſody on 


a new Plan, 256,---Checks himſelſ 


upon the too prematurely ſuppoſed 
advantage he flattered ' himſelf cl 


having obtained in the deſtructon 
of French Diphthongs, and tbe 


diſcovery of four new articulative 
Powers, in their ſtead, in his Lan- 


guage, 283 &c. &c. 


Autotelę , „ or ſelf evident Ora 
Power, confidered abſtratedlyno 
only from any fign, but alſo from 
any articulative or vocal diſtinction 
243 , 244.--- When ſimple how 


called, 247, --- When double, ibi, 


---When multiple, ibid. 


B, nc ore eight labial articub- 


tive Powers: 33, 44, 71.--Wanted 


d 2 


2g F A 


n. 


+ ” 


TN 


8 KES 


* 


3 


with Mo in caſe of perſonal impe- - 
diments, 64.---How formed, 72,--- 
one of the perfect mutes, 224.--- 
the weaker of Po, ibid. commu- 
table with P 05 F 0g Vo, ibid, 


Beat, a Phrigian word for Bread. 


74. Falſe inference of a Phrigian 


King on the primevalty of his Lan- 
guage, 75. | 
BOUGAINVILLE, (Mr. de) 


His Vocabulary of the Hotabitee 
Language , compared with that of 


any other Traveller, in the ſame 


Iſland, would undoubtedly appear 
faiſe and contradictory; how and. 


why, 127. 


LET, his Sanaa, 4 


ders changemens des Lettres & des 
mots ufitts dans la Langue Celtigue, 
quoted, and a remark upon them, 


oY 


7 


CG the firſt guttural articulative 
power=Ko, 33, 44---- Admits, in 
that quality of no more than four 
relaxations, 45.--- Analyſis of it's 
natural and corrupted powers, 50. 
---Whence takes it's ſhape, 51.--- 
Its modern utterance as a So be- 
fore e and i, unknown to the La- 


tins, ibid. A cloſe inquiry into it's 
original uſe and power among the 
Latins, 54-6.---Uſed among theſe 


laſt inſtead of a g before the time 


guages, 65--6, --- Interchangeable 


W aw 
of the admifite. of is gure-in 


rupted utterance of this figure. as 
a hard g, and ſuch as practiſed 
| by the low people of Paris, and 
recommended by the vulgar Gram- 
mars, and ignorant teachers of 


this country, ridiculed and com- 
pared to certain Engliſh corruptions, 


ibid. — 59. Error into which mo- 


dern travellers fall, when, in ths 
vocabularies of their newly diſ- 
covered nations, they range words 


under the three difterent *., 
C, K, Q. e Ks. 


Canons of Criticiſms what will bs 
their object, 8.---Canon'l, 24. II, 


30.— III, 37. — — IV, 39. ——— V, 42. 


VI, 45.—VII, 49.— VIII, 50. 


— IX, 56, --- X, 59. ata XI, 61. — 
XII, 63. --- XIII, 70. — XIV, 71. 


xv, 53. XVI, $2.--- XVII, 
| 85. XVIII, 86. XIX, | IIO, --- | 
XX, 115,---XX1, 127.--- XXII, 

| * | 


1 (the mouth called 5 


30 , nora 


CHo, the various articulative 
powers of this Diarthrofis. 31, 83, 


119 . --- Dangerous conſequences 


attending this variety ad Powers, 


35 7.—-See Ho. 


Chara#eriftick i a name now ne- 


ceſſary to be ſubſtituted for the 
word /awel, and why; 170, 171, ¼ 
180, 182, 185, 188.---called a © 


Deminant, when, 175, 130, a, 
> Di 8 19 ' 


- 


1 
: 
: 
$1 
$ 
£ 
bt 
£4 
15 
h 


r 
e 


1 

298. divided into maſculine and 
feminine, 176-7. ---into ſingular 
| and plural; l. 197-8. 


Character , (the ne and 
diſcriminative) of ſounds and arti- 


culations compared, 22, 37, 39. 


Ahe various ſteps of the human 


mind in the invention of written 


Characters, 25-6.---No vocal Cha- 


raters in the Hebrew Alphabet, 
17, 29.---The four different cha- 
racters reſulting from,the various 


ſorts of ſyllables, propoſed by dif- 


ferent Grammarians,junder-the de- 
nomination of Diphthongs, 143. 
---1ſt, Character, 144.---2d, and 


2d, ibid.---4th. ibid.---Examen of 


the 1ſt. Character, 146.---of the 
2d, 147.---of the 3d, ibid.---of the 
4th. 149-52. 


Children , whne is the firſt power 


they utter, 83. How they proceed 


in the acquiſition of their oral 


* ibid. 


CHINESE language, (the) 
brought down to this time by 


tradition only, not by writing, 25. 


--- Knows not the articulative 
powers Bo, Do, Ro. 65. 


Commutabilities of alphabetical fi- 

gures not to be treated'of accord- 
ing to their ſhapes, but according 
to their powers, 29.---Abſurdities 
of which LHUYD, BULLET, 
PELLETIER, and 
have been guilty, in following ſuch 
an erroneous plan, *. 


„ 


Commutetion oppoſed to ba. 


tion, 70. - 


cane in languages; whence 


it proceeds, 247. 


Conſonants, one of the two prima- 


ry Elements of written Language, 


2. hat they correſpond with in 


ſpoken Language, bid. --- whence 
they proceed when conſidered as 


articulations, 9. Their Characten, 
22, 23, 37-8.---Confidered as re. 


preſentative of Articulations, con- 
tain alone the meaning of words, 


24.—-Hñow neceflarily they are to 


be denominated, by Figurative 


or Terminative, according to the 


place they occupy in- the formation 


of a ſyllable, 172, 181, 182, 185, 


139,---How one ſingle conſonant, 
between two characteriſticks, is u 
be denominated, and parſed, 174, 


190.---How two, 174, 190, 193. 


in what caſes , when two toge- 
ther, they are denominated attrac- 


tive, 192.—in what caſes repulſve, 


191. divided into two claſſes of 
mutes and liquids , 174-53 191-2---- 
which of the mutes, in French, 


do join in attraction with exo of | 
the liquids, which not; 192, --- 


A more accurate diviſion, 224. 


Contractions of conſonants, coa- 
leſced together, in one and the 


ſame ſyllable, incoherent with an 


original Language, 17, 109, 235 
ot hers, | | | 


Contradifions , none to be found 
in the Syſtem ot the French Lan- 
| | Capie, 


guage, 202. ; 


1 Ny D 
cia, one ſpecies of our ideas: 
Am had none, 93. --- See Origi- 
Bas « : 


Go ts (there are . lite- . 
rary as well as religious) 74. 


CUTTING (Margaret) could 
ſpeak and had not a tongue, 87. 


Cypber (the Arithmetical) a true 
emblem of the power, uſe, and 
purpoſe of the pretended French 
e-mute 3 176.— illuſtrated and 
proved, 196-7. | 


D. one of dk Lingus-dentat? ar- 
 ticulative powers, 33, 44 44.---Inter- 
changes with the power. No in caſe 
of a perſonal impediment, 64.--- 
unknown to the Chineſe in their 
Language, 65. ne of the perfect 
mutes, 224.—the weaker 2 To , 
ar _ 

| Dageſbed Hebrew letters are 
Epiſems, as much, and in the ſame 
ſenſe, as the Greek Digamma, and 
Sigma; tau are, , | 


DCM, uſed for Deco, how and 
why, 36. | 


Defcient, a Mink 
cable to the preſent; Alphabet of 
our modern European We 
Wannen 


— 


* ih 
Definition , of an a 
ceſſary to give a preciſe idea of 
that propoſed to be treated, and 
cought to be previous to it, 90. 
that of a vulgar word can never be 


but metaphyſical, 91. effects re- 
; ſulting from it, ibid.---A mathe- 


matical definition of the articula- 


tive and -vical powers, or, er 


conſtitutive and diſcriminative cha- 
racers mathematically eftabliſhad. - 
and AO, * | 


7 , 13 , þ 9 Os 
nofss ; their 8 
156, 243. 5 r 


D Organs denied, 7 30. 


 Derivateveneſi, : (igmas of) how, 


to diſtinguiſh * in e Languages, 
168. 2 | 3 

Derivatives, how introdgeed Go 
one Language into another, 5g. 
— How ſeveral derivatives though 
from one and the ſame root, 
may happen to vary in their utter 


ance from the mean articulativs 


powers 2 61-2. Can be formed but 


in three different manners, and 
which theſe are, 173. | 


Diæreſis, the ſame as is called 4 
the French 2 Trent, 347+ 


Diartbrofis, , Or a double e 
tive power conſidered abſtractedhy 
from any ſign it's repreſentative; 
Eu 136, 2 1 


_ Diganng, 


N. e 


Wr 7 
ar Ro 8 


— 


* 
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Digamma, whence ſo called, 134. 


Diop bono „ or a double vocal : 
power confidered abſtractedly from 


any ſign it's repreſentative ; "- 
_—_ . 5 15 : 


Disſem, or a double Ry in * 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 


articulative or vocal diſtinction, 


Diofis, or a donble oral power 
eonſidered abſtractedly from any 
articulative or vocal diſtinction , 


237, 243, „ 


DIPHTHONG, none exiſt 
in the French Language, hinted, 
47. --- proved, 152. --- it's true 
meaning loſt, 128. --- falſe de- 
finition of it, ibid.---Dr. Lowth's 
definition criticiſed, 729. --- what 
muſt be underſtood by it, 133.--- 
How divided by the Greeks, 138. 


---it's real definition inveſtigated, 


bid. three Engliſh words pro- 


poſed. „to know whether there are 


Diphthongs i in them, or not, 140-3. 


---the vafious ſyllables propoſed by 
Grammarians under the denomi- 


nation of Diphthongs offer four 
different and contradictory charac- 


ters , 143 ESE: it 3 true character f 


drawn, 144 52. ---- aſcertained , 
14g.---ſeveral contradictory exam- 


ples « of pretended Diphthongs , eri 
tically examined, 140-1-2-3.—it's 


true, poſitive, and conſtituent 


characters mathematically defined 


and drawn up, 151,-2, 


new words, in what caſes, 127. 


— FF © 


Diſeaſes, (three different ſorts eg 


by which the oral powers are liable 
to be attacked, in ſome of their 


members, 240,--- the ſame exem. 


plified, 1 — 


Diviſion of the French o Gylbla 
(How to obtain a proper) 170, 
1383-205.---is the only mean of ac- 
quiring an harmonious utterance 


of the Language, both Im 


and reading, 179. 


Dominant, 2 name given to 
ſounds, or characteriſticks, ſollowed 
immediately by another ſound, 175 
---how and when it may b come a 
feminine characteriſtick mediant, 
177. --- Dominant 7 in particular 
changes into a 5, when and why, 
199 . ---illuſtrated, 200. weigh- 
ty reaſons of the French in that 
alteration , 200-1. ſtrange effects 
of all the Dominants in ſame 8 
ticular caſes, ns. 


Dobious and mizrtalag — 


fication applicable to the preſent 
Alphabet of our modern European 
Languages, 116. See Dem | 


and * „ 


DUCL 08 * r 


of the French Academy, (Mr. ) his 


miſtake and inconſiſtency on our 
dizreſed 7 pointed out, 41. de- 
monſtrated, 154-5. ---- his diſtinc- 
tion of the ſyllable, 105.--approvet 
but not without ſome reſtrictions, 
108.---recommends the coining of 


with. tw ww TY RN 


a. —— to. , = 


n 


999 4 


# mM 


kw neceſſary it ſometimes is fo to 
20, 133.---how to a remark of his 
due the diſcovery of there not 
dars any diphthong in the French 

Language, 1 52-4.---blamed for his 


ſpelling, 155+ 


Durdbiliy, the whole and ſole 
conſticucrt entity of ſound, 262. 


Pl an \ difference 
in ſounds, oppoſed to quality , 
275,---See - Quality. 


* 


E, (the Characteriſtick). one of 
the inreriour and therefore permanent 
ſounds, 27 395 271. — followed 
by a Terminative, has no other 
found but what it receives from it, 
and is always grave by poſition, 
202. forſaken by it, finks to 
nought and becomes a cypher, ibid. 
Aemonſtrated, 203.5. | 

E, commonly called mute prov- 
ed to be nonſenũcally denominat- 
ed, 175. — a curious obſervation 
it's true character and virtue, 
176, 196-7.---can never be a ter- 
minative , 194, --- NOT a CharaZteri riſe 
tit, ibid. 


e, ſee Copies. y 


Elements of Languages confidered 
4 ſpoken and as written, 2. 

have al but one and the ſame fource 
A aa 


«> 


= IM 365 


fiſt of, ibid. compared to the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms, 13. 


the ſameneſs of written Elements 
in modern European Languages, 


the only cauſe of the inſurmount- 
able difficulties we now meer with 
in the attainment of each other's 


n, 165. 


Engliſb-Language. of all che Lan- 


guazes extant in Europe, has more 
of the defect of uncertainty and 
contradiction in it's ſpelling , than 
any fifty Languages put together, 


116. proved, 117, 


Engliſb-man, (an) how difficuk 
it is to give him an idea of ſome of 
our combinations expreſſive of vo- 
cal powers, 124.---what a different 


Analyfis he and a native of France 
would make of the ſame word, 


133-3 


: Epi em, what is meant by it, 134, 


233.L the ſenſe in which this term i ; 


taken, in the preſent work, explain- 
ed and juſtified, 134, 233. --- The 


French characters C and G, P amt 


B are to each other as much Epi- 
ſems as the Greek Digamma, and 


the Sigma- tau, are, 135. divided | 


into Arthro/em and Pbono em, 1355 


245. — hen ſimple how ca! led, 


237. — hen double, ibid, -—wita 
multiple, bid. 


FRPENIU S, his Arab. Gram, 
by Alb, Scbultens quoted, 74- 
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Eerer, ip propagated H. 79. 
| Zffntial, 2 certain aloe 


| qualification, oppoſed to accidental, 


neceſſary to characteriſe one of the 
two ſcrts of differences to which 


ſounds are lable I | 


dental. 


Make ifts (a charge wy 30, 37: 
hat miftakes and miſrepreſen- 


tations they have been n 


8. 


. Etymology , has, without neceſ- 


ſity, multiplied the Epiſems of cer- 


tain powers, vrhile many particu- 


lar and national ones have been left 
without one ſingle ſtreight or crook- 
ed ſtroke to your 1 122. 


Ex, the compleat of the verb 
Hwveir ; why ſtill ſpelt en though 
1 4; the only one in 


which the ſpelling and utterance 
are in contradiction to OY other, 


266-7. 


E uropean Languages how to . 


| eertain their degree of coincidence 


with, or divergence from each 0- 
ther, 167. | 


Exteriour , a quality applicable to 


fate or accident they, alone, are 
| liable to, 23.— what is meant by 
this qualification, 40. ---mutableneſs, 


a character particularly affecting 


theſe ſounds, 39. ſource of that a 
Wirz-drawer plate, and propoke ® nt 


— 41.---how many ex- 


D E X. 


terioyr ſounds in French, 271 
why ſo called, 272.---why mutz. 


ble, ibid. not all equally fo, 264, 


— arc , which are Dot, 
ibid, ; 


Eyes, (our) are the greateſt de. 
luders and impoſtors of the five 
ſenſes by which we receive our 


ideas, 13, 115, 125, 167, 267, 
F. 


F. one of the eight labial articy. 
lative Powers, 33, 44, 71.---How 
formed, 72,---wanting in the Hy. 
ronian Language, 66.---One of the 


ſurd-ſemi-mutes, 224.---the fron. | 


ger of Vo, ibid.---commutable with 
Po, Bo and Vo, wid.---the ſame az 


PHo, 1 ns 1255 263.— df. 


FARNESIAN . quoted 
as avoucher of the Greek H having 
been at a certain time uſed by the 
Greeks themſelves as a mere fign 


cot aſpiration, 99. 


Fer eminine my — hk 


: cable to French characteriſticks, 
5 and Terminatives; how, and when 


exemplified „ 177 11 n ibs, 
198 K. Maſculine. 


Figurative 5 A name given to any 
conſonant which precedes a Charac- 


teriſtick, Se Terminatue. 


Fiber , the French word for 2 


. 
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KA X + 4 


VB 


. Ivy. 
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| t * 
un emblem of the functions of 
the Franc eee 


Foreigners, means of facilit ing 


the attainment of the powers of 


mother Language to them, 122. 
what a different Analyſis they, and 
a Native, would make of the ſame 
word ou „ i 


Form, one of the conſtituent 
parts which ſerves to the procrea- 
ation of that Element called ſound, 


9, 10, 11,---precedes and is pre- 


paratory to it, 11.—84. Action. 


Founders (Letter-) a hint to them 
about the diæreſed 7 and the kerned 


FOURMONT (VAbbs) his 
Chineſe Latin-Grammar quoted, 
bs, 101. "RE > 


8 one of the guttural articu- 
tulative powers, 33» 44. how 
produced, 16-8,---one of the per- 


Ko, 18-20, 224.--- commutable 


with Ho, Ko, ILLo, Yo, 18-20, 


224.---K's modern European cor- 
rupted utterance before « and i un- 


known to the Latins, 51.---it's o⸗ 


tigin, 57.-—it's ſubſtitution for Co 

in the utterance of ſome French 

words . , * ſome- 
A a2 2 


5 


67, 


m Þ 363 
times with grace raiſed in the ur- 
terance to a very ſtrong Ko, but 


5 eee or ths n Ko, 


from the) 102.---whar little regard 
is-Paid to ſounds in that Language, 
mw 


' GAL 114 


Genius (the) of the French Lan- 


Suage, in the analyfing of won 


and ſyllables , requires to begin by 


the laſt figure and go backwands 


to the firſt, 73. 


GERMAN (how a) ſpeaking 


ever ſo well another language, will 


always be nn his 1 


cop, not in his power to create 
a man with a language innate, ga. 


| +--the bounds of his power, 93. 
cannot make any thing perfect 


eee 
„ F 
rance to ridicule thoſe of his 


language publiſhed. in , 


389. 
ect mutes, 224.— The weaker of 


SEE ve do not 
Fo how to read ĩt, * 


"CREEKS (the) how chey & 
vided their diphthongs, 138-40.--- 
doubted whether they practiſed the 
rule of joining thoſe conſonants 
together in the middle of words | 

which c 


0 


? - 


. 
which could mn 
1 _ . 


GR ESLARD (Mary) could 


ſpeak and had not a tongue, 82. 


See TIS. 


| HI. 
o one of he Pvitural articu- 


ative powers, 33, 4 nn 
tive power to be found particular 


tormed and whenee proceeds, 15. 
---it's affinity with Ks and Go, 


x8,---interchanges with them, ibid. 
--- alſo with Ro, So, SHo, Je, 


Zo, &c. 20, 46.---is the principle 
and matrix of all conſonants, 20, 


1200, --- alſo of all the ſounds or 
vowels, 20, 21.---it's ſubſtitution 
for Ro exemplified 69. ---mechani- 
cal proceſs of it's realiſing into va- 
Tious ſounds and articulations 43. 


introduced ſometimes after a C 


ts reſtore it to it's primary, dri- cc. and the like can be inveſted 


ginal, radical and hard utterance, 
ga. not always effigiated where 
it is made ſenſible, 48, 253 .--- 


much uſed in the Huronian lan- 
guage, 66, --- why placed before 
words beginning with the articu- 


tive power Uo, 266. 


Hearing , words borrowed from 


another language by hearing, in 


what different from thoſe borrowed 


by reading, 37, 60.---See Reading, 


HEBRFW : the diſpute between 
the Maſclevians and the Maſcrites 
thewn to be trifling , I 5-18, --- 


. 


X 
both of the parties pronounced, aua 
proved to be in the wrong, ). 
has loſt the character and marks of 


being an original language, 1c, 
--- farther illuſtrated, 108-10. 
5 | 3 1 


| Heraterogenerus , Hecattregenoſen, 


| Pe , their Teaning"and 


etymology I62, „ 243. 


 HLs, a certain Celtick arti icula- 
in the neighbdurheod of St. Malo, 
17, 19 .--- uſed where we place, 
in our days, a CLo, 20. 


Moe, the m is made of three 7 


joined in a bogp together by the 


top, 123.---the » of two, joined 
the ſame, 124.---the 1 of two 00 
joined by the bottom, ibid. theie 
examples brought againft thoſe 
who will not conceive how an, «, 


with no more than one vocal power, 


| 123-5. 


HOUBIGANT, (Father) his 
Preface to Racines - Hebraiqns, 


quoted, 16,---what a ridicule he 


throws upon himſelf” by his argu- 
ment in fayour of the Maſtleviaa 
Cn, 26, 75, 101. . a | f 23 


H U RON FANS; "ha 
none of the articulative powers 
Mo, Po, Bo, Fo, 66, --- makes 
great uſe of the aſpirate Ho, and 
ſubſtitutes a To for all the Euro- 
pean labial articulative power3, 
wid. 2 2 


y BB. oO a Oo&t 


s 


> Se - _ WY ts 44 


I one of the 3 that is to 


ſay, both vocal and articulative 


powers, 33 44, 71—-rof the ex- 


tefiour or mutable ſounds, a1, 
40, 272. With a diæreſis, or un- 
der the ſhape of y, as ſome ſpell it, 
ranged among the articulations as 
well as the ſounds of the French 


language, 22.— hat it is owing 


to, 23. is the firſt ſource of dei- 


truction of our diphthongs , 23s 


41, 147, 264-5. its. ſource and 
principle. 43, 161. the c 

fiſtical difference between "this 
power and the Ro, 45.—⸗a criticiſm 
on Dr. Lowth's obſervation on it's 


properties, 152.4 quere on the 


Doctor's being acquainted with the 


real properties of conſonants and 
vowels, 151. the variety of Opi- 
rions on it's nature and properties 
in ſome words, owing to. what, 
266, --- in the ſame circumſtances 


enjoys now among the Germans, 


under the ſhape of Jo, the qua- 


lifications of a conſonant, ibid. 
enjoyed formerly the powers now 
allotted to our Ja, and to the 


initial Y as well as and beſides it's 
own as a ſound, 61:---a difficulty 
ariſing therefrom , 62.---0n which 
account was then one of the Heca- 
teregenoſems, 162 , --- what part 


i acts in ae, 148;---is ſometimes _ 
nothing but a ſign of the liquidity 


n 95. 


349<5Is- „ 22 bann 


Ideas (origin and definition = 
our) 93. Tre - 


1deutity of power of certain f- 
gures very different and oppoſite in 
ſhapes (how difficult to reconcile 


one's. ſelf with the) 38-7 » 535 


15 3 


7 


u origin ae 


rm power, 43.—- one of 


the liquid-ſemi-mutes „ 224. -—-the 
ſtronger Yo, ibid. inter 


en ane; Yo, 1928 1 


Orojuallonous , one of the mothads 


uſed by man in the wading 


i-P, 


" Nao (natural and climats- 
ric) 63.---dangerous effects reſult- 
ing from the latter, 64-9-. 


* 
2 


Z 

_ Interchangeable , „ 2 qualification 
applicable to certain articulative 
powers, becauſe they may take 


one another's place in the yarious 


dialects of one and the ſame lan- 
guage, or in the derivatives formed 


and coined in a certain particular 


language from roots extant in aro- 
ther, 224, 287. : | 
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366 — 
Inter iour , a quality applicable to 
- eertain ſounds, 21, 270.—can ne- 
ver be liable to the fame accidents 
as the exzeriour founds are, 23.--- 
what is meant by this qualification, 
39. Permanency, a character par- 
_ ticularly affecting interiour ſounds, 
ibid. how many exteriour ſounds 
in French, 271.---why ſo called, 
ibid. hy permanent, 39, 271. 


Ilandi, (new diſcovered) how to 
claſs and fix properly the articula- 
'tive powers of their inhabitants, 


137.—Mr. de Baugainvi le, nor any 

dcther traveller ever attended to it, 
or knew the method of aſcertaining 
them, ibid. | 


Toy, an emblem to which the 


French Terminative is compared, 
183.—See Filiere, 


five powers, 33, 44----0ne of. the 


ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224.---the ſtron- 


ger of Zo, ibid. commutable 
with SHo, or CHo, So, Zo, 20, 
| 224. --- whence this articulative 
power proceeds, 20. ---as a figure 
is a newly coined one, the power of 
which was formerly veſted in the I 
which laſt therefore enjoyed doth, 
that and it's own, 61. 


Eis, what a myſterious im- 


Pert thay attribute to their alphabet 


For one of the dental articula- 


. 0 - 
in general, and each letter in par. 


vanwba we, (Dr. Samuel) 
definition of the word diphthong, 
128, * 


FUNIUS's Anglo - Saxon 


_ grammar quoted, 24, 29, 


K. 

K., one of the guttural articu- 
lative powers, 33, 44. --- whence 
that articulation proceeds, 18. 
is one and the fame with Co, CHs, 

CU, Qs, Mo, 50. one of the 
perſe& mutes, 224. the ſtronger 
of Go, bid. interchanges with 
Ho, Go, ILLo, Yo, 13, 224 
proved, by two or three exim- 
ples 5 {0 — allo win ” 
034+ | 


KRVS, fed for cen, how 
and why, 66. 


 KENRICK (Dr . William) 
| how came to be the cauſe of the 
firſt ſurmiſe the author ever had of 
there not being any diphthong in 
the French language, 41.---hifto- 
e and more * related, 


"= 


— 


Eq (che only) to reinveſligate the 
true ſyſtem of the art of ſpeech of 
man, after it's a bang gr 
| e 


e 
f 
s. 


25% 


Sn, ads 2. AK A. nn 


F 
ir inſignificant figns or letters , 
Kingdows (the paſſage of Nature 


between the animal and vegetable) 
made an object of aſſimilation for 


the reciprocal melting and paſſing, 


one into another, of the wora! and 


| articulative powers, 13, 42.---The 


point of that paſſage, in the two 
different kingdoms of oral powers 
aſſerted and fixed, 43. 


Wn. L. POR.” 
} FS one of the lingua-dental ar- 
ticulative powers, 33, 44-—-Whe» 
ther it may be conſidered as the 
weaker of Ro, 43, 224» --- one of 
little, and ſometimes not at all; 
ſenfible in an Englith mouth, 67, 
how the difficulty of diſtinguiſh - 
ing, in certain caſes, the liquidity 
or non-liquidity of that L in French 
might eaſily be remedied to, 347. 


Labia'-Organ (the) fuſteptible of 


TA RTAS, the grand-fa- 
ther of Plutarch, is the firſt who 
afferted that A is the firſt voice 
man nung 27s 


LANGUAGE, it's definition, 1. 
it's diviſion , ibid. it's different 
ements conſidered according to 


. 
it's diviſion, 2.—che firſt language 
demonſtrated not to have been - 
concreated with man, $6-90.-... 
which are the conſtituting marks 
of a truely original language, 169. 


in what fate and condition à lan- 


guage is at this preſent time, to be 
conſidered, 112. defects now at- 
tending the alphabet of modern 
European languages, 116. --- dead 
languages compared to 2 dried 
wer, 120. the Greeks 
taken the moſt effeQual pains in 


TOs OP eee. 


Arn eee 
1 how mn 138. | 


' LATINS (ihe) knee wadeube> 


edly been ignorant of the corrupted 
power, we, at this preſent time, 
give to the c and g before an # 


and an i; proved irrefiſtibly, 32. 


doubted vyhether they practiſed 
the abſurd rule of joifiling theſe 
conſonants together in tlie mid. 
dle of a word which could be 
found ſo at the beginning of others, 


- Learners of all conditions; di- 
culties they labour under in trying 


to pronounce ſome words: why; 
and how remedied, 123. 


LECTURES.---I, the prims- 
ry elements of languages, conſi- 
dered in general; and thoſe of the 


French, in particular, 1.---H, the 


Canons of Criticiſm; which are to 


ſerve as a criterion, or ſtandard 


1 
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— r . 
tor the determination of the real 
quality of certain conteſtable arti- 


eulations and founds of the French 
Janguage, 8.---I1I, of the French 


tyllables, their compoſition, divi- 
nion and analyſis, 186,---IV, of 


the trug critical and rational al- 
phabet of the French language; 
or 2 key to the five foregoing ta- 
bles, Sectim, 1. object of the 
rables, 225.---$e2, 24, of the hu- 
man oral powers in general; their 


| nature, ſpecies, qualities and ac- 
Cents. of the figns invented to 
repreſent them. defects and ad- 


vantages to which theſe may be, 
and are, hable,---their various com- 
binations , — divided into clafſes 5 


according to their qualifications , 


-—-uſe and utility'of that dividon. 


new terms invented, and ap- 


propriated to the characteriſing of 


each particular claſs, both of the 
oral powers themſelves, and of the 
ſigus their repreſentatives, 229.--- 


Seat. 3d. Examen of the 1ſt. table, 


257.---Seft, 4th, Examen of the 


24, table, 268,---SeF., 5th, Exa- 
men of the 3a, table, 270.---S:7, 
6:6, Examen of the 4:5, table, 
277.---5e7, tb, Examen of the 


Sth table, 284.---Se&. deb, a praxis 


for the analyſing of words and 
ſyllables, by Terminatives, cha- 
racteriſticks and 6 „ &c, 


.. 


Lexic:graphers, (a charge to) 
30. examen of L HUT D, BUL- 
LET, nd LE PELLETIER 


in that quality, 32,---faults of the 


1 


author of the Calibi- Grammar, in 
that quality, 103. | 


_LHUY D's Archeologia Bri. 
farnice quoted, and i remark upon 
it, 32. 


Line, (the) an emblem of ſound, 


150.See Point. 
Lingual-Organ 5 cel. 10, a 
834. 
Lips (the) are a true, natural, 
— original organ of ſpeech, $0.2, 
23. | | 


' Liquids, a certain claſs of con- 
ſonants, how many, 191. ---why 
ſo called, 285, ---are attraffive 
with ſeven only of the nures , when 
theſe are placed firſt, or before 
them, 174, 192. always repul- 
ſve in the other poſition , 174, 
— Mutes. 


fi Liquid ——— a certain claſs 
of. conſonants » 224» 234. 


- LOWTH, (or.) his definition 
of a diphthong, 129.---proved to 
be improper, inſufficient, and 
contradictory in terms, ibid.—- de- 
nies the 7 or y to have, in certain 
caſes, the property of a conſonant, 
159.---proved by the moſt irreliit- 


ible arguments againſt him , ibid. 


-- 162. 


= ſend. "that air into the 


T rachea which, Ang. to cit. 
cum · 


1. 


4+. 
cumftances; is to produce either 
2 pure ſound or an articulation, 
9, 14.---which are theſe circum- 


ſtances , 15. compared in their 
functions to the bellows of an or- 
gan, 262. 


* 
A one of the eight labial arti- 
culative powers , 22 44 z . 


one of the perfect mutes, 224.-- | 
one of the neuters, ibid. how 


formed, 72. — interchangeable with 


the power Bo, in caſes of perſonal 
impediments 5 6g, , --- wanting a- 
mong the oral powers of moſt of 
the ſavages. of North America, and 
chiefly in the Huronian language, 
66.---is made in writing and in 
lower caſe printing types of three 


Fm 


top, 123. 

MALO, (St.) how the inhabi- 
fants of that province have fill 
preſerved to thefe days the Celtic 


articulation HLo , ſuch as was for- 


merly at the time of our kings 
Ciudire, Clovis, &c , ſpelt then 
ai GEN &c. 17, 20. 


+ his firſt contrivance to 
convey his idea of writing, 25.— 


tow by ſpeaking, g5-8.---his pro- 
ceſs in the perfecting of his lan- | 


puage, 111. 


5 
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 MARMONTEL'(Fuin-Frax- 
gois de) de F- Atademie Francolle, 

his character, "ot, FEW 


: Auel, me. late of thelr 


diſpute with the Mafoites , © , 17.— 
both pronounced to be wrong in 
their reſpedive Iyſtems , iid, 109. 


Maſculvis, 2 qualification appli- 
cable to French CharaBterificks , 5 


and Terminatives; how, when „ 


"why, 3 and exemplified, 177, * 
1855 194.— er Femi ne, 


3 of 4 


 Maſerites og muſt give up the 


point of the antiquity of the He- 


brew language, and of it's being the 
original one of Adum, if they infiſt 
upon the coevality of their points, 
109.— They and the Maſclevians 


pronounced both wrong in their. 


ſyſtem, 173 109. —thèeir method 
(but the merbod only) of marking the 


ſounds by means of what is called 


vorbel points, proved to be the firſt 
and natural effort which the human 
mind ought to have made at the 
time of the diſcovery of the differ - 
ence of theſe ſounds, 27. 


Meaning (true) prodigious dif- 
ference which, by means of the 
definition, we ſind between the 


true meaning of a word, and it's 


common acceptation, 91. 


Mediant, , a diſtinction applicable 


| 10 Chara#eriſticks, 176. | | 
| - -B'bb MERE © 
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; MERE (LA BONNE) a 

French tale copied from Mr. de 
MNarmontel, 291-317.---an Analyſis 
of all the words contained in the 
2 firſt pages, by Terminatives, Cha- 
ructeriſticks and Figuratives, 321-45. 


Metaphyſics, a precious gift , 
it's utility, 91, 


| Mind, (the three different ſteps 


or forts of the human) in the in- 


vention and perfectin 8 of written 
characters, 26. 


„ or one ſingle arti- 
culative power conſidered abſtract- 
edly from any ſign it's repreſent- 
ative, 239, 243, 251. 


Monogenecu: , Menegens ſem, Mono- 
gengſis, their meaning and etymo- 
| log), 158, . 


Bumepbonoſis, „or one n vocal 
power conſidered abſtractedly from 
any ſign it's repreſentative, 239, 

r ; 


Morophthong, it's definition , 1 37. 


Nlanoſem , or one ſingle ſign in 


ſhape, conſidered abſtractedly from 


any power, and even from any vocal 
or articulative diſtinction, 


Monoſis, or one ſingle oral power 


conſidered abſtractedly from any 


fign it's repreſentative, and even 


from any vocal or articulative diſ- 
tinction , 247 5 2474 


D 


243, 247- 


25 4 
| Monoſyliables, (all Po e vt 
compoſed of) 112. 


MONTES9QUIEU, his ob. 
ſervation on the interiour charm 
which the two ſexes, by their a. 
ference, inſpire each other with, 
conſidered as the firſt, and moſt 
natural, incitement in man for ſo. 
ciety, and one of the cauſes of the 


improvement of languages, II. 
_--- his definition of perſect law; 


applied to the idea we ought to 
have of perfect alphabets, 118, 


e, compared toa bell, 80. 


called a cavern , ibid, 244, 271-1, 
. --- what ſort of aſſiſtance it lends 


to the vocal tube, 21. 


|  Multiplicity of figures, or Epiſens, 


_ expreſſive of the ſame and identi- 


cal powers, how came to take 
place A > SE 


Mutableneſs, an imd charac- 
ter which affects exteriour ſounds, 
39.—are not abſolutely all liable 


to it, 264-5, 273.— See Permanency, 


Mutation, one of the three only 
methods of forming derivatives, 173. 
---See Addition, and Subtraction. 


Mutes, a certain claſs of conſo- 
nants, 174-5, 191-2. ---ſeyen of 
them only (which and in what cir- 
cumſtances) are attractive with the 
two liguids lo and ro, 174, 192.— 
are always repulſive in the contrary 
poſition, 174, 191, --- which al 


= 


e 


KU S 


ff 


N * 


ri Do 


them never meet in French in an 


attractive poſition with the two li- 
quids above mentioned, 192 .---2 
divifion of the French Arthroſes 
into Perfect mutes , Surd Semi-mutes, 
and Liquid Semi- mutes, 224, 284. 
ee Liquids, CS one 


N. 


o, one of the lingua-dental ar- 
ticulative powers, 33, 44----inter- 
changeable with the power Do in 
caſe of perſonal impediments ,. 64. 
this figure, in writing and in 
lower caſe printing-types is made 
of two i's joined together in a hoop 
by the top, 124.---is one of the 
ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224.-the ſtronger 
of GNo, ibid.---how , when tryed 


in a certain particular manner, it 
renders but a kind of ſurd buzz or 


humming noiſe, 285, 


Names, their impoſition, upon 


the objects of our ſenſation , can 
be drawn but from the principal or 
the acceſſory idea they convey ,- 98. 


Chow differently impoſed upon 


material and intellectual objects, 
ibid, 81. | 1 f : #4 | 


Natura! and uncultivated lan- 


guages have all their ſyllables be- 
gizzing with conſonants, and ne- 
ver with ſounds; all ending with 
ſounds, never with gonſonants, 
1013. 1 


3 X. 7 
Nature, query whether ſhe 


makes it a practice to deſcend over 
garrets, &c. to communicate her- 


ſelf to their inhabitants, 76. --- 


ſcrupulous attention of the author 


to her proceſs, 79,---which is her 
proceſs and practice in the playing 
of the organs for the productions 
of human oral powers, 82-5.---is - 


totally repugnant to a ſound cloſed 


and terminated by an articulation , 
ic6,---has always conſidered the 
four only, and ſuppoſedly called, 
tranſitory ſounds of our pretended 
diphthongs , as real Arthroſes , ne- 
ver as Pbenaſes; and proved, 
. 
Negative, that there is a certain 
French power, negative in itſelf, 
and however inveſted with . the 
virtue of raifing what is nothing 
to ſomething, and what is already _ 
ſomething to the double and treble 
of it's value, 175. | | 


Neolagiſm, (a) neceſſarily intro- 
duced and juſtified , 127,---obfer-. 
vations on it, 163 | 


Meuters, a name of diſtinftion 
given to a certain claſs of articula- 
tive powers, which cannot be oon- 
ſidered as, either the frongers , or 
the Tweakers, of any others, 224, 
236, | nf l 


NEWCASTLE, deſect of 
the inhabitants of that place in the 
utterance of the Roz 66-9. | 

SILLS 35 


372 


0 one of the eight labial double 
(that is to ſay both vocal and arti- 
culative) powers, 33, 41, 71.—- 
one of the mixt breed, or exteriour 
and mutable ſounds, 12, 21, 40, 
272. how formed, 73. — proved 
to be in Bozte and Ceeffe a true 3 
quid articulation, like / and r, in 


Blame and Crane, 149, 265,---0ne | 


ol the Neuters » 224+ 


2 can be named but by the 
principal or by the acceſſory idea 
they convey, 98. how. thoſe of 
our own conſtruction, ih id. how 
thoſe exiſtent independently of us, 


Oblong, the e word which the 
author believes to exiſt in the 
French language, in which a mute 


and a liquid are not attractive 


_ though ſituated i in the right * 
tion for it, 75. | 


Obſervations on the new denomi- 
rations given to the various parts 
of which a ſyllable may be ccm- 
poſed 3 182. | | 


Ocean, the Ho is the great Ocean 


in which all ſounds and articula- 
tions come to loſe themſelves, and 
the point whence they ſtart out a- 


$42 „ XCo 100. 


WM Y 
. of. an Engliſh prepoſition mol 


6, 70 


1 


abſurdly ſubſtituted by the mog 


genteel people and thoſe of the 
beſt claſſical education for fron; 
in what caſe, 5g, 


- Onomatopeia „ the firſt and only 
poſſible method which o:cured to 


man to name corporeal objects, 


95-7. --- how he ſoon found an 


other , and what it was, . 


| clufion 100. 


Ont, the true ancient and or 
ginal termination of the third plu. 


ral of our verbs, inſtead of the 


preſent Jeet ent, 178•9. 


Onze, and Onzitme ; how theſe 
two words are to ”om—_— 


3. | 


ORAL POWERS, 1 
meant by) 229.—-all our miſtakes, 


in reſpect to the wrong claſſing, 


and falſly deneminating of them, 
owing to the impreſſion of the 
Latin language upon our material 
ſenſes, 167 . --- were originally, 
and are ſtill, fignificative in and 


by themſelves, 230 . --- their divi- 
ion, 231-9.---liable to what acci- 


dents, 232.---liable to be attacked 
by three different ſorts of diſeaſes 
in ſome of their members, 240.--- 
a general and ſhort view of them, 
&c. 243. --- their diſtinction into 
three different ſpecies, 245. 


oe. 


8 


Ina TTR. a 


1 
Organ (the Labia!) ſuſceptible 
of three different n. 


11. 


010 ANS of Speech: how 
many according to the vulgar opi- 
nion, 9. ---A deficient organ al- 
ways ſupplied by the neareſt back- 


| wards , 63.---objeQted to, anſwer- 


ed and proved, 68-9. ---charaQers 
of the powers reſulting from the 
various ſituations of the /ubjal or- 
zan, 72. hat can be confidered 
25 a real organ of ſpeech, and what 
cannot, 73. What is the order ob- 
ſerved by nature in the playing of 


the organs of ſpeech, 85, 259 «=== 


neither palate , teeth, nor tongue 


can properly be called organs, 80. 


--- are only two in reality, 82-4. 


aa Child never makes uſe of the 


palate , teeth or tongue, as or- 
pans , 84. 


0rigjna ity (marks of) how to dif- 
tinguiſh them in languages, 168, 


Original - Language, (which are 


_ the Foe conſtituting characters of 
an} 109, --- the Hebrew has loſt 


them, in ſuppoſing it ever had 
them, 102.,---to be found in the 
Chineſe, 101,---in the Galibi lan- 
guage and in all thoſe of the ſa- 
vages of America, 102.---admits 


not of contracted articulations, - 


17, 109, 235. 


0 1G1NALS, one - ſpecigs of 


our ideas; AD AM, had gone, 
of this ſort, 975 5 


«= 375 


OUs, one of the eight labial dew: 
ble (that is to ſay both vocal and ar. 


 ticulative) powers, 33, . 


how formed, 73.—one of the li- 
quid ſemi - buntes, 224.— one of 
Oui what the Engliſh W is in W:# 
and Ve, 148, 166.—it's articula- 
tive property irrefiſtibly demon- 
ſtrated, 264-5.---is one of the ex, 
teriour and mutable 1 272-4, 

— K 


Oui, how this word is to be pro, 
nounced, 48, 262-3.---OU is in 
this word what the Engliſh V is 
in the word We, 148, 166, | 


F. 125 


wo Lond 


2 the eight labial artieu- 
lative powers, 33, 44, 71.>-Wante 


ing in the Huronian language, 66. 
---how formed, 72.—one of the 
perſect mutes, 224.---the ſtronger 
of Bo, :bid.---interchangeable with 
Bo, Ve, Fo, wid. | 


Palate not a natural and original 


organ of ſpeech , 80.—- is of poſte- 
rior or ſubſequent invention, 82. 


Da Child never makes uſe of it as 


N 


Parſing theſe of wat in * 
hy their true conſtituent elements, 
and according to our audition, 
how performed, 188.—-the 9 | 


4 N 


1 
ent ſorts of ſyNables exemplified , 
| 189-205, | 


PELLETIER (Dom LE) 
his Dictionnaire de a Langue Bre- 
tonne, quoted, and a remark upon 
r ir, 32. 


Perfert, the Being of all perfec- 
tions (GOD) cannot make any 
thing periect, 93. 


Perfect-mutes, a certain claſs of 


_ conſonants, 224, 284. 


Permanency, an additional cha- 


racter which affects interiour ſounds, 
239 ---owing to what, 40. how 


many ſounds of that claſs, 271. --- 
See Mutableneſs, | 


Perp/exity (the word) is a com- 
plex idea, a circumlocution, 2 true 
+ hi it's etymology, 103. 


PHs, an example that a multi- 
plicity in ſhape does not imply one 
in power, 32, 121, 125, 267 ,--- 


not an Hecaterogenoſem in Engliſh 


becauſe differently pronounced in 
ſome words, 168. 7 


Phonodioſem , or double vocal- 


$gn in ſhape, confidered abſtract- 


edly from any powers „ or mean 


ing, 828 1 | 


= ie „ or one fingle vo- 
cal fign in ſhape, conſidered ab- 
ſtractedly from it" 5 power, or mean- 


ing, 243, 251. 


D 3 
Phonepdlyſem , or any cluſter of 
vocal figns , above two in 0 
conſidered abſtractedly from any 


powers, or meaning, 243, 2 


Fe; „ or a vocal 1 , 
fidered abſtractedly from any pow. 


er, 136, 232, 243.—it's diviſion, 
137, "Ty 


. , or vocal power, con- 


| Gerad eee from any tgp, 


23 I, 243, 245 


| Plate , whence the ſubject of the 
emblematical plate which is at the 
head of this work is taken, 155-6, 
---the French Figurative compared 
to a ape pcread 4 3 182. 


Plig, the Celis root of the Latin 
word Plicare - and French Plier, 
70. 1 


PLUT ARCH, the author of 
Scaliger's opinion about A being 
the firſt voice which a child utters 
at the moment of it's birth, 76. 
yet was not his own, but that of 
his grand-father, 77. 


Point (the mathematical) an em- 
blem of the articulative i 15%, 
Gee Line. 


| Polyar throfis, or a multiple arti- 

culative power conſidered abſtract- 

edly from any fign or figns by 

which it may be repreſented, 137» 

234, 243, 263.— none to he ſound 

expr eſſed * a ſingle epiſem , and 
fm why, 


* 


X. W & & 


. 


LW 2 


why, 235 - -— inconſiſtent with an 
original ng 17, 109, 235. 


 Polyphonafis , ora multiple vocal 
power conſi dered abſtractedly from 
any ſign, or ſigns, by which it may 


be repreſented, declared _— 


ible, * 254. 


Palyſem , or any cluſter of ws f 


above two in ſhape, conſidered 
abſtractedly from any power, and 
even any articulative or vocal diſ- 


tintion, 243, 249. 


Polyſis, or multiple p power, con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from any ſign, 
and even from any articulative or 
vocal diſtinction 5 2455 249. 


Poly Gable con all formed by 
the union of ſeveral ſingle ones to- 
gether, 134. --- a conjecture on 
thoſe of the Galibi language, ibid. 
---how were formed, 111-12 ,--- 
how parſed , 190-205. 


POWERS, (ORAL) Se 
ORAL POWERS, 


Powers of alphabetical figures to 


be alone attended to, not their 
ſhapes, in treating of their com- 


mutability, 29-30.---not inherent 


in the figures, but intirely arbi- 
trary, 31, 119.---how one and the 
ſame power can be now vocal and 


then articulative, 42, 264. -- aN_ 


cannot; ; which can, ibid, 


* 


duced, from Theory, into a poſitive 
Practice, 288. | : 


PRAXIS, (4) for the ana- 
Iyting of French words and ſyl- 


lables, by Terminatives, Characreriſ 
ticts and Figuratives conformably 


to the new Syſtem, and true Ge- 


nius, of the French Language, 


321-45. 


Pronunciation, rules how to ob- 
tain a noble and gracious ut ter- 
ance of the French Language, 169 
79. — à ſcheme at large of the 
Principles introductory to a perfect 
knowledge of the true and funda- 
mental Syſtem of the French Pro- 
nunciation , 180-1,---the ſame in 


epitome, 185. 


PRTR, four articulative 
figns, which, variouſly intermixed 


with vowels, form an amount of 


6izhty-fix words in the French Lan- 
fete 3 


Pane of ſyllables; exam- 
ples of the various, both antient 
and modern , methods of protraQ- 
ing 9 99-100. 


7 i 


Q 


E * % 37% 
Prafiice, the new ſyſtem end. 
| bliſhed in this Analy/is, with ref. 
pect to the Genius of the French 


Language, in it's Orthography, 
and the true principles of it's pro- 


nunciation, may etfectually be re- 5 


va 
= 
1 
1 
1 
13 
1 
3 


bas — 

as * 
YA hu Ld 
nn 


. * ä 
1 eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
, „ HS cas. Aer RI OG A ater te Mats; 
— 2 6 — * f We aps SA be Ig 
— o 8 6. n " 


OE On — _ _ „ . 
Eee eee ee 51994 14 0 ö M 
22 112 u * % 


3 
* 


2 is K, ſee — Q 


are endowed with one identical 


power with Ko, Co, CH, evs,. 
50. — origin of it's ſhape when 


drawn in writing, or lower caſe 


'printing-type, 53.---difficulty at- 
tending the ſettling whether the 
U, which generally follows - 


enjoyed fermerly any power , 


not, 54.— -4 conjecture * the 5 
ſubject, 55. : 


ir, aten for quis, 55-6. 


Nuadriphthongs , ſuppoſed by ig- 
norant grammarians, 128.---pro- 
nounced impoſſible , 243, 254- 


Yuality , an effential difference 
in ſounds, oppoſed to Duration, 
27 5. See Dur ation. 


2h 


R 0, à palatial articulative power, 


33, 44.---which is it's principle of 
formation, 20. --- not properly the 


- RAronger of Lo, 45.---ranged, how- 
ever, as ſuch-in page 224,---how 


formed, 45. not to be found in 


the Chineſe language, 65.---how 


ſupplied by the people of Newcaſ- 
tle, 66. --- vindicated, 68. ---re- 


 rmarkably ſtrong in a German 


EF 27 


mouth, 67,---vyery little and foms. 
times not at all ſenſible in an Eng. 
liſh one, ibid. ---is the moſt diff. 
cult power to utter, ibid, ---fop. 


plied in children by Ho, 45, 63 


---one of the liquid femi-mute;, 

. | 
Reading, how to diſtinguiſh in 

a language words borrowed of an 


other by reading, from thoſe hor. 


rowed by hearing, 37, 60.85 
— 


we, a * 25 


plicable to the preſent alphabet of 


modern European languages, 116, 
---how it became ſo, 121 ,---$ 
Deficient ard Dubious. 


Repoſeur , à denomination bj 
which Mr. Duclos defigns and qua- 


lifies the pretendedly- ſecond ſound of 
our ſuppoſed diphthongs, 154.--- 


equally applicable to all the ſounds 


which compoſe any other fort of 


ſyllable, ibid,---Sce Trankitoire. | 


Repulſrve, a qualification given 
to the reſpective poſition of certain 
conſonants, placed two only. in 
number, between two characteriſ- 
ticks, 174, 191, 193.—8er Al- 
tractive. 


Refer, (a) See Repoſeur. 


Review (an analytical) cf tht 
Powers and their figns , when 


| comlidered with and without all 
5 ther 


F 


in 
. 


Mi 


1 N= 07 
their poſſible forms and accidents , 
244+ TIE 


Rat, (how derivatives , from 
one and the ſame) can range un- 
der tw or three different articu- 
lations, 61-2. 25 


ROSTRATA (COLUMNA) 
quoted as a voucher that the fi- 
zure G has not always exiſted in 


' ſhape, if it did in power, among 
the Romans in their language, 57. 


nas a proof alſo of the impoſſibi- 
ly that the C had ever been 


founded as A So, or the Go as a2 
Je, before e and i, in the Latin 


language, ibid. 


Riban 3 de la parole; 


| what it * r 


258. 


Rules to obtain an harmoni- 


cus utterance in the French lan- 
guage, 170.1, ibid.,---a proof, 
171. -I, 172.——-III, ibid. IV, 
173. ---N. B. ibid.--V, 174.---V1, 


bid, —— N. B. ibid. wwe V TI 3 17 5. — a 
VIII, Bid. IX, 177. an inva- 


riable rule in the French language 
on the s of the plural of nouns, 
and the nt of the third perſons plu- 
ral in verbs, 198-9 , --- 2 Palſe 
rule that which ſays, that thoſe 
conſonants are always to be Joined 
together in the middle of a word, 
which may be found ſo at the be- 
ginning of ſome others, 192, --- 
cannot take place in French upon 


= we” 22 
any conſideration , 193,---nothing 


but ſounds can receive the name 


of charaQteriſticks ,. 194 . --- an in- 
violate rule concerning the e ac- 
companied by a feminine Termina- 

tive, 202 , --- another to be ob- 
ſerved, that no difficulty could be 

found either in the Analyſis, or 
proper utterance, of languages, 

254.---an invariable rule concern- 

ing the French i between two vo- 
cal powers; it's gemination, &c, 

3;0, &c. 


RUNICK. langaage, it's mode 
of diſtinguiſhing the affinity of ſome 


of it's letters compared to ours, 


and brought up in juſtification of 
the name of Typographical Epiſems 
given by the author to all the fi- 
gures of the nn in n 
134-5. 
RUSSIAN mode of 

the Greek favorable to the finding 
of real diphthongs in the words 


alfa, tvyty and cups 139. 


0 
4 8. 
. 


Ho, one of the four dental articu- 
lative powers, 33, 44---- whence 
proceeds, 20,---ſubſitituted for Ha, 
exemplified, 47, --- is an Hecate- 
rogenoſem , 162 , -— one of the 
ſurd femi- mutes, 224. ---- the 
weaker of SH;—=CHo, or CHo=z 
SHo, ibid.---commutalle with Ss, 
Jo, Zo, ibid. 


Cee | SCALIGER, 


378 0 

ScALIC ER, whence he bor- 
rowed his opinion about A being 
the firſt voice an infant utters at 
the moment of his birth, 75. 


Sceptick, (the author declares 


himſelf a profeſſed) in matters of 


79. 


sche, (the German) the ſame 


pith the French CHo, and Eng- 
| liſh SHo, &c. 31, 36-7, 233. 


 " SCHEMES, ---I, of the or- 
Z gansof articulation in general, 33. 


AI, of all the articulative Oral 


Powers of the French language, in 
particular, ranged under, and ac- 
cording to, their reſpective or- 
gans, or place of formation, 44. 
III, of the ſucceſſive degrees of 
| ſtrength and relaxation of the la- 
| bial powers, 71.---IV, of the ty- 
pographical epiſems, 127,---V, at 
large of the principles introductory 
to a perfect knowledge of the true 
and fundamental ſyſtem of the 
French pronunciation, 180-1, --- 
VI, the ſame in epitome, 185,--- 
VII, for the underſtanding of the 
different effects reſulting from Do- 


ü minants and Figuratives, before an e 


in the middle of words, 203, 204. 
VIII, a general and ſhort view 
gf all the oral powers and their 
when conſidered with, and 


N 


ſpecies imcompatible with an Origje. 


human and literary productions, 


ho 
Schevas , of the guieſcens or mail 


nal langungs, Ig. 


SClo (the Italian) the ſame a; 
the French CHo, and Engliſh 3H, 


Kc. * 36-7» 253. 


Semi- mutes, a certain claſs of 
conſonants, divided into Surd, and 


| Liquid, 224, 284. 


Semi-vowels , what gave occaſion 
to this denomination of a certaig 


_ claſs of articulative powers, 2835. 


Senſes , (our) an obſtacle to the 
improvement of our mental facul- 
ties, and our judgment, 267, 


Septuagint; the combination of 
letters, in the French orthography, 
ſeems ſo contrived, as if a com- 
pany of Septuagint mathematicians 
had been adviſing, conſulting and 
reflecting for * — it, 255. 


SHo, one of the four dental a. 
ticulative powers, 33, 44---is 
the French CHo, the German 
SCHo, and the Italian SCIs, zi, 
36-7, 253.---whence proceeds as a 
power, 20,---is not to be ranged 
in Engliſh among the Hecateroge- 
noſems, and why, 168, --- one of 
the ſurd ſemi-mutes, 224.--- the 
ſtronger of Sa, ibid.---commutabls 
with Jo, So, Zo, ibid. | 


Shae 


ES Fae VE. E 


W 


＋ F 


I, 


„ 
gbade, a metaphorical term which | 
the author would have called Nu-. 


ence in French; 
been ſeveral times made uſe of in 
this work to expreſs thoſe various, 


and hardly perceivable degrees, or 
diviſions, which diſtinguiſh certain 


ſounds from each other, and them 


from two more diſtin& and oppo- 
fite ones, between which they 


ſtand; ſomewhat like the nine 


commas which are conceived to exiſt 
between two tones of muſic, and 
fre of which are alloted to the ſharp 


while the flat comprehends but 
fur; whence it reſults that this ge- 


neral notion is abſolutely falſe, by 
which people are induced to think 
that the ſharp of a note is always 
the flat of the next in aſcending , 
and, vice verſd, the flat of a note 
muſt be the ſharp of the next in 


ceſcending, 20, Ic9, 232, 246, 


&. 


Shape, how ridiculous it is to 


attend ſo, to the ſhape of alphate- 


tical figures, as to treat of their 
commutabilities conſidered in that 


view only and not according to their 


powers, 29-30 . — dangerous con- 
ſequences reſulting from that miſ- 
take, 34-7, 115, 123-5. | 


Sibilant, a qualification given to 


tertain articulative powers, 72. 


SIEVWRIGHT (NOR- 


MAN) an ignorant, hot-headed, 
mad, and ill-bred fellow, author 


and which has 


Cee 2 


„„ 


of the Hebrew Text confidered, &c, 


quoted and characteriſed, 16, 55. 


 Significative , query whether hu- 
man. Oral Powers are ſo by them- 


ſelves, or only by mutual conſent ? 
229,---anſwered in the affirmative, 
ibid. traced to a demonſtration , 
230-1, 


SOUND, is one of the two 


primary elements of ſpoken lan- 


guage, 2.---what they correſpond 
with in written language, ibid. 
how many in French, 4, 187. --- 
how made up, ibid. hence this 


element proceeds, 9-10, --- it's eſ- 


ſence owing - to the form of the 


vocal tube, 10.---it's diviſion into 
two ſorts, or claſſes, 12, 21, --- 


why, conſidered as a primary ele- 
ment of ſpeech, it cannot admit of 


a line of ſeparation, with reſpe& 
to the place of formation, from 


that other element called an arti- 


culation, 14.--- no ſound can ab- 

ſolutely be ſo deſtitute of aſpiration 
as is generally underſtood, and 
they all have for firſt principle the 


Ho, 15, 21,---definition and the 
ſtriking characters of that element 5 
IO, 14, 22, 23, 37-8, 41, 137. 


the firſt diſcoverer of ſounds 


could not poſſibly think of other 
marks or ſigns, but thoſe uſed by 
the Maſorites „ proved, 27 , ---- 
ſounds, formerly and at firſt, 


were left to the reader's experi- 
ence and ability to be ſubſtituted ac- 


cording to the ſenſe inferred from 


„ 
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the context, 29. --- next to this, 
after the introduction of characters 
inveſted with thoſe powers called 
vocal, they were till for a long 


while neglected after ſuch conſo- 
nants as they uſed to aſſiſt in their 


alphabetical denomination, 29, 
56.---a full ſtop, filence, and in- 


terval neceſſary, unavoidable, and 


always foregoing the production 
of any ſound, 39.---what little re- 
gard the Galibis pay to ſounds, 104. 
— a liſt of contracted ſounds, 107, 


_ =--the effence of ſounds mathema- 
_ tically defined, and compared to 
two points or a line, 150.---con- 


fiſts of time, jb;d.---the interrup- 
tion of it conſtitutes the articula- 
tion, 151.--- compariſon from an 
ergan how the ſame matter can 


turn into a ſound or an articula- 


tion, 262. hy always long and 


- protracted in the reciting of the al- 
phabet, 151. how the twenty de- 


ficient vocal figures of the French 
alphabet are ſupplied, to repre- 
ſent, along with the ' foe uſual 


ones, the number of Noenty five 


ſounds of the language, 187, --- 


it's very entity depends wholely 
and ſolely 3 it's — 3 
* 


Speaking , it's definition, 92. 
it's difference from writing , 1. 
it priority to the other, 2.—· is an 
human art not a divine gift, 87-95. 


7 ---proved by metaphyſical reaſon- 
ing, 92-5 , --- by the mechanical 


D E. X. 
proceſs of man in the coining of hi 
words, 95-100. 


Speech, it's organs, 9.---it's be. 
ing a gift of the almighty contro. 
verted, 86. -denied, 95-100, 


ST, 4 French word meaning 
the command of ſilence, and alſo 
the calling back of people at a diſ. 


tance; the quickeſt - utterance of 


which two articulative powers, de- 


prived as they are of ſounds, is it. 


ſelf equal to a ſound, as two Points 


in mathematicks are equal to a in, 


151.—-implies in all languages pri. 
vation of alen, 230-1. 


STA, A Celtick organic root, 
104, | 


Stranger, and S tronger ; the cauſe 
of the differently uttering the g in 
theſe two words, 28. 


| Strength, and Strings; how a 


French-man would analyſe the ſpell. 


ing of theſe words 7 113. 


String, (the ſonorous) how arti- 
ficially lengthened, 21. 


8. trongers , a name of diſtinction 
given to a certain claſs of articulz- 
tive powers, formed by a greater 
ſharpneſs in the action of the or- 


ganic ſpring, by which ſome are 
produced, 
ſome others are, 224, 236.---5- 


than that by. which 


Weakers. 
| Sturger 


t, 


fe 


F- 10 
Stungen-Jis, -= Kaun, Birk, 
D- Fie, and- Ur, (the Ru- 
nick) have as much right to be 
called 2 , as the Greek Di- 
gamma, and Sigma-tau have, 134. 


Subfeitution, oppoſed in contra- 
diſtinction to Commutation , 70. 


Fub traction, one of the three 
only methods uſed in languages to 
form Derivatives , 173.---See Addi- 


tion, and Mutation, 


Surd Semi-mutes, à certain Claſs 
of arriculative powers, 224, 284. 


Sy lebles , how divided into fim- 
ple, or true, and compuunded, or 
falſe, $6,---which are the charac- 


ters of a ſimple and true ſyllable, 


101-5. hich of a compounded or 
falſ:, 105-10. --- how many ſorts 
of ſyllables are now to be diſco- 


vered in modern languages, 110- 


15, 186. under how many poſ- 
ſible faces theſe may offer them- 
ſelves in the ſeveral European lan- 
guages, 112, 186-90, 


Syntheſis, (the loſt effects of the) 


recoverable by the Analyſis only, 
„ | 


Sytem of languages, hitherto 
full of abſurdities, what owing to 


13,---which is the true and only 


one on which the French language 
atts, 179. ---confuſion and incon- 


liſtence in that of the effigiating the 


E. 1 ; 331 
various oral powers; whence ariſes 
the perpetual diſcordance of theſe 
with their ſigns in the modern Eu- 
ropean languages, 246-7, 


< 


Jo. 


< one of the lingua-dental arti- 
culative powers, 33, 4. the 
ſtronger of Do, 45, 224.---0ne of 
the perfect mutes , ibid , --- ſubſti- 
tuted in the Huronian language 


for any one of the labials Mo, Po, 


Bo, Fo, which are wanting in that 


language, 66.---proved to be in- 


terchangeable with the power 
Ko, 64.---is an * » 
162, 


TABLES; — of the French | 


alphabet ſuch as is commonly 


placed at the head of grammars, 7. 
---of the Mechanical and Rational 
Alphabet of the French Language; 
Table I, the Meonarthroſes „ 206-9. 
---it's examen, 257-57.—-II, Poly- 
arthroſes, 210-13. — it's examen, 
2689.—III, Monopbtbongs, 214 
19. it's examen, 270-6 , --- IV, 
Ampbigenoſems , 220-3. it's exa- 
men, 277-83. V, the various 


diviſions of the French Ar broſes, 
| 224.—rit s examen, 5 


7 ach „ not an organ of 9 
80,---is of poſterior and ſubſequent 
invention, 82, ---- a child never 


makes uſe of them as an organ, 4. 


Ten, 
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A 
Tenir, a curious obſervation on 


| the pretended irregulariry of this 
verb, 64. 


Terminative, a name given to 


any conſonant following or cloſing 
a ſound or chracteriſtick, 173, 


781, 132, 185, 189 . ---- diſtin- 
guiſned into maſculine and femi- 
nine, 177, ---illuftrated , ; 194. --- 


diſtinguiſned into ſingular and plu- 


ral, 197.---iluſtrated, 195. ---is 
originally a Fizurative which has 
loſt it's own bearing ſound, 183. 
---compared to a climbing plant, 


ibid. is apt to forſake it's charac- 


teriſtick, 202 . --- conſequences re- 
ſulting from it, —_— See Figu- 
rative. f 


TEXT (the Hebrew) confider- 


ed, &c. a work full of bad lan- 


guage, nonſenfe, enthuſiaſm and 


| phrenſy , by one Norman Sieu- 
v rigbe, quoted, 16.---hinted at, 


75 


9 . 


Theory (e) of the new + ind 
ples eſtabliſhed in this Analyſis, 


may be reduced into a poſitive 


practice, -288.---the practice exe- 
ceuted, 321-45. 


Tbroat (the) is a true, natural 


and original organ of ſpeech, 82. 


D E. X. 


the firſt Nature makes uſe of, 
83, 258. 


Time, the conſtituent eſſence of 
found, 150. --- the privation of it 
conſtitutes the articulation, 151.— 
is to ſound, what Jt ace | is to mag- 
. 1 99 05 5 


7 3 3 to the clapper 
of a bell, 80. not an organ of 
ſpeech, 81. not eſſential to man 


for ſpeaking proved and exempli. 


fied by tw particular authenticated 


inſtances, ibid. is of poſterior 


or ſubſequent invention, 82.—2 
child never makes uſe of it as an 


* 84. 


TRACHEA, vide Tube. 


TRANSACTIONS: (Phi- 
loſophical) an extract m_ . 
81. 


7 ranſitire , A qualification given 
N by Mr. Duclos to the pretended firſt 

T Ho, (the Engliſh) what it is, 
113, 253. ---is a Monofis-Dioſem , 


ſound of our ſuppoſed diphthongs, 
154.---equally, and as properly ap- 
plicable to any conſonant placed 
before a ſound as a figurative to it, 
ibid. is the very character on 
which the deſtruction of French 
diphthongs is grounded, and by 


which it is demonſtrated, 15 5. 


See Repoſcur. 


Tranſitory, See Tranſitoire. 


Tan, 


. WAS ASE. ASS. 
„ 


. 


Trema, as the French call it, or 


Aæreſis as the — 2 3475 
330. 


 Triphthongs » fuppoled hy igno- 


rant grammarians, but not exiſt- 
ent, 12$,---their deſtruction, 185. 


none in * 254. 


TRUTH, (an 3 deſ- 
eription of the land and temple of) 


155.—profeſſion of regard and ve- 
neration of the author for that 
deity, 79. the learned are perpe- 


tually ſeeking after her, and honour 


| thoſe who make any diſcovery of 
dominions belonging to her, 126. 


TUBE, (VOCAL) or Trachea, 


to what alteration it is liable, g. 


---one of the two materials requi- 
fite in the procreation of Oral 
Powers, or primary elements of 
ſpeech , of either ſort, ibid. hat 
it's alteration can be . of, 
15.—See Air „ | | 


TURKISH language, makes 


uſe but of very few ſounds at this 


_ preſent time, 10g. 


U. 


U, one of the labial deable, that 
i to ſay both vocal and articula- 


& n= on 


tive, powers; 33, 44s 71. --- 0n8 
of the exteriour and mutable 


ſounds, 21, 40, 242,---how form- 


ed, 73.--- this figure deprived of 


power in French after a Q, 54.--- 
how difficultto aſſert whether it did 


or did not enjoy any power in that 


poſition among the Latins , 54-5. 
that ſubject, 55.--- how fluctuat- 
ing and uncertain it's power for- 
merly was, before aſcertained by 
the different ſhapes « and v, 62. 
--- this figure in writing and in 
lower caſe printing types is made 


of two i's Joined in a hoop toge- | 
ther by the bottom, 124. — was 


once one of the Hecaterogenoſems, 
162,---is one of the neuters, 224. 


---why in ſome words, wherein it 
acts as an articulative power, it is 
preceded by a Ho, 266,---it's arti- 
culative property irreſiſtibly demon- 
ſtrated , 264-5. 


— 


Dua, how this word is to be pro- 


nounced , 48 , 262-3. 


Upon» an Englith prepoſition al- 


ways, moſt abſurdly, ſubſtituted 


for of, 59. 


USAGE ; ridiculouſneſs of thoſs 
who are fie ever ſheltering them- 
ſelves under the trite adage, Uſus [ 
Tyrannus Linguarum! 59. 
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t the eigtr abi artion- 


lative powers, 33, 44, 71.---ſup- 


plied by moſt Londoners by ; 


when , 53.---how formed, 72 . --- 
uncertainty of it's power when un- 
der the ſhape U, 62. ---wherefore 
was once one of the Hecaterogeno- 
_ 162, | 


view ri and mort) of 
the Oral Powers and their ſigns, 


when-confidered with and without 
all their poſſible forms and acci- 


dents, 243.— an analytical review 
of this 2 244; ©: | 


n a query, which of the 


tuo, the violin or the fiddleftick, is 


inveſted with the power of render- 
ing ben e ? 77 


© 


lets 6a 2500 introddced; 2 


and why, 127, 168, 243-56. ---a 
charge _ an abuſs of *, 


168. 


| Voca'-Powers, conſidered in the 
abſtra&, how * „ 
1 
Facaletypes , or fig figures „ are of 
ſetondary not primary invention, 
265. can have been af firſt but 


ſpecks like the Maſoretical, » worge!- , 
fe , 27.---when they took rank 


among the articulative figures, jb, 


were, even then, and for a 


long while fince, neglected after 


| ſuch of the articulative figures as 
they uſed to aſſiſt in their utter- 


ance, 29, £6. 


voSSIUS, a celebrated gram- 
marian; his examples of the an- 
tient Latin method of marking 
long vowels by the reduplication | 
of that TREE, 99. | 


Voꝛbels, one of the two prima- 
ry elements of written language, 
2.---what they gorreſpond with i i 
ſpoken language, ibid. hene 
proceed, when conſidered as ſounds, 


9.---their ſtriking characters, 22-3, 
_ 37-3,---time of their introduction 


among the figures of the alphabe 
27.---divided into fimple z and com- 
bined, 170, 180, 185.—-tims, „ ha- 
bir and cuſtom haye {6 far prevailed 
as to make this term to convey the 
idea of one ſingle 5 at the 


Dea "FT . 4 
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lative, powers 33, 4% . 


anſwers the French OU, 148.—as 
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ſemi- mutes, „ 


neuters, ibid. as a Phonofis, is 


one of the exteriour and mutable 
ſounds, 272-4 --- it's articulative 
property irreſiſtibly demonſtrated , 
264-5.---the Nerucaſtlers accuſed of 
ſubſtituting it for the. Ro, 66.— 
vindicated, 68,---ſeems to be ge- 
nerally ſubſtituted, in the Engliſh 
language, for a Ro, when this 
ſhould be expected, 67. --- how 


formed, 73, --- ſubſtituted , by all 


the Londoners of the lower claſs, 
without exception, and many of 
the genteeleſt - for Vo in all 


' the words of language, but 
2 in Veal, Victuali, "0 7 


| Wakes, 2 name of ditinAtion 


gven to a certain claſs of articula- 
tive powers, formed by a relaxa- 
tion of, or flackneſs in, the action 


of the organick ſpring , by which 
theſe are produced; in oppoſition 


to fome others formed by a greater 


| harpneſs and activity in the ſame 
| brganick ſpring, 224, 256. --- Sce 


WILKINS, (Biſhop) his opi- 


mion, on the concreation of the firſt 


language with our firſt parents, 
confured , $7 - 109. dangerous 
conſequences of the  biſhop's argu- 
ment, $8. --- argument in oppoſi- 
tion to his, ibid. concatenation 
of the biſhop's ideas at the moment 


2 


dA 


B. 3 : os 
jet for —— pk rg 2 CO. 
merce, berween Us and, the inha- 


of the —— for his 8 againſt 


the biſhop , 92. ---2 metaphyſical 
diſſertation on the bounds of the 
power of GOD, with reſpect to 
his endowing man with an innate 
language, 92.---proved , theologi- 


cally, to be ipfo Face beyond it, 


934 


Wards , how derived and intro 
duced from one language into ano- 


ther, 60. expreſſive of corporeal 
objects, are all formed by onoma- 


topeia, 95. were firſt rude and 
indigeſted, and the true roots of 
thoſe which exiſt in all languages, 


101. — all monoſyllables, or diſ- 


ſyllables at moſt, ibid. all articu- 


lations and nne 


| — which is the ad 
of a man who fits down to write 


upon a ſubject, 892 | 
""__ 91. | | 


A. figore of Greek origin 
equal among them to our CHs and 


Hebrew T 53----is row, among 
moſt of the modern European lan- 
guatzes, 2 double or mixed articu- 


lative 
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486. 7 WM: ĩ 3 2. 
lative power equal to Ke and 80, knowledged , 150,---denied by Dr. 
And ſometimes to Go arid Zo, 136. Lowth , ibid.---proved againft him 
_ | =ois a diarthrofis, ibid.---a Diofis- by the moſt ĩtreſiſtible arguments, 
Monoſem, 243, 248, --- how this - +bid.-162.---it's ſubſtitution for the 
figure js to be denominated in the dominant i, in certain caſes, agree- 
parſing of French words when a- able to the Engliſh mode of pro- 
| Jone between two charaQeriflicks , ceeding in fimilar ones, . 
190. emplified, 200. 
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x u together (how ſeveral very 

| 8 heterogeneous figures have oſten 

= deen) to hold the place of an ꝙi- 

fem to a power which had _ 
122, 


. over it,) 
reputed an articulation in French, 
22. one of the double, that is to 
ſay both vocal and articulative pow- | 2 
cee, +) hanger hop ag 
mutes, 224.---the weaker of * q, one of the dental and fibilam 
ibid.---commutable with Ho, Ko, artjculative powers, 20, 33, 44 
Go, ILLo, 43, 224----it's power, ---whence proceeds, 29. --- one of 
when initial, formerly veſted in ſurd ſemi-mutes , 224-—--the weak; 
zhe figure I, which enjoyed both, er of So, ibid. zn 
62.—ĩt's articulative property ac- Se, Cie, dns; — 
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( add after the Article. 


, 57 


Baul. dagus,: 27 rench word 8 h 


45 a example to diſtinguiſh, in gr 


reading, 60. See Rẽdingote. 
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dof che. dee 
162. 


(add after the Article CHo.) 
Chagrin, Chamois, and Shagreen, 


2 „ brought as examples of 


AG of letters, 


17, bi, 
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the and 
the Hecaterogenofgms , | 


348, 166.— the pretendad-Fredch 
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(ada after the Article CHINESE.) 
Clavier (the) of the articulatiofs 
of man; what is underſtood by its. 


. 4 A may * * 8 * 


Coſonants (al Fine 1 te the 
el ö 


w be the oy ed figure to bp 


„ we RAE: ** 


D. 


Dir hr g, (add at the 


end of the Articl) --- abſurdities we 


| have rendered ourſelves - 


in the miſapplication of this v 


diſplay of the höht in which they | 
are to be conſidered, W 5 
442 
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386 Et 

the notion of them might never 
have exiſted in a French head, 279. 
ho are confidered by Nature 
| thoſe. pretended tranſitory ſounds 
by which they are ſuppoſed to he- 
gin, 148, 278-9, 286.—- and prov- 


ed, 280-1.---concluſion, that the 


affertion of the French Language 
having no diphthongs, and of cer- 
tain powers being all, in a certain 

poſition , pofitively articulative , 


and no ways vocal, may now be 
conſidered as a felf 2 | 


tion 22. 
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tive power, peculiar to the French , 


and Italian languages, 44, 80, 


185, 206. one of the liquid ſemi- 


mutes, 224. K the weaker of No, 
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(add before the Article HL. * 


| ene, and Hitrogliphe; the 
| quetationof theis two words meds 
in ſupport of a new 'pofition of the 
_ author concerning the uſe of the 


Trench Hs in the words Hun, ,, | 
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| Hiirime, and Hitruſalem the old 
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X. 


ſpelling for Ferme and Firuſalen, 


of the Ho in the words Hur, Hale 
and others; 


and as a juſtification of 
th&aftertion that the Ho is not in 
theſe words, and ſuch like, the 
real ne Power, 266. 


(add after the Article HOUBIG ANT.) 
Hull, (oil) Huis, (a door) Huſt, 
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mand to appear in; while, but 


too often, tws or three powers _ 


have only one fingle cut, form or 


letter, between them, to diſpoſe of, 


and to repreſent them, 34. 
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Ridingote, a French word quoted 


n an example wherewith to diftin- 
-guiſh in languages words borrowed 


by hearing, from thoſe borrowed 
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SCHEMES (adi : after the "Vow 


hear 44-)-->direQtions how to uſs 
theſe two Schemes, 5 


: MW Mm 
Power having two or three different 
euts , forms or letters at his com- 
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(add after the Article Shade,) 
Shagreen, See Chagrin, 
Shamoeis , See Chamots, 


V. 


| (add after _ the Article STA) 


STAG, the Syfem juſb eftas 
bliſhed, and from which the deſtruc- 


tion of the French diphthongs is 


derived, compared to afreſh Stay , 
juſt rouſed from it's lajre, for the 
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DIRECTIONS. to the BOOKBINDER,, 
1 FOR TNA | 
=, 7 15 8. 
"The Bookbinder muſt be very careful not to neglect” 


cancelling certain Leaves in ſeven different Places of 


the ANnALysIs, according to the following Direc- 
tions. 8 


SIGNATURES | CancELLED Packs. 
no 3 and 4. 
E 25 and 26. 
GGöõ 
M B81 and 82, 87 and 88 all in one piece. 
*Ff the /a/? af, ſuppoſed to be the pages 
I. - / 24 and-226, — 
ih - 233 and 234. 
„C + 


d ſupply-all: which, there will be fund ge ee a 


.the end of the Book, containing the new leaves which: 
are to be ſubſtituted for the cancelled ones. 


N. B. That the nature Ff having bes by . 
take, put to the ſheet which ſhould have been 
marked Ee, the REAL /ignature Ff has had 

an Aſteriſin placed along with it, to diſtinguiſh. 
it from the other, thus; Ff. 


1 * Let * Directions be Bound with th Bao. 
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